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PREFACE. 

Archdeacon Wubbrforob's Works are import- 
ant publications, and have had a rapid sale. 
His name — that rich but " perilous inherit- 
ance/' as his brother the Bishop of Oxford has 
significantly expressed it — and his position in 
the Church, secure them attention. The learn- 
ing and ability he displays are considerable. 
There is much beauty, and much truth, scat- 
tered over their surface. His command of 
language, and poetical imagination, give a 
charm to his writing — though they tempt him 
to wander. The boldness of his Theory, con- 
cerning the Communication of our Lord's Hu- 
manity, is in his favour. It harmonizes with 
a tendency of the age. The astounding achieve- 
ments of physical science have generated a 
vague impression that no discoveries are im- 
possible. The chasm which separates what is 
physical from what is intellectual, and still 
b 
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more from what is spiritual, is not sufficiently 
remembered. A Revelation does not admit of 
discoveries. If we are intended to know any- 
thing more than it already tells us concerning 
our relation to God and . mode of access to 
Him, and our spiritual constitution, the intel- 
ligence must come from Him. But the recollec- 
tion of this is often lost in the desire of what 
is new, and the expectation of some adven- 
turous triumph in the regions of Theology. 
The very mysticism of the Archdeacon's books, 
though it is a grave fault in treating of a sub- 
ject where the interests of all mankind are 
concerned, and though it is different from the 
tone and spirit of Scripture, is a recommenda- 
tion of them to many. The strange and almost 
incredible accounts given to the public from 
time to time of the wonders of Mesmerism, 
and Clairvoyance, and other inexplicable 
agencies, have produced a love of the mar- 
vellous, and an unhealthy credulity, veiy 
much to be lamented. By these startling ac- 
counts, for which the public is taught to be 
daily looking, whether they be true or whether 
they be false/ men's minds are prepared to 
quit a sober faith, which has nothing exciting 
to offer ; and to embrace with eagerness any 
new mystery — or any long-forgotten one, re- 
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suscitated. But above all, the promise of 
giving increased power to the Clergy over the 
people is that which renders the Archdeacon's 
productions acceptable to a large body —espe- 
cially of the younger Clergy. If his System 
could be brought into action, this promise 
would be performed. There are reasons, not 
dishonourable, why the young Clergy desire 
more power than our Church, confining her 
demands to the terms of the inspired Charter, 
ventures to confer upon them. They see 
many evils accompanying Protestantism — as 
in the political System we see many evils ac- 
panying Civil Liberty — and they hastily con- 
clude, that the preaching of the Gospel, and 
the " right and due administration of the Sa- 
craments," with the example of holy living 
and an affectionate discharge of daily duties, 
is not a sufficient remedy for the diseases of 
the times. Under these circumstances, the 
Afthdeacon steps in to their assistance. He 
proposes, that they should try an infusion of 
the old medicine — the approved nostrum of 
ancient times, for cooling religious heats, and 
taming refractory dispositions. They are in- 
clined to the experiment. But let them be- 
ware. Let them read History. Let them see 
what is likely to be the effect on the experi- 

b2 
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menters. The very handling of that old nos- 
trum is dangerous. To unstop the bottle, as 
it were, and let out the fumes, may be most 
prejudicial, if not fatal, to their own spiritual 
health. While they .wish to subdue others, 
they may be themselves subdued. 

For what .is the System, Theological and 
Practical, which the Archdeacon proposes to 
us for our adoption ? It is nothing less than 
the Philosophy of the Schoolmen, which be- 
wildered and subdued the intellect, and the 
Sacramental and Priestly System of the Me- 
diaeval Ages, which almost extinguished sub- 
jective and personal religion, and reduced 
Christianity to a round of vicarious perform- 
ances, equally deadening to the people and 
the performers. He deliberately, though with 
much circumlocution and fair speech, recom- 
mends us to re-establish this System — which 
would soon merge into open Romanism. He 
urges us — not without threats — ^to restore im- 
mediately the Daily Celebration of the Eucha- 
rist — with or without a Congregation. (Eucha- 
rist, p. 442, 1st Ed.) He reviles Cranmer and 
Edward the Sixth for throwing impediments 
in the way of this restoration by their Book of 
Common Prayer, when it was ordered that 
those should retire from the Church who used 
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to remain, not to communicate, but merely to 
witness what he calls the Church's Offering, 
(lb. p. 439.) If we adopted his recommenda- 
tion, we should soon see that his System would 
amalgamate in all other respects with that 
which existed in this country in the Sixteenth 
Century, and still exists in Roman Catholic 
countries abroad. In essence, the two systems 
are one. In whatever degree a taste for a 
scenic and theatrical religion is imbibed, there 
will be a disposition to return to pure Roman- 
ism. There will be in the same degree a dis- 
taste for the simple, sober, scriptural religion 
of the Reformation. Mr. Froude's confession 
will be that of all who, like him, look back 
from the plain—" I dislike the Reformers more 
and more every day.'' For those great and 
pious men discarded this very system. They 
were well acquainted with the Scholastic Phi- 
losophy. There is an interesting and amusing 
account given by Strype of the appearance 
which Latimer, to his unexpected credit, made 
before Cardinal Wolsey — ^when he defeated the 
Cardinal's Chaplain in an intellectual passage 
at arms, on the field of Duns Scotus. Yet with 
a knowledge on that subject, which the Arch- 
deacon cannot be supposed to possess, the Re- 
formers laid aside the Scholastic Philosophy, 
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as adverse to " the truth as it is in Jesus." 
They were also habituated to the Sacramental 
and Priestly System. They had been born 
and bred under its undisputed dominion. They 
had tasted the sweets of power, which it be- 
stowed on the Order to which they belonged. 
Yet they abandoned it. What but the strong- 
est conviction could lead to such a step ? All 
their prepossessions, all their worldly interests, 
were on the side of the established system. 
To oppose it, was death. Yet our Reformers 
opposed it, and that successfully — though, like 
many conquerors, they died on the field of 
battle. The Revival of Literature after the 
Capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 
the fifteenth century, and the consequent set- 
tlement of many learned Greeks in Western 
Europe, together with the invention of the art 
of Printing, had turned general attention to 
the Scriptures, which could now be more easily 
procured, and critically studied in the original 
languages. Our Reformers, being among the 
most able men of the day, examined the Scrip- 
tures with the utmost care ; and that, not 
only in compliance with a sense of private 
duty and interest, but also from a feeling of 
generous sympathy with the cry which whole 
nations of oppressed and injured Christians 
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"were raising on every side, as they awoke to 
the perception of the cruel bondage in which 
they were held, mental and spiritual, and how 
they had been deprived of their birth -right, 
the knowledge of Holy Scripture. No sooner 
did the Reformers obey this call of duty to 
themselves and their fellow-creatures, than 
they clearly saw how Irreconcilably opposed 
were the reigning Christianity and that which 
Christ and His Apostles taught. They could 
not shut their eyes to the fact, that the am- 
bition of their own Order had built up a sys- 
tem, under which Christian truth and Chris- 
tian piety were almost wholly buried. They 
were aware of all which could be said in de- 
fence of the state of things by hardy assertions 
or scholastic subtleties ; but conscience, once 
enlightened by Scripture, was too strong for 
sophistry ; and the heart, once touched by the 
Holy Spirit, was deaf to self-interest. With a 
self-abandonment, unexampled in History, our 
Reformers — many of them enjoying the dignity 
of Bishops, and the rest entitled to aspire to 
that dignity — ^gave up all unscriptural power, 
founded on the usurpations of ages ; and 
voluntarily, during their brief tenure of safety 
and free-agency under Edward VI, swept the 
Sacramental and Priestly System out of the 
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Church. They bade the people regard the 
Sacraments (reduced to the number of those 
which Christ appointed) as pledges and means 
of grace, when worthily received ; not as ope- 
rating after the manner of charms. They re- 
duced the function of the Priests from that of 
supposed Sacrificers, to that, of which alone 
the Apostles speak, namely, ministering and 
preaching Presbyters. They had the courage 
to look at the awful Dogma of Transubstan- 
tiation " siccis oculis," and entirely to cast it 
off— which Luther was scarcely able to do, so 
hard is it even for one who bows to the sole 
authority of Scripture to break the trammels 
in which he has been bound from infancy, in 
the case of a mystery. They restored the 
Written Word to its long-lost supremacy. They 
renounced any co-ordinate authority of Tra- 
dition, in matters of Faith — as our Sixth Ar- 
ticle, which they bequeathed as the palladium 
of our religious liberty, honourably jtestifies. 
They learnt from St. Paul to distinguish be- 
tween Justification and Sanctification — be- 
tween the office of Faith in laying hold of 
Christ's perfect righteousness, and its office in 
producing personal righteousness in us — offices 
inseparable, yet distinct. They bade all men 
go freely to Christ, to confess their sins and 
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find pardon ; regarding it as the greatest glory 
of the Church to lead sinners to the Saviour ; 
and firmly trusting, that a Church which was 
thus faithful to Him, He never would desert. 
The ordinances they represented as deriving 
their value, as means, £rom the end to which 
they were meant to be subservient — the 
growth of grace in individuals. In short, 
Christ was "lifted up, and all men were drawn 
to Him," as the only Redeemer, Mediator, 
High Priest, and Absolver ; and the members 
of our Communion so long as they shall re- 
peat the words of our Book of Common Prayer 
will never cease to pray, as the Reformers have 
taught them, that God would " deame the 
thtmghts of their hearts by the inspiration of 
His Holy Spirit" 

Now the question for the people of England 
is. Will they go back to the discarded system ? 
Will they give up the benefit of the lesson 
taught by past and painful experience ? Have 
three hundred years of religious freedom ob- 
literated the recollection of previous thraldom 
and privations ? Does not even the present 
time sufficiently instruct them, when they look 
abroad, and see how the old system works, 
where it still remains in force ? Will they 
welcome again the domination of a humanly 
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invented Priesthood, borrowed from the Jew- 
ish ? Will they again exalt the Sacraments 
in the place of Faith, and the Visible Church 
in the place of Christ? Will they deprive 
themselves of the protection of the Inspired 
Word by allowing any man to interpret it 
authoritatively ? Will they ignore their own 
noble army of Martyrs, the Reformers ; and 
betake themselves to John of Damascus, or 
Thomas Aquinas, as wiser and safer Theolo- 
gians ? Will they despise the divines who 
have adorned and instructed their Church for 
three hundred years — whom Dr. Chalmers, 
himself not of our Church, has extolled, as a 
body superior to those of any other Church on 
earth ; — and will they exchange their Prayer 
Book for any of the ancient Liturgies, or Eu- 
charistic Service Books, which pass under the 
names of Peter, or James, or Clement, or Am- 
brose ? 

These interrogations are not mere declama- 
tion. To this point the Archdeacon brings all 
who are willing to be guided by him. He 
scruples not, though a dignitary in our Church, 
to treat our Reformers with utter contempt in 
bis Work on the Incarnation. He does nearly 
the same with all our Divines, in his Work on 
the Eucharist. He reveres the ancient Litur- 
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gies, whilst our Communion Service he calls 
" Zuinglo-Calvinistic/* He ascribes to the 
Visible Church — during the first ten centuries 
at least — a power of interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, equivalent in degree to the power of 
communication which was given to the Sacred 
Writers. (" Incarnation," p. 126, 1st. Ed.) He 
does Ti'^t profess to draw his System from the 
source of Divine truth, but honestly confesses, 
that " the Eucharistic System receives in 
Holy Scripture comparatively little notice." 
(" Eucharist,'' p. 366.) As to the precise fea- 
tures of his system, and its essential identity 
with that of the Church of Rome, they who 
wish to be fully informed must consult his 
"Works themselves, or must read the Strictures 
here presented to the public. They will there 
see, how light he makes of original sin and 
" the infection of nature f how he injures the 
doctrine of the Atonement ; and how he repu- 
diates that of Justification by Faith. He does 
not of course acknowledge the Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, as defined by the Creed 
of Pope Pius the Fourth, because our Church 
in our 28th Article condemns it expressly and 
by name. But he looks on the Eucharist, as 
a Propitiatory Sacrifice ; and he holds that the 
body of Christ is in the elements, taking their 
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shape and extending through their space, and 
being whole and undivided in every particle of 
the bread and drop of the wine. He holds, 
therefore, that it is necessarily taken by all 
who receive the elements, worthy or unworthy. 
He represents the difference between the 
Churches of England and Rome, as a verbal 
difference. He makes as near an approach, 
as it is possible for him under his present cir- 
cumstances to make. Let him and his followers 
beware how they try to stand still on an in- 
clined plane ! The " British Critic '' informed 
us some years ago, what is the Tractarian view 
of the near relationship between their Doctrine 
of the Incarnation and the Tridentine one of 
Transubstantiation. " The idea that to a Chris- 
" tian, believing all the astonishing mysteries 
" which are contained in the Doctrine of the 
" Incarnation, the further belief in the Real 
'• Presence, even to the extent of the Tridentine 
** definition, is ' a serious tax on his credulity,' 
" is not tenable for a moment," (" Brit. Crit.'' 
Ixiii. p. 71.) The gentleman who penned these 
words, is now a Romanist. Let all who can 
read them with complacency, or even without 
a shudder, tremble for themselves. They are 
on the inclined plane. 

It is often asked : Is not Tractarianism 
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almost defunct ? No ! Far firom it. It is less 
obtrusive than before. It pursues a more 
cautious course. It even adopts the language 
and the dress of Evangelical religion. In 
acting thus, it has borrowed its policy from 
the Jesuits, whose Order Dr. Newman has 
joined, and whose Devotional Works Dr. Pusey 
has recommended for use in our Church. But 
it is on this account more to be dreaded than 
ever. It is impossible for those who feel for 
the honour of Christ, to enter into any com-^ 
promise with it. Now Archdeacon Wilberforce 
occupies the vacant chair, which was filled by 
Dr. Newman. He is the Coryphajus of the 
Tractarians at the preseut moment. If his 
Works on the Incarnation and the Eucharist 
were allowed to go unanswered, a great im- 
pulse would thereby be communicated to that 
Movement which commenced, as the Oxford 
Resolutions published by Mr. Perceval have 
revealed to us, in views of the Sacrament and 
the Priesthood identical with the Archdeacon's. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to call at- 
tention to the subject of the following pages. 
Works so influential, which contain error so 
fatal and so contagious, demand exposure — 
especially since their tendency is not obvious 
on their face. There is an attempt made by 
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the Archdeacon to preserve much of the truth 
which, in early years, he imbibed from his 
father, (as he himself pleasingly confesses,) in 
company with the views which were afterwards 
instilled into him by his College Tutor and 
Friend, Dr. Newman. He tries to reconcile 
the conflicting systems of opinion — but in vain. 
The effort, however, gives an ambiguous and 
cloudy character to his writing — particularly 
in the "Incarnation'* — which must deceive 
many. This deceptiveness renders it the more 
necessary, that the real character of his Works 
should be pointed out — though it makes the 
task a more difficult one. He seldom con- 
denses what it is his object to teach, into a 
definition. His drift is felt, when no single 
sentence can be found which clearly embodies 
it. So that it is hard to make Extracts, which 
prove the correctness of a Reviewer's descrip- 
tion. 

Deeply convinced, that all is at stake — ^that 
all the fruits of the Reformation are in danger 
of being swept away— the Author of these 
*' Strictures '' has done what he could — what 
the leisure he possessed, and the books to 
which he had access, permitted him — in both 
which respects he is limited, in the one by his 
being placed in charge of a large Parish, and 
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in the other by the want of any other Library 
than his own * — to stem the torrent. If in 
doing this^ he has encroached on the time which 
should have been devoted to his parish duties, 
let him b^ allowed to say, that he was not 
forward to undertake the task. Though he 
read the " Incarnation/' immediately after its 
first appearance, with consternation, yet he 
allowed two years to elapse, before he took up 
his pen, though often pressed to do so. Seeing 
that no one else did it, he at last complied 
with the earnest request of his old and re- 
spected Friend, the Editor of the " Christian 
Observer,'' and wrote a Review of it in that 
periodical. Having done this in the year 
1850, it was natural, that he should respond 
to a similar request, as regards the " Eucha- 
rist," last autumn. And now, the Reviews, 
thus contributed to the " Christian Observer '' 
are republished, with much alteration and 
enlargement, in the following pages. This is 
done at the suggestion of one, whose judgment 
and whose wish the Author is not entitled to 
dispute. May the publication of them answer, 
through the Divine blessing, the object de- 

* The want of access to a Public Library has led to a 
charge against the Archdeacon of mistranslation, p. 67« 
which is retracted in the Postscript, p. 287. 
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signed ! Mindful of his Ordination Vow, to 
bend all his studies to the understanding 
and teaching of Holy Writ, the Author would 
gladly have discussed the character of the 
Archdeacon's system, on the ground of Scrip- 
ture alone. But as the Archdeacon's appeal 
has been to the Fathers and the Ancient 
Church, he has been obliged to spend a large 
part of his time in examining, how far that 
appeal is made good. His conclusion is, that 
though the Fathers used language which may 
seem to countenance the Archdeacon's theory, 
and though the Ancient Church fell into prac- 
tices which inevitably led to the establishment 
of the Sacramental and Priestly System, yet 
the development took place only in the days 
of the Schoolmen. Those who desire to know 
more of the argument from Scripture may pro- 
fitably read an able pamphlet, entitle^ " Rec- 
tification of Archdeacon Wilberlbrce ; " and 
those who are curious to see the hand which the 
Schoolmen had in bringing the theory to 
maturity, may consult Archdeacon Garbett's 
Introduction to his " Review of Dr. Pusey's 
Sermon on the Eucharist,," published in 1843. 



. Gainsborough Vicarage, Dec. 28» 1 853. 
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A^^ 28| uSe % } -^^ " Creationism," mid " Creatianism." 
Page 73, line 6, /or ^ tired the patience oi our hearers,^ 
read 
^ tried the patience of our readers.** 



STBICTUKES* 

ON ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE'S 

DOCTRINE OF THE INCAENATION OP CUE LOED 
JESUS CHEIST. 

The incarnation of Jesus Christ — that act of 
the Deity, whereby the human and divine na- 
tures were united, and yet kept distinct, in the 
Person of our Blessed Lord — presents a sub- 
ject, which should never be approached with- 
out caution by human reasoners. It is a re- 
vealed mystery, — not in the sense merely of 
some of the truths spoken of by St. Paul, which 
were announced for ages, but not understood 
till cleared up in the Gospel — such as the call 
of the Gentiles ; but in the sense of a truth 
mysteriovs in itself, and which must always be 

* The Substance, much enlarged, of a Review in the 
"Christian Observer" of April 1850. (The references 
are to the Ist Edition of the Archdeacon's book.) 
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imcrutahle to our finite faculties — ^like the 
kindred doctrine of the Trinity. To pry cu- 
riously into such a mystery, — to draw from it 
deductions, not demonstrably inevitable — and 
to make those deductions binding on men's 
faith, equally with the mystery itself — is a 
proceeding fraught with danger, and one which 
no man will be in haste to adopt, who feels it 
to be his true wisdom to sit as a little child at 
the feet of the Great Teacher, and not to ven- 
ture, without absolute necessity, beyond the 
precincts of express Revelation. , 

§ 1. TREATMENT BY ENGLISH DIVINES. 

It is remarkable, how ^uniformly our most 
celebrated divines have exhibited this child- 
like wisdom, with regard to the mysterious 
subject of which we speak. 

We look in vain for a Treatise on it, amongst 
the volumes produced by our greatest writers. 

Waterland, in his numerous writings devoted 
to cognate subjects, has no such Treatise. He 
mentions the Incarnation, only to defend it, as 
the Athanasian Creed defends it, from the he- 
retical deductions or explanations, which de- 
stroyed the revealed verity. Bishop Bull, in 
his equally numerous writings, similar in cha- 
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racier takes the same cautious course. Bishop 
Pearson, in his invaluable Exposition of the 
Creed, launches out into no such speculations. 
In Hooker's great work, there is but one short 
chapter, belonging to the Fifth Book, which 
gives any ground for theorizing on the sub- 
ject ; and the language of that chapter may 
be explained, as we shall hereafter shew, by 
collating it with the language of preceding 
chapters. Bishop Beveridge, in his Expositions 
of the Church Articles, the Catechism, and the 
Creed, touches briefly and reverently on the 
Incarnation. Even in Bishop Stillingfleet's six 
folio volumes— the ornament of a Theological 
library, as he himself was of our Church — ^we 
discover no treatise on this subject. Of course, 
that learned Bishop speaks of the humanity of 
Christ on several occasions— particularly in 
the treatise entitled, " the Doctrine of* the 
Trinity and Transubstantiation Compared,'' — 
but this he does in no metaphysical or theo- 
retical manner. Barrow, who so singularly 
combined mathematical ability of the highest 
order with an extraordinary '^ copia fandi," 
did not indulge himself in any excursion into 
this wide and thorny field. We search Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor's works in vain for a professed 
treatise. The same may be said of Hammond's 

B 2 
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works. Need we add that we know of no such 
treatise existing in the long row of volumes 
which the Parker Society has published, the 
works of the Reformers ? Why continue this 
enumeration of our most eminent Divines, who 
with one consent have shrunk from handling 
the doctrine of the Incarnation "in extenso?'' 
We have named a sufficient number to warrant 
the inference, that such a consent is not acci- 
dental. The phenomenon, that so many mas- 
ters in our Israel should have pursued so 
cautious a course, when, from their conscious- 
ness of the possession of transcendent powers, 
they must have been tempted to pursue a 
bolder one, admits of but one solution. Like 
Socrates of old, they " knew their own ignor- 
ance," They knew that no powers of man in 
his present state are adequate to fathom the 
mighty depth. 

What says Dr. Donne ; metaphysical as he is 
—according to Dr. Johnson, even in his poetry? 
Quoting Basil, in his Sermons on the Nativity, 
he says of the " Incarnation : " — " Silentio 
honoretur; immo potius ne cogitationibus per- 
mittatur." He adduces still higher authority 
for such caution : " That is enough which we 
have in St. John, ' Every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus is come in the flesh, is of God/ " 
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What says Barrow ? " It becometh us rather 
to adore the depth of God's wisdom, than to 
sound it, or hope by searching to find the bottom 
of it." (Sermon on the " Incarnation.") 

The distinguished Divines of whom we have 
spoken, treated the subject, when it fell in 
their way, practically — not considering the 
Incarnation, as it is in itself but as it is to 
us, — and therefore they subordinated it to 
Christ's Death, to which it was absolutely ne- 
cessary as a step ; according to his own words : 
'^ For this cause came I into the world." They 
first shewed the value of that Death, and thence 
inferred the value of the Incarnation, — and the 
duty of thankfulness to Him " who, though 
He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, 
that we through His poverty might be rich ! " 

These great and wise men had not only a 
seasonable sense of the weakness of the human 
faculties, and that preference of the practical 
to the speculative, which characterises English- 
men, and is our chief safeguard against the 
influx of Neology ; but they had also a perfect 
knowledge of the perilous contests which 
agitated the early church, concerning our 
Lord's Human Nature. They were well aware, 
moreover, of the Scholastic disputes which 
raged between the Realists and Nominalists in 
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the middle ages. They had a wholesome hor- 
ror of reviving such furious contests and dis- 
putes, and of treading rashly " 'per ignes sup- 
positos cineri doloso/' 

We, who live in the nineteenth century, 
have had an additional warning supplied us 
by the controversy, kindled some years ago on 
the subject of Christ's humanity by Mr. 
Irving, who shocked the ears of all humble 
Christians, by asserting, that the sinfulness 
which is in our fallen nature was also in the 
flesh which our Lord assumed.* 

Undeterred by warnings, and unswayed by 
example, the Archdeacon of the East Riding 
has put forth a whole volume, and one of no 
ordinary dimensions, on the mystery of the 
" Incarnation."" Success will justify the bold- 
est attempts. We wish sincerely that we could 
congratulate the author of the work before us, 
on the success which has attended his attempt. 
Inclination as well as justice, — personal regard 
for his character, —and unbounded admiration 
for the great name which he inherits from his 
sainted father, one of the brightest and purest 

* Hooker speaks well on this subject. ** The sentence 
**oi death and condemnation, which only taketh hold 
" upon sinful flesh, could no way possibly extend to Him. 
" THs made His death voluntary:* (Eccl. Pol. V. c. 56.) 
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names which adorn our history, — ^lead us to de- 
sire unfeignedly, that we could thus congratu- 
late him and the Church at large. But we 
cannot honestly do it. On the contrary, we 
think it our duty, though a painful one, to 
give a brief review of his work, that we may 
shew how many rocks and quicksands, cur- 
rents and whirlpools, lie in the course of one 
who quits the safe anchorage of Scripture, and 
launches his frail bark on the troubled and 
treacherous sea of human speculation. 

"We beg to observe, that we can do little 
more than give a sketch of the Archdeacon's 
Book, and point out its most objectionable 
tendencies. To discuss at due length the many 
questions he bpens, questions too of the highest 
importance, would require a volume equal in 
size to his own. We wish also to premise, 
that we cheerfully concede to him the praise 
of ability and eloquence. We heartily agree 
with him, that religion must be objective, as 
well as subjective ; that in our fallen state it 
cannot spring from within, but must come to 
us from without ; from the divine grace, 
setting before us in Holy Scripture the Son of 
God, as the Personal Object on which our faith 
must rest ; with all the wonderful and heart- 
touching Facts of His revealed History — His 
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Incarnation, Life, Death, Resurrection, and 
Ascension, the Gift of the Comforter, the For- 
mation of His Church, His perpetual Mediation 
in Heaven for us, and His moving us by the 
Holy Spirit to believe in Him, to love Him, 
and to obey Him. We join in the most em- 
phatic condemnation which the Archdeacon 
can utter, of the sentiment quoted by him from 
Miss Martineau, that " all genuine faith is, 
" other circumstances being the same, of about 
" equal value. The value is in the act of faith, 
" more than in the object.'' What confusion of 
language is here ! How can Faith be genuine, 
concerning an unseen object, ]inless it rests on 
indisputable testimony, which determines the 
nature of that object ? If fancy — or what we 
hear much spoken of at present, consciousness 
—or a supposed inward light — or unassisted 
reason — or oral tradition through many gene- 
rations — be the ground of Faith, such Faith 
may well vary. But Christian Faith is a full 
and rational persuasion of the truths of 
Christianity, on divine testimony, recorded in 
Scripture. We utterly repudiate the idea, 
that the Progress of Society can make men 
what they ought to be. Nothing but its im- 
pregnation with pure, Scriptural Christianity 
can ever eflfect thi^. There is but one diving 
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medicine for our diseases, public and private ; 
and we must not mix up anything of our own 
with it, we must take it exactly as God has 
given it us. We must look out of ourselves, 
where all is darkness and misery, and look up 
to Christ. Even Faith, as a work, does not 
save us. The Archdeacon quotes a beautiful 
passage in p. 5, from Hare's " Mission of the 
Comforter.'' He might have also quoted the 
" Homily on Salvation" (or " Justification," as 
it is called in the 11th Article). "As St. John 
" Baptist did put the people from him, and 
" pointed them to Christ, saying. Behold the 
" Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of 
" the world, even so, great and godly a virtue 
" as Faith is, it putteth us from itself, and re- 
" mitteth us unto Christ, for to have only by 
" Him remission of our sins or Justification." 

§ 2. RATIONALISM NOT MET BY MEDIiBVALISM. 

But whilst we cordially agree with him, 
that Religion must be objective, having for 
its chief Object, Christ — a personal and his- 
torical Christ, — we would remind him and 
ourselves, that to be of any use to us, our reli- 
gion must also be subjective. It must be per- 
sonal and individual. We must not only fix 
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our eyes, but also our hearts, on Christ. "We 
must examine our state within. For He has 
told us : " The kingdom of God is within 
you." 

The Archdeacon says : 

"When the minds of men are roused from any pro- 
" tracted apathy, their first inquiries will of course be of 
" a subjective character, because they will begin by taking 
" a survey of their own state, before they pass into the 
"world around. And this accounts for the subjective 
" tone, which marked the great reaction of the Sixteenth 
" Century (the Reformation) ; as well as for the predom- 
" inance of the same temper in the last generation. In 
"the last age, the first object required was to provoke 
" men to a seriousness which was too often wanting, and 
" thus to call them to an examination of their own hearts. 
" But it is time that the subjective Revival of the last age 
" should assume also an objective character." (p. 6.) 

We think that the Archdeacon here unjustly 
depreciates the Reformation ; and the spiritual 
Revival in our Church of which he speaks, 
and in which his venerated Father took a 
large part. We think that he misrepresents 
both these happy events, when he gives an 
impression, that there was in each case too 
great an infusion of the subjective into our 
national religion ; and that something remains 
to be done, to remedy the supposed deficiency, 
and give stability and security to what was 
then effected. This is a favourite theory, we 
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are aware, with the Archdeacon's school, and 
serves to put a fair colour on their zeal for the 
outward parts of Religion ; but we wholly 
deny its foundation in fact. The Reformation 
raised up Christ again, after He had been 
buried under a heap of superstitions for more 
than ten centuries. The Revival of the last 
age roused our Countrymen from a deep sleep, 
and called their attention once more to the 
great truths of the Gospel which the Reforma- 
tion had restored to light, when they were in 
danger of wholly forgetting them, and desert- 
ing Christ for Epictetus. In each case there 
was a mighty service done, under God, to 
mankind. We strenuously contend, that in 
neither case was the objective element of reli- 
gion neglected. On the contrary, the Facts of 
the Gospel History were the groundwork on 
which rested the labours and the successes 
both of the Reformation and the Revival. 
And in each case there was an immediate out- 
ward and visible change for the better, in the 
decency and solemnity of the public Services, 
and in the number and condition of the Sacred 
Buildings. "Hie Archdeacon would have had 
the Churchy in his sense of the word, made 
more prominent. But the Church had long 
been too prominent, when our Reformers com- 
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menced their hard and perilous task. They 
had too clearly seen what were the effects of 
the Church occupying the foreground, and 
Christ being thrust out of sight or worshipped 
only in the shape of Images ; and they were 
not likely to commit that error, even after 
they had purified the Church. It would have 
brought back in the end the old evils. The 
Church would soon again have been thought 
to consist of the Clergy alone. And at the Re- 
vival, the plan pursued, and which God blessed, 
was to tread as carefully as possible in the 
footsteps of the Reformers, and to run no risk 
of exchanging lethargy and latitudinarianism 
for formalism ancj superstition. 

Whilst, then, we unite with our Author in 
opposing Rationalism, against which he speaks 
so strongly — whatever meaning we assign to 
the word, — whether with him we define it, 
" the self-relying development of men's inhe- 
" rent powers," * or with others, ' an undue 

• Somewhat inconsistently, the Archdeacon, after giv- 
ing this definition of Rationalism as " self-relying ** (p. 2) 
says in p. 12,— not, we fear, without a purpose — " The Sys- 
** tem of Rationalism can go along with that of the Church 
'* so far as to admit Christ in name* and to recognize in 
** words the necessity oi Divine help" By " the System 
of the Church" he explains himself in p. 14 to mean 
the " Sacramental System." Does he intend to brand 
all as Rationalists, who do not go along with his System? 
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confidence in the strength of Reason, leading 
to the rejection of all which is incomprehen- 
sible in Revelation/ — we maintain that there 
is no need, in our contest with this terrible 
foe, to have recourse to Medicevalism — with its 
corrupt and tyrannical Church System. The 
attempt to fight the battle of Christianity with 
weapons forged before the Reformation for the 
purpose of enslaving the mind and conscience, 
not with " the Sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God," would but terminate in a 
reaction favourable to Infidelity. 

§ 3. REALISM AKD HUMAN NATURE. 

To begin our sketch, then. One of the first 
things the Archdeacon does, is to proclaim 
himself a " Realist/' As this term is some- 
what strange to modern ears — though not to 
the readers of Ecclesiastical history — ^it may 
be needful to explain what Realism is. Per- 
haps we cannot do this better, than by quoting 
what Mr. Hallam says of it in his " Literature 
of Europe.'' 

" Most have heard of the long controversies between 
''the Realists and Nominalists, concerning the nature of 
** universals, or the genera and species of things. The first, 
'* with Plato and Aristotle, maintained their objective or 
*• external reality ; either, as it was called, ante rem, as 
** eternal archetypes in the Divine Intelligence, or in re. 
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'* as forms inherent in matter. The second, with Zeno, 
^* gave them only asuhjective existence, as ideas conceived 
'* hy the mind ; and have hence, in later times, acquired 
" the name of Conceptualists." " The great Schoolmen, 
'* Aquinas and Scotus, in whatever else they might disa- 
" gree, were united on the Realistside. In the 14th century. 
" William Ockham (an Englishman) revived the opposite 
** h3rpothesi8 with considerable success/' ^' Ockham 's doc- 
** trine was prohibited at Paris, by Pope John XXII. whose 
" theological opinions, as well as secular encroachments, 
" he had opposed.'* " Jeter D'Ailly, Gerson, and other 
*' principal men of their age, were Nominalists. The sect 
" was very powerful in Germany, and may be considered 
" on the whole, as prevalent in this Century" (the Fif- 
"teenth). The prohibition at Paris was repealed in 
'' 1481, — and the h^^pothesis of the Nominalists virtually 
** permitted to be held, amidst the acclamations of the 
" University, especially one of its four Nations, that of 
*' Germany. Some of their party had, during the perse- 
*' cution, taken refuge in that Empire, and in England, 
" both friendly to their cause ; and this metaphysical con- 
" tention of the Fifteenth Century suggests and typifies the 
"great religious convulsion of the next. The weight of 
*' ability, during this later and less flourishing period of 
" Scholastic Philosophy was on the Nominalist side ; 
" and though the political circumstances to which we have 
''alluded were not immediately connected with their 
''principle, this metaphysical sect facilitated in some 
" measure the success of the Reformation,** (Lit. of 
Europe. Vol. I. p. 253. 1st Ed.) 

From this brief but interesting historical 
account it will be seen, that for any person in 
the present day to profess himself a Realist 
and to endeavour to revive Realism, is to take 
a backward step. There must be something 
either in the doctrine, or connected with it, 
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which makes the mind adverse to free inquiry 
— something which is hostile to those prin- 
ciples of the Reformation to which England is 
so highly indebted. If, therefore, we estimate 
the spirit and the results of the Reformation 
at a high price, we must refuse to assist in the 
revival. What good we should procure by it, 
we do not clearly perceive ; but we easily see 
that we might suffer some loss. If we lost no- 
thing else, we should certainly lose a vast deal 
of time, without bringing the dispute to a con- 
clusion. What says John of Salisbury, a divine 
and a scholar, who lived In the midst of the 
contest in the twelfth Century ? 

" In quS. laborans, mundus jam sennit ; In 
" qua plus temporls consumptum est, quam In 
" acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio con- 
" sumpserit Caesarea domus. Haec enim tam- 
" diu multos tenult, ut ciim hoc unum tot& vita 
" quaererent, tandem nee istud nee aliud in- 
" venlrent.'' This is not a very promising 
description of what we might expect from a 
renewal of this scholastic agitation. 

Let us, however, allow the Archdeacon to 
speak for himself on this favourite subject of 
Realism. 

" In the case of Man, we discern the fact of some real 
" principle of connexion, hy which the individual members 
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*' of his race are bound together, which constitutes them 
*' one actual whole and which shews itself in that uni- 
*'formity of type, which marks the perpetual ranks of 
" their infinite succession. This principle of connexion, 
** is what we call Human Nature. Wherein this cour 
" nexion consists, can no more be explained, than wherein 
'* consists the union between the soul and the body." 
(p. 39.) 

*' The reality of Human Nature, as a thing, existing in 
'' the external world, has been denied, because to assert 
" reality for the idea of it in our own minds would be 
** contrary to the theory oi Nominalism which prevails in 
" logic. But this is to abuse the principles of Nominal- 
" ism, on one side, as the opposite principle of Realism 
" has been abused on the other." (p. 4f5.) 

"The community of Nature must not be confined 
" merely to that animal side of man's being, on which he 
" touches upon the brute creation. What is the meaning 
" of all conference and concert among men, unless there 
" be a retU unity in the higher part of their constitution ? 
" The instinctive belief in such an union lies too deep 
" surely, to be the mere result of observation. There is 
" a moral instinct, by which we feel assured, that the 
" sentiments which live in our own hearts will be re- 
*' sponded to in that of our brother. The man must be 
" cold and faithless, who could enjoy life without such 
" confidence. Even our judgments about the material 
'' world assume the existence of principles common to 
" all. Coincidence, resemblance, and proportion, the 
" three keys to our knowledge of Creation, require to 
'' exist within us, in order to be called forth. Any one 
'* will discern this, who attempts to demonstrate, pro- 
** perly speaking, the Fourth Proposition of the First 
"Book of Euclid." (p. 48.) 

We controvert not these statements. We 
decline mingling in the fray, between Realists 
and Nominalists. What we doubt is the wisr 
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dom and utility of mixing up Metaphysics witli 
the plain matter of fact — so dear to the heart 
of every Christian, though overwhelming to 
his mind — that Christ " was made many The 
Archdeacon confesses, tliat when we have 
tried to define what Human Nature is, we 
cannot comprehend it. Then why make the 
attempt ? Why not be content to go as f[ir as 
Scripture leads us — and no further? Why 
talk of Realism, when we have Revelation ? 
Why, but because the learned Archdeacon has 
an object in view, and Scripture does not serve 
his purpose. If Human Nature is " a thing 
existing in the external world," he wishes us 
to conclude tliat it is capable of communica- 
tion — of . transference. He wislies to lay the 
foundation for the great dogma of his whole 
Book, that Christ communicates to us His 
Human Nature, tlirough tlie Sacraments and 
Church Ordinances, and in no other way ; 
and that this communicatitm of His Humanity 
is necessary to salvation, l)ei!ig the only mode 
by which He unites us to Himself, the only 
8ourc% from which Faith and tlie other Chris- 
tian graces flow. It is with tlie design of pre- 
paring us for this extraordinary dogma, which 
is not unfolded till we advance into his Book, 
that the Archdeacon is so earnest in asserting 
c 
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Human Nature to be a Res. Let us anticipate 
what he unfolds, and lay before our readers a 
few extracts, to shew that we have not mis- 
stated his dogma, nor misapprehended his 
design. 

Let us premise, that Christ is called ^^the 
Pattern Man \^ and that the word * Pattern ' 
does not mean, that He is an Example (though 
it is not denied that He is such), but that He 
is the perfect Model of Human Nature, the 
Archetype which existed in the Divine Mind. 
His Humanity is called " the Pattern form." 
We now proceed to our extracts : 

*' Men are not united to the Second Man by that ac- 
" tual paternity by which they are bound to the first. 
" 3ut the 'pattern form is perfectly developed ; it remains 
" only to find some no less real means of union, whereby 
** they may enjoy the blessing of this higher descent. 
" For *the first man is of the earth, earthy; the Second 
" Man is the Lord from Heaven/ The first is the original 
'* form on which Humanity was moulded, and with which 
" all its inheritors have been connected by natural de- 
** scent. The sepond is the pattern form, on which it was 
'' remodelled, and which was designed as a principle of 
** union, to those who should be joined to it by grace. 
** Wiih Adam all men are actually connected, for they 
" are born his children ; and alj men who will^ nwy* by 
" the new birth of regeneration, be united to Christ*' 
(p. 80.) 

" By what means the relation is maintained is in each 
^' case an inexplicable mystery; the natural alliance 
'^ which takes place by descent being not less wonderful, 
' than that supernc^tural alliance which i^ brought about 
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*^ by regeneration. To analyze the law of family affinity 
" is as much beyond our powers, as to understand how 
" * as many as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
" on Christ.' The first is that transmission of the nature 
** of our common ancestor, which causes us to be what 
'* we are ; the second is that spiritual Presence of the 
" Manhood of Christy hy union with which we become what 
" it is given us to be.** (p. 299.) 

" The assertion then of our Lord's presence according 
** to His Human Nature, and of our real union with the 
** Manhood of Christ, is no technical or unnecessary 
'* dogma, but that pregnant fact on which is built our 
" present regeneration, and our future hope." (p. 304.) 

" It is for the diffusion of this renewed and renewing 
" Manhood, that those media have been provided, whereby 
" the Son of Man communicates Himself to his brethren. 
" All the ordinances of the Churchy its hallowed things, places, 
" and persons, its worship, and Sacraments, are a series of in- 
" struments whereby the sanctified Manhood of the Mediator 
" diffuses itself as a life-giving seed, through the mass of 
" humanity.'' (p. 327.)] 

" The Doctrine of our Lord*s Incai'nation, which is the be- 
** ginning and end of the Oospel, declares to us that the renewal 
" of man*s nature is effected through union with the Manhood 
" of Christ.*' (p. 395.) 

" Jll the private prayers, thoughts, actions, of Christians, 
*' depend on that union with Christ our Lord, which is attained 
" through the communication of His Man*s Nature, And He 
'* communicates it through those public acts, whereby 
" the Great Head of the Christian body joins all its 
" members to Himself." (p. 397.) 

" Sacraments are the extension of the Incarnation. Through 
" these means we are united to the Man's Nature of 
" Christ." (p. 410. 

The fundamental dogma is here exhibited. 
We have called it ' extraordinary/ because it 
appears to us so different from the idea of that 
c 2 
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union with Christ which Scripture presents. 
Our Lord exalted and purified Human Nature 
hy uniting it to the 'Divine ; why should He not 
do the same with Human Nature in our per- 
sons, which He did in His own ? Scripture 
sanctions and confirms this reasonable view, 
and represents the Holy Spirit as the Agent. 
But the Sacramental view demands our union 
with Christ's Human Nature, as an interme- 
diate but indispensable step to our being 
united to His Divine Nature. Whilst, how- 
ever, this dogma appears extraordinary in one 
point of view, it does not in another. The 
Scriptural union is open to all through Faith ; 
the Sacramental is opened only by the Priest ! 

We are no professed Metaphysicians. But 
it strikes us that the very expression, " the 
communication of the Humanity of Christ," is 
one which contains a self-contradiction — in its 
application to us. 

Suppose Human Nature a reality — it is what 
every man has. Being human, it belongs to 
the whole race, by the meaning of the word. 
Christ, pre-existent as God, took it upon Him- 
self in a wonderful way ; still the thing He 
took was human. He was made "perfect 
man/' as the Athanasian Creed says. That is. 
He took all which essentially constitutes or 
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belongs to our nature. Sin forms no essential 
part of it. Sin was superinduced. " Omnis 
natura bona est,'' says Augustine. It may be 
depraved ; but so far as it is nature, it is good. 
Otherwise, we make the Creator the God of 
the Manichees. Christ, then, took our nature, 
without the sins, but not without the infirmi- 
ties, which had been superinduced. He chose 
to take the latter with it. What we wish to 
be observed is, that it was our nature He took. 
It was no new thing— it was human. Now 
how can we talk strictly of Christ ' giving us 
His humanity^ ? Humanity, as the Archdeacon 
himself says, is a thing common to all meuj — 
" a principle of connexion," — " shewing itself 
in an uniformity of type.'' How can the 
Sacraments be the means of communicating 
what we have got? How can Christ— with 
reverence be it spoken— give us our own ? 
He could be born in our nature— He could 
live and keep the Law in our nature — He 
could die in our nature ; but it is a contra- 
diction in terms to say, that He can give us 
our nature, in any but a metaphorical way. 
We, on our part, may be " born again/' most 
truly, though metaphorically — we may become 
" new creatures," in the sense of having new 
dispositions — the " new man '' may by God's 
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grace be raised up in us — "the image of God'' 
may be restored in us, in righteousness and true 
holiness ; but we can receive no new hu- 
manity. What is human is ours. Christ took 
our nature upon Him. We shall not pursue 
this subject further. We feel that it is one on 
which Angels might fear to tread — one to 
which the words of the Wise Man apply : 
" Thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this/' But the Archdeacon has compelled us. 
He has led the way, and we would gladly draw 
him back. We would at least fore-arm our 
readers against a specious Dogma, which we 
look upon as altogether antagonistic to spirit- 
uality of mind, and which does not bear exam- 
ination as to its very terms, when steadily 
viewed. We protest in limine against the Sa- 
cramental Theory as self-contradictory and un- 
intelligible. We warn the Archdeacon that he 
would revive Scholasticism and Realism to no 
purpose. So far, we repeat, as our Lord has 
Human Nature, He has what is already es- 
sentially ours. Any purity which he vouch- 
safed to add to it when He took it, and may 
vouchsafe to impart to us. He imparts by His 
Holy Spirit. The disease is in the heart — the 
remedy must be there. The mind, the ima- 
gination, the affections, have been injured — 
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it is the province of the Spirit to affect these. 
Christ gives us His Spirit when we rightly use 
the means of grace— prayer, the reading of the 
scriptures, public worship, and the sacra- 
ments. Acts of Christian virtue are also means 
of grace. We live under the Dispensation of 
the Comforter. When Christ unites us to 
Himself, it is by the Spirit — when He dwells 
in us, in His whole Person, it is by the Spirit 
—our bodies are made " the temples of the 
Holy Ghost/' From being ^vx^Kot^ animal, 
we become irvevfAariKotj spiritual. After the 
Resurrection, we shall, if Christ^s, be wholly 
animated with the Spirit. Our bodies will 
then be cvfAuja vvtviAariKoi^^ — the ^^xo of the first 

* This expression " spiritual bodies " has heen a mine 
of speculation for the inquisitive and imaginative. We 
would have all such remember, that it occurs but once in 
Scripture, and that then it is used to describe what shall be 
the character of our bodies hereafter^ not what they are 
here. There is a contrast drawn between their present 
character, and their character after the Resurrection. 
The Catechism of Trent takes a peculiar view of the ex- 
pression, when it expounds the Article on the Resurrec- 
tion, in the Creed, and speaks of the quality " subtilty** 
whereby, it says, " the body shall be brought under the 
dominion of the better part and be perfectly obedient to 
its control." With the exception of the philosophy ex- 
hibited in the invention of this quality, the exposition is 
sound and sensible. 

All who deal with this subject should be well aware, 
that ^vx^ means the animal part. The phrase ^vxh iwra 
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Adam will be wholly under the dominion of 
the irvevfAa of the Second Adam. In short, the 
great and saving change which our union with 
Christ and the Divine nature produces is a 
spiritual change, wrought by spiritual means. 
" The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation/' " God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth." If our Blessed Lord gave us His 
very Body, in which He enshrined our Human 
nature, it would profit us nothing ; as He told 
His disciples, when He warned them against a 
literal interpretation of His language to the 
cavilling Jews by saying : *' It is the Spirit 
which quickeneth, the Flesh profiteth nothing ; 
the words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life/' (John vi. 63.) 

It is true, the Archdeacon specifies the Holy 
Spirit as engaged in performing the work of 
" communicating to us Christ's Humanity." 
But this does not alter the character of his 
dogma, or make it spiritual. The agent may 
be said to be the Holy Spirit, but the work 
performed may be wholly in the hands of the 
Priests, wholly Sacramental and material — 

applied to Adam in Genesis is the very phrase applied 
also to the inferior animals. (Gen. i, 20, 24. LXX Trans- 
lation.) 
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and accompanied by no inward communion 
with God. Such inward communion accom- 
panying it is, in fact, deprecated, as being the 
work of the individual, and not of the Church. 
Nevertheless, it is the work which Scripture 
represents as being the all-important one for 
the individual — the work, for urging to the 
commencement of which, and for facilitating 
its progress when commenced, in individuals, 
the Church was formed. Are not all the 
Epistles hortatory treatises on this great work 
— the change of the heart within ? On the other 
hand, may we not ask ; If the Archdeacon's 
Theory be a doctrine necessary to salvation, 
and the Spirit be an Agent in it, how is it 
that we never hear in Scripture, which is the 
Spirit's voice, such expressions as those he 
uses — ^the Communication of Christ's Human 
Nature — the diffusion of His Man's Nature — 
the gift of His Manhood — the union with His 
sinless Humanity ; — expressions common in 
the Archdeacon's mouth, and without which 
the Sacramental Theory cannot be spoken of ? 
Is it suflScient to quote, as the Archdeacon 
does, again and again, the words of St. Paul, 
that we are " bone of his bone, and flesh of 
his flesh " ? Does he not know, that this was 
a Jewish proverbial phrase, signifying any 
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close union ? The closeness, not the kind, of 
the union is the point signified. Thus, we 
find, David used the words to the men of Ju- 
dah : " Are ye not of my bone and of my 
flesh V A similar use of them is made re- 
peatedly by others in Scripture. They are 
taken from Adam's speech concerning Eve, 
the only case to which they literally applied. 
They are naturally transferred to the marriage 
union in all cases, but only metaphorically. 
We can assure our readers, that the Archdea- 
con's appeal to Scripture, when the word 
" flesh " occurs, or any other which seems to 
serve his purpose, is on all occasions as unsuc- 
cessful as on this. 

In connection with his Theory of Realism, 
we regret to find him spending his own and 
his reader's time in discussing the question, 
how far we are indebted for our existence and 
faculties to Traducianism, and how far to Ore- 
ationism. Here again, some, perhaps, will 
thank us for a little information concerning 
these terms. 

They are of Scholastic origin, and their in- 
troduction by the Archdeacon shews his desire 
to revive the study of the Schoolmen, which 
we deprecate as likely to be most injurious to 
the character of the English Mind. They are 
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significant of the two sources, from which, 
under God, we derive our being ; and are to 
be frequently met with in the modern German 
writers, — who love to write, " de omnibus 
rebus," and even " de quibusdam aliis." The 
ancient Fathers in the fifth Century entered 
into the difficult enquiry, which the School- 
men in the Middle Ages pursued with such 
avidity — what part of our constitution is due 
to our natural descent from Adam, and what 
part to a direct and immediate act of Creative 
power in the case of every individual ? There 
were amongst them, as might be anticipated, 
difierences of opinion. Augustine revolved 
the matter in vain. The body, he allowed, was 
the fruit of Traducianism ; — but was the soul 
also ? How can what is immaterial be handed 
down ? At the same time, how is it that the 
soul inherits corrupt inclinations ? These are 
questions which none can reconcile. Augus- 
tine confessed that he could not settle the 
point, to which of the two origins the soul 
was due. Jerome was less diffident, as usual ; 
— he pronounced the soul an immediate crea- 
tion, and branded the opposite opinion as 
heresy. Some persons in the mean time, call- 
ing themselves Christians, but taking Gnostic 
views, boldly declared, that even the body of 
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man was derived from different creative 
powers ; all the parts above the navel being 
due to God, but all below to an inferior power. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. III., 526.) We only men- 
tion this to shew, how useless, and even perni- 
cious, such speculations may be. But let us 
hear the Archdeacon deliver his own opinions. 

" There is an infinite improbability in the application 
of Creationism to the case of animated nature. And yet 
there is one case, in which it seems absolutely necessary 
to admit it. There is one part of man's nature, the very 
existence of which depends so completely on its indivi- 
dual, uncompounded, independent action, that it seems 
impossible to refer it to the co-operating influences of 
human parentage. The spirit of man, consisting in the 
principles of the rvill and personality, we must admit to be 
an immediate work of God's creative will ; although it 
be His will, in man's nature at large, to work according 
to the system of Traducianismy (p. 43.) 

This may be true ; but if it be contradicted, 
how is it to be proved ? And what sound con- 
clusions can be drawn from an hypothesis open 
to contradiction ? Moreover, as if to shew the 
uncertainty of such speculations, we find our 
Author speaking, in another part of his work, 
in a hesitating manner, inconsistent with that 
of the passage just quoted. 

" Conscience and will belong especially to the spirit. 
Wherein lies that personality, which makes each man a 
separate individual, and thus responsible for the deeds 
done in the body, it is vain to conjecture." (p. 61.) 
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Yet in the. passage above quoted, he pro- 
nounced, with an air of positiveness, that 
" personality and will " composed the spirit. 
Now, he makes " conscience and will " com- 
pose the spirit ; and as to " personality," he 
knows not what it is. We are no professed 
metaphysicians, therefore we will not attempt 
to unfold what he confesses that he cannot 
discover. "We would only turn his confession 
to good account, as an argument for avoiding 
altogether such perplexing and unprofitable 
discussions. 

It may be allowed us, in passing, to observe, 
that the abstinence from metaphysics, so re- 
markable in Holy Scripture, is a strong inter- 
nal evidence of its divine inspiration. Such 
truths as the Incarnation, and the doctrine of 
the Trinity, if communicated by uninspired 
men, would, we can scarcely doubt, have been 
accompanied by some attempts to explain 
them, and render them, as it might have been 
supposed, more easy to be believed. The 
temptation would have been irresistible ; and 
that the writers of Holy Scripture were re- 
strained from obeying it, is a proof that they 
wrote under a guidance higher and better 
than that of their own understanding and will. 

Passing from the points we have thus in- 
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troduced to the notice of our readers, " Real- 
ism/' " Creationism/' and " Traducianism/' — 
which are calculated to mystify rather than 
enlighten the mind on the Archdeacon's ques- 
tion, What is Evman Nature ? — let us now 
proceed to his investigation of the manner in 
which our blessed Lord took that nature upon 
Him. 



§ 4. ORIGINAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Here we might well suppose mention will 
first be made of the fact that Mary was a 
virgin, and that it was by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost that she conceived " the Holy 
Child, Jesus." This would prevent one from 
applying reasonings, which may hold good in 
common cases, to that unique case which be- 
longs to our blessed Lord. For His human 
tature wanted personality of its own.* It is 

• " The Personal Being, which the Son of God already 
" had, suffered not the substance to be personal which He took ; 
*' although, together with the Nature which He had, the 
" Nature also which He took continueth." "In Christ 
*' there is no Personal subsistence but one, and that from 
" everlasting." (Hooker, Eccl. Pol. V. c. 52.). These 
quotations may serve to justify what might seem a bold 
expression in the text ; — yet on such a subject we would 
wish to speak diffidently, and with a readiness to recal 
our words, if they border on error. 
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strictly our nature ; yet His manner of taking 
it was such as to distinguish between Himself 
and us in that most important particular — it 
formed no new person. Hence arise great dif- 
ficulties, and great dangers, in speaking con- 
cerning the incarnation, and the humanity of 
our Lord. If we are not very careful, we shall 
make two persons, when we are speaking of 
the two natures, which make one Christ. Holy 
Scripture ascribes to one Person all the acts, 
both divine and human, which our blessed 
Lord performed. " The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us*' — " made of a woman, 
made under the Law'* — "we have not an 
High Priest, who cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.'* He 
was " perfect man, and perfect God.*' It was 
not a mere manifestation of God in the flesh, 
without a real union. His eternal Person 
" took the manhood into God.*' Keeping 
these verities in mind, — declared, or in- 
evitably derivable from what is declared, by 
Scripture, and confirmed by the first Four 
Councils, (which is a satisfaction to us, be- 
cause it shews that the majority of Christians 
in the early ages had the same Scriptures which 
we have, and drew froin them the same de- 
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monstrable conclusions) ; — and clinging to all 
which is expressed in the 2nd, 3rd, and 4tji 
Articles of our Church, on this most important 
but mysterious subject ; — let us avoid nar- 
rowly inquiring, " How can these things he ?" 
Let us be content with the knowledge of the 
fdct : and reap from it all those blessed fruits 
of faith, and hope, and love, of gratitude and 
repentance, of humility and lowliness of mind, 
which it is calculated to produce. 

Our author has not pursued this simple and 
scriptural <;ourse in his examination of the 
manner, in which the Son of God took our na- 
ture into union with Himself He places little 
stress, so far as we can see, on the generation 
by the Holy Ghost. He prefers inquiring into 
the nature of man before the fall, and how it 
was that the entrance of sin injured that na- 
ture; — a perilous subject, on wliich rests a 
dark shadow, suitable to its melancholy cha- 
racter. He re-opens the whole dispute between 
our Church and that of Rome on the subject 
of Original Righteousness and Original Sin. 

The Church of Rome, it is well known, takes 
the highest possible view of the effect of Bap- 
tism. She holds, that in that Sacrament not 
only is the curse of original and actual sin re- 
moved, but also that the infection of nature. 
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the propensity to sin, is taken away. This 
" infection of nature/' our Church, on the 
contrary, holds to " remain even in them that 
be regenerated/'* (Art. IX.) She considers 
this the sad legacy bequeathed by Adam, 
" whereby the lust of the flesh '* (quoting the 
Greek expression used by St. Paul to designate 
that principle within us which " strives against 
the spirit '') " is not subject to the law of God." 
She declares also that this " concupiscence or 
lust, hath in itself the nature of sin."" Such 
is her strong view of " the corruption of our 
nature, or Original Sin, whereby man is very 
far gone from Original Righteousness, and is 
of his own nature inclined to evil." From all 
this it is clear, that our Church regards origi- 
nal sin as an inward depravation, derived by 
birth from our first parents ; and original 
righteousness as the Opposite state, from which 
man is very far gone (qmm longissim^, in the 
Latin Article), and therefore a state of inward 
holiness. Also that she does not consider this 
depravation removed by Baptism. 

Now the Church of Rome, seeing, as she 
could not but see, that after Baptism there is 
in children much which appears sinful, calls it 

* See Dr. Jackson's observations on this expression, 
in the ninth Vol. of his Works, p. 52. Oxf. Ed. 
D 
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concupiscence, and at the same time denies 
that this concupiscence has the nature of sin. 
She declares, that Adam had the same con- 
cupiscence in him, before he fell ; only it was 
then restrained from extravagance, by a super- 
natural indwelling Presence, which she calls 
Original Righteoibsness, or the Image of God ; 
and which was withdrawn when Adam al- 
lowed his natural concupiscence to run wild. 
How it came to run wild, while this Presence 
remained to guide and restrain it, she does not 
tell us. She holds, that this supernatural 
Presence, or Image of God, is restored by Bap- 
tism. So that a baptized person stands in the 
condition of Adam before the Fall. If, like 
Adam, he loses his guidance, he is to recover it 
by Confession, Absolution, and the Sacrament 
of Penance. It is not Christ's justifying 
righteousness that he is to seek by Faith ; it 
is the renewed intervention of the Priest. 

Such are the opposite views of the two 
Churches on this fundamental subject. Let 
us see to which of these views the Archdeacon 
inclines. 



'' It was not till an act of disobedience had separated 
" man from God, that appetite degenerated into concu- 
" piscence. Its sinfulness arises from its being ungo- 
" verned." (p. 61.) 
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** Birth-sin does not lie in the depravation of those in- 
" dividual principles of right and wrong which constitute 
'* the witness of our conscience, but in the disorder and dis- 
i' arrangement ^ which our being, regarded as a whole, has 
" derived from sin. This is * the fault and corruption * of 
" every man's nature." (p. 73.) 

How inadequate is this description of the 
corruption of our Nature, and of the wound 
inflicted by Adam's sin on all his natural off- 
spring ! Our Church evidently considers it as 
a positive inclination to evil — a poison in our 
veins, which, by some process, operates on the 
mind and soul, and produces sinfulness. She 
regards the Image or Likeness of God (what- 
ever distinction some may attempt to make 
between these) as consisting in a general rec- 
titude of man's affections and thoughts, all 
flowing towards God. This accords with the 
representation of Scripture — from whence our 
Church derives all her views. We are enjoined 
to " put on the new man, which is renewed 
in knowledge after the Image of Him that 
created us," (Col. iii. 10. ;) or, as in another 
place — " which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness," (Eph. iv. 24.) 
The Archdeacon regards the corruption of our 
jiature as rather negative than positive. 

" The corruption of nature does not lie in these separate 
" portions of it ; but in that perversion of man, as a whole, 
D 2 
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'* by which their harmony is disturbed, and their purposes 
" frustrated." (p. 63.) 

We do not deny the loss of harmony ; but 
we aflSrm that the " striving of the flesh against 
the spirit '' is something vastly more.* 

Having seen what the Archdeacon thinks 
of Original Sin, let us hear his opinion of Ori- 
ginal Righteousness, or " the Image of God/' 

" It must plainly have been from the first an indwelling, 
** not an implanted, gift; because it is declared to have 
** been the indwelling of that principle of life, which is 
" inherent in the Eternal Word: * In Him was life, and 
" the life was the light of men.' " (p. 69.) (Surely this 
is not a necessary inference from the words quoted). 

** That which guided him (Adam), was an illumination 
" from the exhaustless fountain, which has its centre in 
" Him, before whom the Angels hide their faces, and who 
" ' dwelleth in the light which nothing can approach 
"unto.'" 

'* The Guiding Light, then, of original humanity was 
** not merely that perfection of natural understanding 
** which resulted from the happy constitution of man's " 
** inherent powers, but a special and supernatural indwell- 
" ing of the Great Author of all knowledge." (p. 70.) 

This I'ast is a very startling sentence, as it 
coincides precisely with the view which the 
Church of Rome takes. 

The Archdeacon feels the need of parrying 

an objection to his statement. He says : 

** All that is necessary is, that we shall not so wholly 
" identify the sinfulness of man with that loss of guid- 

* See Appendix A. 
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" ance on which it followed, as to destroy the individual 
" responsibility of Adam's children." (p. 76.) 

How many questions here suggest them- 
selves to the perplexed mind 1 If man's sin- 
fulness followed the loss of the supernatural 
indwelling guidance, how came that guidance 
to be first lost ? Wlio can answer this ques- 
tion ? Who can draw the line to which the 
Archdeacon alludes, between man's misfortune 
and man's guilt ? The depths of the Great 
Problem are unfathomable. We are as stea- 
dily opposed as the Archdeacon can be to the 
Rationalistic notion, that man can ever by his 
unaided powers find his way back to original 
goodness. We doubt not that Adam himself 
had the same divine help to keep him upright, 
which we have to restore us to uprightness, 
and that he forfeited it by an act for which he 
was responsible. The Spirit of God was doubt- 
less with him before he fell — and we trust, 
returned to him, on his repentance and faith, 
after the fall. But how it could happen, that, 
when he was made in the likeness of God, 
he defaced that likeness by yielding to the 
Tempter, instead of obeying the suggestions of 
the Spirit, we are lost in attempting to ex- 
plain. Suffice it to know our present fallen 
state, a/nd the means of owr recovery. Here 
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Scripture reveals what we can understand. As 
our Church says : — " without the grace of God 
" preventing us, that we may have a good will, 
" and working with us, when we have it," 
(Art. X.), we shall never be restored to the 
favour of God; — we shall never put off the old 
man, and put on the new man. And this 
preventing and concurring grace is purchased 
for us by our incarnate Lord, who by dying on 
the cross " led captivity captive, and received 
gifts for men.^' It is the grace of the Com- 
forter, whom He sent down to be our abiding 
help in the awful warfare we have to carry on 
with the world, the flesh, and the Devil, till 
He shall come again in His glorious body at 
the end of the world. Suffice it for us to know 
this. But the Archdeacon in seeking to know 
more, has been punished with loss of sight — 
for alas ! he has fallen into the darkness of 
Rome. Let us hear Dr. Jackson — one of our 
great divines, and universally confessed to be 
such — on the subject of the Romish view. 

** It is in confesso, and more than so, an undoubted 
" maxim of the Church of Romu , that the grace which is 
" infused by and from our Lord Jesus Christ, is a super- 
" natural quality, or a qualification more sovereign than 
*' the first grace which God bestowed on the first man. 
" Now if that grace were a superaddition to his nature or 
*' constitution, as he was the work of God, the loss of that 
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" grace could not have made any wound in the human 
** nature, which the least drop of that grace which dis- 
*' tilleth daily from the second Adam might not more 
'' than fully cure. In respect of these and other reasons 
" which might be alleged, all such congregations or as- 
" semblies of Christian men as have departed, or have been 
" extruded^ out of the Romish Church, stand deeply engaged 
*' to deny, that the righteousness of the first man was a 
" grace or quality supernatural." (Works, Vol. ix. p. 8. 
Ox. Ed.) 

And again : speaking of the doctrine, that 
" Original sin " consists only in " the privation 
of that svpematural grace/' Dr. Jackson says : 

" To maintain this opinion, especially since 
the publishing of the Canons of the Trent Cotm- 
cil, tlie Romish Church is deeply engaged." 

To which, with the Dr., we add, that our 
Church is as deeply engaged to deny it. Or 
to repeat his precise words : 

" In respect of these and many other rea- 
" sons which might be alleged, all such con- 
" gregations or assemblies as have departed, 
" or have been extruded, out of the Romish 
'* Church, stand deeply engaged to deny, that 
" the righteousness of the first man was a 
" grace or quality supernatural.'" 

The Dr. says also, that there are some evil 
consequences to be deduced from the Romish 
view, which are " less tolerable than Socini- 
anism.'' 
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We see, then, how much is at stake. We 
acknowledge that the Archdeacon tries to turn 
the edge of Dr. Jackson's objections, by dis- 
tinguishing between his own view and that 
which the learned Doctor assailed. But we 
think that he wholly fails. 

Mr. Newman, while yet a Tractarian, used 
similar language to the Archdeacon's, in his 
" Lectures on Justification ; '^ " What Adam 
" lost in sinning, was a supernatural endow- 
" ment/' (Lect. on Just. p. 1 77.) " Adam's 
" supernatural clothing was not an imputed 
" righteousness."' (lb.) Hence he concluded, 
that to recover what Adam lost, and what we 
need, we must seek an indwelling Justifying 
Righteousness. The great object, though much 
concealed, of his Book was, to confound Jus- 
tification with Sanctification — and whilst he 
used the word Justification, to represent it as 
something in us — as the restoration, in fact, of 
that " Image of God " which was Adam's 
" supernatural endowment." This he consi- 
dered as restored by Baptism ! Thus he lost 
the Scriptural view of Justification by Christ's 
imputed righteousness, which, as Hooker says, 
is perfect, but not inherent ; and took a vast 
stride towards that gulf into which he has 
sunk. Let us for a moment compare the Ian- 
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guage of Dr. Newman on this subject and the 
Archdeacon's, and we shall perceive an omi- 
nous resemblance. 
Mr. Newman says : 

" Wher^s we have gained under the Gospel what we 
" lost in Adam, and justification is a reversing of our 
'' forfeiture, and a rohe of righteousness is what Christ 
** gives, perchance such a robe is what Adam lost.'* 
(Lect. on Just. p. 176.) 

The Archdeacon says : 

" Inasmuch as the gift of union with Christ, which is 
** bestowed by the Holy Ghost, is plainly a supernatural 
" blessing, and that through it we are to recover that 
" likeness to God which man (Originally possessed, it 
**followSt that the likeness of God must have been some 
" Divine presence, superadded to primitive nature." (p. 
71.) 

Thus it is, that by reasoning from the case 
of a rebellious subject, who needs a free pardon 
from the King for his restoration, to the case 
of the same subject before he lost the Royal 
favour, and vice versd, we are to be logically 
juggled out of the inestimable Doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith. A distinction, indeed, is 
made between two kinds of righteousness ; the 
one is called imparted, the other implanted ; — 
but imputed, there is none. And both the 
kinds of righteousness, thus distinguished, are 
to be obtained through the Sacraments — as 
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we shall see, when we have advanced further* 
in the Archdeacon's Book. 

Before we pass from this subject, let us re- 
lieve ourselves, and breathe for a few moments 
a clearer air, by presenting our readers with a 
short summary of Augustine s view oi original 
sin and original righteousness, as given by 
the late Bishop of Lincoln in his Charge of 
1843. 

*^ Original righteousness, or the righteousness of Adam 
*' before the Fall, consisted in obedience to God, and in 
** the absence of the law of lust in his members striving 
*' against the law of his mind ; and the sin of Adam 
" consisted ip disobedience, from which flowed the lust- 
^' ing of the flesh against the mind; and this lusting of 
" the flesh has been transmitted to his posterity. Original 
** siUy then, consists in the disobedience of the soul of 
** man to the law of God, and in the lusting of the flesh of 
'^ man against his spirit." 

How clear is this statement, and how con- 
genial with that of our Articles, Liturgy, and 
Homilies 1 

§ 5. CONSTITUTION OF OUR LORD's BODY. 

We now go on to animadvert on some im- 
portant statements hazarded by the Archdea- 
con on the supposed peculiar constitution of our 
Lord's body, 

• In Chap. XlV-.seeparticularly p. 484 of that Chapter. 
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« 

The first appears a fanciful one— but it has 
a grave bearing. It is this ; that Christ's body 
by its constitution was not subject to sickness. 
His words are these : 

" Even the earthly body which was taken by Christ 
" our Lord in the Virgin's womb, afforded indications of 
" His peculiar character. It was not, so far as we rea'd, 
" assaulted by sickness ; man's ancient mastery over the 
** brute creation was given back ; it derived such a jwm- 
** ciple of vitality from union with the Godhead, that not 
" only was its own subjection to death a voluntary act, 
" but it (the body) was a source of life and health to 
" others. These things pertained to our Lord's human 
" body, by reason of that peculiar constitution of nature 
** which fitted Him to be the head and pattern of man's 
"race." (p. 88.) 

There is nothing in favour of this notion 
except the absence of positive disproof. It is 
wholly conjectural. We know not what was 
the case with our Lord's body previously to 
the very short time occupied in His public 
ministry, — and during that time we cannot be 
surprised that He who took away sicknesses 
from others, should keep them off from Him- 
self, that His labours of love might not be 
interrupted. But what was His bloody sweat 
in the garden, if not a sudden sickness, arising 
from mental agony? And how great must 
have been the degree of His bodily debility, 
(which is a kind of sickness), when He was so 
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utterly unequal to the task of bearing His 
cross, that it was of necessity remgved from 
His shoulders and laid on those of a passer-by f 
We are not reconciled to this gratuitous 
theory by the fact, that it has the support of 
Thomas Aquinas. We object to it because it 
robs us of a part, and that a considerable part, 
of the comfort which God in His goodness has 
given to us His weak creatures. '^ We have 
not an High Priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in 
all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin ; let us therefore come boldly to the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.'' Here the con- 
sideration of our Blessed Lord's sympathy, 
arising from His actual partnership in all our 
infirmities, is graciously pointed out as a 
source of comfort. But the Archdeacon cuts 
us off from this source of comfort in one of 
the commonest of our trials — often the heavi- 
est — sometimes a life-long one. He reasons 
incontrovertibly, that we oiight not to need 
this comfort, since the consideration of our 
Lord's omniscience, as God, ought to be suffi- 
cient to give us the same comfort. It may be 
so ; but the Apostle was directed to give us 
that which best suits us, and comes most im- 
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mediately home as a balm to our griefs and 
pains ; — and what God has given, let not man 
take away ! 

But the general proposition, of which this 
notion concerning our Lord's absolute ex- 
emption from sickness forms a part, not 
only robs us of comfort, but endangers our 
faith. 

'* Our Lord's body," says the Archdeacon, 
had *' a peculiar constitution of nature, which 
" fitted Him to be the Head and Pattern of 
" man's race/' We call this proposition dan- 
gerous to our faith — for does it not tend to raise 
a doubt respecting the reality of our Lord's 
sufferings ? In these days, when all ancient 
notions and heresies are raked up, and their 
skeleton forms clad in fair robes of reasoning 
and eloquence, this doubt may be again 
raised. It is not well to afibrd it any coun- 
tenance. With the reality of our Lord's sufi*er- 
ings would fall the doctrine of the Atonement 
— a doctrine already assailed on every side — 
a doctrine dear to us beyond measure— on 
which the vitality and stability of Religion 
depend. A mystic religion — one of feeling, 
or a mediaeval religion — one of forms, may 
last a little time, and captivate many ; but 
true, vital, stable religion, rests on the belief 
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that Jesus is our Satisfaction — our Substi- 
tute ; and that therefore " His blood cleanseth 
us from all sins." See the Apostle's descrip- 
tion of the effects of this belief, Rom. v. 1—5. 
The Archdeacon's proposition may revive the 
Gnostic school of the Bocetce. We may have 
to go through the whole course of contests 
concerning the Hvmanity of Christy which 
afflicted the early centuries. This would be 
worse than to revive the contests between the 
Realists and Nominalists. God forbid that 
we should suffer such a calamity ! — for pure, 
practical religion is neglected, and almost 
perishes, in the midst of such strifes. 

We also object to the Archdeacon^s propo- 
sition, if on no other ground yet on this, that 
it deprives us of what appears to us the most 
satisfactory argument we can use, against the 
dogma of Transubstantiation — that dogma, 
which is the fruitful source of so many errors 
in the Church of Rome. The argument which 
appears to us so trenchant, is this : If Christ's 
body was in all respects, except sin, of the 
same constitution with ours, it could not have 
been in any way literally given to the disciples 
and eaten by them, at the Last Supper, while 
our Lord was yet living and breathing. His 
blood could not have been drunk by them, 
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while it was yet flowing in His veins. If there 
was no literal eating and drinking of Christ's 
body and blood on that occasion, not even a 
Romish Priest will contend that there is on 
any other. For the First Eucharist was the 
greatest of all ; and the minister on that occa- 
sion was the ** High Priest of our profession." 
If there was no change of the substance then, 
there is none now, when the Eucharist is 
administered by ordinary men. But if our 
Lord^s body was of " a peculiar constitution 
by nature,^* diflerent from our's, this argu- 
ment is deprived of its edge and force. We 
can no longer use it to cut down Transubstan- 
tiation at a blow. And though we may still 
triumphantly refute that monstrous error, yet 
-v^e owe no thanks, whatever the Church of 
Rome may do, to the Archdeacon for thus 
weakening our hands.* 

That our readers may see more of the te- 
merity of our Author in dealing with the sub- 

* Hooker says : ** If it be demanded, what the Person 
*' of the Son of God hath attained by assuming Manhood ; 
** surely, the whole sum is this, to be as we are, truly, 
" really, and' naturally, man — the only gain He thereby 
"purchased to Himself was, to be capable of loss and 
" detriment for the good of others." (E. P. V. c. 54.) 
He says also : "His body, which by natural condition was 
"corruptible, wanted the gift of everlasting immunity 
" from death, passion, and dissolution." (lb) . 
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ject of Christ's body, we will quote a little 
more from the Archdeacon : 

" In Christ, who was Himself the very source of life, 
** by virtue of His Godhead, the divine influence made it 
** impossible that His body should decay." (p. 95.) 

He quotes St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 21. But the 
Apostle does not ascribe the facty that the 
body " saw no corruption " in the grave, to a 
divine influence residing in our Lord's body, 
but to the power of God fulfilling His ever- 
lasting purpose, prophesied of by JJavid. Doubt- 
less Christ raised himself — but it was by His 
Godhead ; not by the constitution of His body, 
or an influence dwelling in it. Perhaps, the 
exercise of His Divine wisdom was shewn in 
raising His body so soon, before it had had 
time to decay. It lay in a new grave, about 
the space of thirty-six hours — one whole day, 
and parts of two others. It would not neces- 
sarily decay in that time, though we suppose 
nothing peculiar in its constitution. Now 
this would establish the Disciples' faith. Had 
it lain longer, they might have thought that 
possibly it had seen corruption, and yet been 
raised from it afresh — as Lazarus was by the 
same Divine Power. Our Lord did not wait 
in His own case a sufficient number of days, 
as he did in Lazarus's, to make corruption the 
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natural consequence. He rose quickly ; and 
thus the Disciples readily believed in the fulfil- 
ment of David's prophecy. Why account for 
His body's incorruption in any conjectural 
way ? He displayed a desire to impress upon 
the minds of His Disciples the fact, that His 
body was, after it arose, precisely the same 
body which it was before it was buried. He 
shewed them His hands and His feet — He 
allowed them to handle His body and see 
(Luke xxiv. 39. & 1 John LI.) — He bade them 
conclude by natural reasoning, that it was not 
a spirit, but had flesh and bones, the very flesh 
and bones which it had before — He ate and 
drank with them. It is often said, but said, 
we think, without sufficient reflection, that 
new properties were added to our Lord's body 
after its resurrection. The only or chief ground 
for this seems to be. His having entered the 
room where the disciples were sitting with the 
door shut for fear of the Jews, and not having 
visibly first opened the door in order to enter. 
Surely this would make him " a spirit." Is it 
not easy to account for His sudden appearance, 
by supposing that " their eyes were holden " 
while He opened and shut the door ? This ex- 
planation of a similar case is given us on ano- 
ther occasion. (Luke xxiv. 1 6). We are aware, 

E 
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that Bishop Horsley has given the sanction of 
his name to the speculations we are depreca- 
ting. But that man of vigorous mind was apt 
to take the view which presented most diffi- 
culties, that he might have the pleasure of 
contending with them. Returning, however, 
to the case before us, — suffice it, to rest in the 
revealed fact, that our Lord's body was not 
subjected to corruption. Whatever might be 
the case afterwards, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that it had powers of its own, different 
from ours, before it was " crucified, dead, and 
buried." It had no " peculiar constitution of 
nature."' The instances adduced from Scrip- 
ture prove nothing of this kind. The Divine 
power, not the constitution of His body, ena- 
bled Him to walk on the sea — ^just as it ena- 
bled Peter also to do, when He bade him. 
When virtue was said to go out of Him, it 
went only to the believer — ^the crowds pressed 
Him, touched Him, but experienced no bene- 
fit ; and after His departure from the world, 
the Divine Power put virtue into the hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons which touched the body 
of Paul. It could not be supposed by any of the 
Ephesians that the body of Paul had a " pe- 
culiar constitution by nature.'' So when Christ 
walked safe through the multitude, who took 
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up stones to kill Him for blasphemy, in calling 
Himself the Son of God in the highest sense, 
there is no reason to explain it by any unique 
property of His body ; it is enough to refer it to 
the Divine power, — such as baffled the efforts 
of the multitude who would have seized Lot 
and his Angelic guests in time of old. So also, 
when He was transfigured on Mount Tabor, it 
was an outward change to the eyes of the Dis- 
ciples ; His garments, as well as His body, 
appeared different ; His face shone, like that 
of Moses, when He came down from Mount 
Sinai. Why suppose that this was constitu- 
tional ? Is it proper, on the basis of facts, so 
explicable when referred to the class of the 
Miraculous, to build an hypothesis so perilous 
as the Archdeacon's ? 

** The spiritual immutability^ which belonged to Him by 
*' nature, was a perpetual antidote to His body* s death.*' (p. 95.) 

* We think that there is an allusion here to the ex- 
pression, •' a spiritual body," used by St. Paul, 1 Cor. 
XV. That expression is a rich mine for mystical specu- 
lations, as we have before said. But all persons should re- 
member, that it occurs but once in Scripture ; and then 
only with reference to the future condition and character 
of our bodies, not the present. 

We may also notice, that the Archdeacon calls the body 
of Christ, while yet alive, by the epithet "glorious." He 
has no authority to do this. The Romanists, in defence 
of Transubstantiation, appeal to ' the unknown proper- 
ties ' of a glorified body, such as Christ's now is. In an- 
£ 2 
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Then perhaps He never really died ! Would 
not the Archdeacon shrink from such a con- 
clusion ? Why risk its being drawn by others?* 

** In Him the unlimited Presence of God's Spirit sup- 
'* plied the place of that Divine Guidance which had 
" been given to our first parent, and counteracted the con- 
** cupiscence, which had been transmitted to hii progeny.'* 

Then perhaps there was concupiscence in 
" the Holy Child Jesus/' since it had to be 
" counteracted." The Archdeacon does not 
say, * prevented the entrance of concupiscence/ 
but " counteracted it/' If so, Mr. Irving was 
not so far wrong. For concupiscence, accord- 
ing to our Church, as we have before said, 
" hath in itself the nature of sin.'' We do 

swer to this attempt at mystifying us, it is enough to say, 
that our Lord's body was not a glorified body at the First 
Eucharist. More than was given then, is not pretended 
to be given now, in the Eucharist. So that all reference 
to the properties, whatever they be, of a glorified body 
is out of place. This argument is irrefragable, — provided 
we resist the Archdeacon's unwarrantable application of 
the epithet * glorious ' to our Lord's body during his life- 
time. 

• Mr. Newman, in his annotations to the Oxford 
Translation of Athanasius (which is frequently quoted 
by the Archdeacon) first started the question, ^* whether 
Christ* s body was naturally subject to ileath.'* Bishop Kaye, 
in his posthumous Work on the " Council of Nicsea and 
Athanasius " draws attention to this, and rebukes it as 
presumptuous. He finds occasion to do the same to many 
other annotations of Mr. Newman. Some he calls irre- 
verent. 
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not accuse the Archdeacon of wilfully counte- 
nancing Mr. Irving's heresy, but we accuse 
him of speaking with great imprudence. 

§ 6. THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR LORD's HUMAN 
MIND. 

Let us now turn from what our Author says 
of the body of Christ, to what he says of His 
mind. Here we shall be brief, partly because 
we cannot at all understand him, and partly 
because our Lord's supposed mental constitu- 
tion has less bearing on the real subject of the 
Archdeacon's Book, the Sacramental Theory, 
than His bodily one has. 

The obscurity, in which the question. How 
could our Lord be said to " grow in know- 
ledge," in other words, to be gradually freed 
from ignorance ? is wrapped, appears impene- 
trable. At any rate, the Archdeacon does not 
dissipate the darkness. We have read the 
many pages he has devoted to the attempt, 
again and again, in the hope of understanding 
his meaning, — but all in vain. We have known 
the same done by very distinguished divines, 
and his Book laid down in despair. We must 
leave it to our readers to make what they can 
of such a sentence as the following : 
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** By virtue of his Humanity , our Lord was not conversant 
" with that, which, as a matter of fact, was never hidden, 
" even from His human mind.** (p. 101.) 

We like not the insertion of these words " as 
a matter of fact." They seem to throw sus- 
picion on the simple truthfulness of the Scrip- 
ture statement. If Scripture says, that our 
Lord " increased in wisdom/' i. e. that a? his 
body increased He had less and less degrees 
of ignorance, then doubtless there were some 
things, at some times, which, as a matter of 
fact, He knew not. He kept His divine know- 
ledge in abeyance. Let us believe, though we 
cannot explain. The difficulty of explaining, 
arises from Christ^s human nature not consti- 
tuting a distinct person. Some have thought 
that suffering does not necessarily constitute 
distinct personality, as acting does. Ignorance 
may, perhaps, be looked upon as a kind of 
suffering. We may refer our readers on this 
point to Mr. Tait's little book on the Lord's 
Prayer. 

Bishop Kaye, in the Work, published since 
his death, on the " Council of Nicaea, and 
Athanasius," has some remarks in a note to 
the Third Oration of Athanasius against the 
Arians, of which it will be better to extract a 
portion, than to offer any observations of our 
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own, on this subject of our Lord's human igno- 
rance. It will be seen that Mr. Newman who 
wrote the annotations to the Oxford Transla- 
tion of Athanasius, used language very similar 
to the Archdeacon's. The learned Bishop 
says : 

** The Oxford Annotator here (ch. 44 of the Ora- 
** tion) remarks, that * the doctrine of the Church is, that 
" in fact Christ was not ignorant ^ even in His human nature 
" . . . . This view of the subject was received by the 
'' Church after St. Athanasius' s day, and it cannot be de- 
*' nied, that he and others of the most eminent Fathers 
** use language, which primd facie is inconsistent with it.* 
" What is here meant by primd fade I do not understand ; 
*^ the language of Athanasius is as express as language 
" can be. He asserts distinctly, that Christ was ignorant 

" as man I would ask, when was the doctrine, put 

" forth by the Annotator (a doctrine not possessing the 
" qualification, * quod semper, quod ubique, quod ah 
" omnibus') received as the doctrine of the Church; and 
" why was the clearly-exprest opinion of Athanasius, 
** and others of the most eminent Fathers, not only set 
" aside, in order to make way for the opinion of later 
** Fathers, but even, according to Petavius, marked as 
** Heresy? . . - The Annotator, in a note on ch. 45, adds : 
*' Mt is a question, whether Christ spoke of a real igno- 
** ranee (when He said that the Son knew not of the day 
" and hour of judgment), or of an (economical orprofessed 
*' ignorance, in a certain view of His Incarnation or 
" office?* By whom can this question be answered ex- 
*' cepting by Christ Himself ; and is there no presumption 
" in raising it? ... . Theodoret, as quoted by the Anno- 
** tator, was far from approving of the principle of ceco- 
" nomy : * If He knew the day, and wishing to conceal 
" it, said He was ignorant, see what blasphemy is the re- 
" suit : Truth tells an untruth.' " (Nicsea &c. p. 251, n.) 
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Leaving this subject, with the difficulties of 
which the Archdeacon, even with the help of 
Thomas Aquinas, contends unsuccessfully, let 
us pass on to another, namely, his appeal in 
support of his Theory to Church Authority and 
the Fathers. 

§ 7. THE archdeacon's CHURCH AUTHORITY. 

In opposing Unbelief, it is necessary to op- 
pose that habit of thinking, which presump- 
tuously and unthankfuUy refuses to pay any 
respect to human testimony. Why should we 
do this, when the men for whom this respect 
is demanded, were honest and able, and often 
better circumstanced for knowing the truth 
than we are ? Are we to refuse their evidence 
— regarding it merely as evidence ? Ought 
we not to hear it before we reject it — and not 
to reject it without reason? With such a 
spirit, in its application to the Fathers, whether 
delivering their sentiments in Councils or in 
their Writings, we have no fellow-feeling. 
Such a spirit would be thought very discredit- 
able to a man, if he applied it in matters of 
Classical learning. No good scholar would 
dream of saying : ' I care nothing whatever 
for the Greek Scholiasts ; I never consult them 
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for the meaning of a passage, or for collateral 
information, where facts or customs are alluded 
to ; I prefer having my own unassisted judg- 
ment as my only guide/ But, at the same time, 
we look upon it as equally unwise, or rather 
much more so, to cherish a habit of bending 
with implicit reverence and absolute submis- 
sion to the opinions or assertions of the Chris- 
tians of former days — just as it would be un- 
scholar-like to be guided entirely by the Greek 
Scholiasts. Such a spirit would have prevented 
our having a Cranmer, a Ridley, or a Jewel, 
in matters of Christian doctrine ; or a Bentley, 
a Person, or an Elmsley, in matters of Greek 
criticism. It would perpetuate error, in cases 
where error had found early entrance. It 
would make the mind a mere copying-machine. 
It would leave the heart unaffected, even by 
what was good — as food does not nourish be- 
cause it has nutritious qualities, but because 
it is digested, and assimilated, and made part 
of ourselves. And in many, too many cases, 
it would lead to the adoption of wrong opi- 
nions and evil practices— it would result in 
our taking poison instead of food. 

The Archdeacon, as we may be prepared to 
expect from the tendencies we have seen, falls 
into the second and worst of these mistaken 
lines of conduct. 
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Speaking of the Visible Church, and looking 
back to the first thousand years of its existence 
after Christ, he speaks thus of its labours dur- 
ing the first and second halves of that period, 
and of the authority that attended them. 

" The moulding together of those mighty elements of 
"moral and intellectual truth, which had been revealed 
" through the Gospel, was the task of the Christian Church 
" during the first five centuries of her age-long existence ; 
" a task more arduous far than her other work of remodel- 
"ling the Barbarian hordes, which occupied the next five 
^^ centuries. Her principle of action in both cases was that 
" indwelling power of the Holy Ghost by which the body of 
" Christ was never forsaken." (p. 118.) 

The reason why only ten centuries are here 
mentioned is given in a note. 

" Since no division as yet impaired her unity, the promise 
" of Christ* 8 presence was with her in its fulness ^ and the 
" weight of her decision was without abatement." (p. 

128.) 

This notion of the efiect produced by the 
schism between the Greek and Latin Churches 
(which, according to Mr. Palmer, took place 
A.D. 1054) was first broached by Mr. Newman. 
The late eminent Dr. Miller, Author of the 
well-known " Historical Lectures '' delivered 
by him as Professor at Trinity College, Dublin, 
has ably and conclusively exposed the fallacy 
lurking in this notion, in the First of Two 
Letters addressed to Dr. Pusey, in the year 
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1840. As the matter is of considerable im- 
portance, we will lay before our readers what 
he says — especially as his Letters are not so 
well-known as they deserve to be, and his 
testimony is that of one who was held in 
Ireland to be a High Churchman. 
Dr. Miller says : 

" The main question at issue is, What authority belongs 
" to the Church ? Every member of our Church readily 
** acknowledges the high authority of the earlier Church 
" as a witness of the genuineness of the Scriptures and of 
" the sense in which their more obscure passages were 
" understood by those who lived nearest to the times of 
" the writers. . . . You, on the other hand, state that the 

*' Church is not only a witness, but also an expositor 

** You claim that its exposition is binding on the consci- 
** ences of its individual members, even in contradiction 
** to their private judgment. 

" This doctrine is founded on the declaration of our 
" Lord to His Apostles, * That He would be with them 
** always even to the end of the world.' . . . We may rest 
" assured that the Church will always experience His 
" special protection. But we have not from these words 
" any- warrant for assuming over individuals the exercise 
" of an infallible authority of direction. Our Saviour 
" has not added. Whatsoever you shall decree in My 
" name shall be implicitly received by My Church ; but 
" on the contrary, has limited them in their teaching to 
*' all things whatsoever He had Himself commanded them. 
** With this limitation, they were entitled to His especial 
" protection. They were not empowered to determine 
" by any intrinsic authority, what things should be ob- 
" served in the Church. 

" If these words of our Saviour should indeed be con- 
** sidered as conveying to the Church an infallible autho- 
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'* rity of dictation, which should in every case overrule 
*' the convictions of individuals, it is not easy to see why 
" this authority must not be considered as belonging to 
** the Church equally in every age, the promise being so 
" expressly extended — vd<ras rits fifxfpas. You however, 
'* have been aware of this difficulty, and have devised an 
" expedient for extricating yourself from it. * It is not,* 
*' you say, 'from any abstract ideal of the First Ages, 
" that our divines appeal to the Church anterior to the 
" Division of the East and West; this they do, because the 
" Church was then one ; and it was to His one Church, 
" and as being one, that our Lord's promise was made. 
** And now, on that ground, her functions in this respect, 

** are suspended.* Now, if there be any one thing in 

" our Saviour's promise more clear than another, it is, 
" that it cannot be fairly understood to convey an assur- 
" ranee liable to be suspended on any account whatso- 
" ever. The terms implying uninterrupted continuance are 
" as express as any which language could supply — 'all 
" the days, even to the end of the world;* and therefore I feel 
" myself required to infer, that the subject of the assurance 
** could not have been that which admitted a suspension. 
" Your expedient, therefore, instead of removing the dif- 
" ficulty arising from the errors and abuses of the later 
" Church, presents to my mind an additional argument 
" in proof, that the promise of our Saviour could not have 
" been made with any reference to the authority of the 
" Church.** 

" You argue indeed, * that it was to His one Church, 
" and as being one, that our Lord's promise was made ; ' 
'^ and I am disposed to admit your position, hut not in a 
" sense in which it would be available to your argument. 
" Your argument requires, that the promise should be 
" conceived to have been made to the outward and visible 
" Church, as one ; but the limitation which I conceive to 
'* be connected with the promise, can relate only to that 
" invisible Churchy which is constituted by the union con- 
** necting, each individual with Christ. ' Teaching them,' 
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*' says the Saviour, ' to observe all things whatsoever I 
" have commanded you; ' — then He adds, *and lo! I am 
" with you always, even unto the end of the world.' ' So 
'* long, and so long only, as you adhere closely to ray in- 
" structions, may you depend implicitly on My presence 
" and protection.* That there will always be a number 
** of such Christians, however dispersed, and even sepa- 
" rated by being connected with Churches outwardly dis- 
'* united, I can entertain no doubt; and therefore I rely 
" firmly on the continuance of the promise without any 
" suspension on account of the interruption' of external 
" union." (Dr. Miller's First Letter to Dr. Pusey, p. 9. 
&c.) 

According to the Archdeacon's view, how- 
ever, the visible Church (which like Dr. Pusey 
he never distinguishes from the invisible) was 
invested with absolute authority for the space 
of the first ten centuries, — the same authority 
as that of the Apostles, — the same " indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost,'' — with this difference only, 
that the Church was commissioned to dis- 
charge the double office, first of receiving and 
transmitting the truths taught by the Apostles, 
and next of interpreting those truths ; whereas 
the Apostles had the single office of communi- 
cating them. 

•* The help of the Holy Qhost is, no doubt, an abiding 
" succour, whiph is given according to the wants and ne- 
** cessities of the inheritance of God. In one age, it speaks 
" by physical miracles, in another through the moral influ- 
" ence which renews the life. And so did it display itself 
** in the Church's guidance. In the Apostles there was that 
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** original communication of all truth, which was given once 
" for all for the instruction of mankind. The subsequent 
** direction of God's Spirit was for the purpose only of in- 
** terpreting what had already been delivered." (p. 126.) 

Here inspiration is claimed for the interpreta- 
tion — as much as for the communication. And 
which is of the greatest practical consequence ? 
Is it not the interpretation ? As Chillingworth 



** If I should pretend that I submit to the laws of £ng- 
'* land, but should indeed resolve to obey them in that 
** sense which the King of France should put upon them, 
" whatsoever it were ; I presume every understanding 
** man would say, that I did indeed obey the King of 
" France, and not the King of England. If I should 
'* pretend to believe the Bible, but that I would understand 
'* it according to the sense which the Chief Mufti should 
" put upon it ; who would not say, that I were a Christian 
" in pretence only, but indeed a Mahometan?" (Chil- 
lingworth*8 Religion of Protestants.) 

As this is a very important point connected 
with the freedom of conscience, we will quote 
a little more from the Archdeacon, that his 
views may be clearly seen. 

" mhegift of intuition,'* it is said, p. 121, belonged to 
the Apostles. " But it was otherwise when the truths 
" which they had held in the earthen vessels of perishable 
" mortality were handed over to their successors." " Why 
" it did not please God that the full gifts of the Apostles 
" were continued to their successors, it is not for us to 
say." [Perhaps it may be suggested, without presump- 
tion, that the reason was, because the Apostles had com- 
mitted the truths to writing,] " But it is plain, that the 
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** Christian community grew from an infant to a mature 
" state ; that the truths which from the first it firmly held 
" assumed an ever-increasing consequence and mean- 
" ing, as discerned by its various generations ; that the 
** mind of the Church appeared to advance towards the 
" measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ; and that 
" the course which it has pleased God to adopt respecting 
'' natural knowledge and individual minds, was not aban- 
" doned in the case of that collective body which was 
*• divinely instructed." (p. 122.) 

What is this but the " Development Theory*' 
of Mr. Newman ? 

The Archdeacon, we have already remarked, 
identifies " the Church," not with the " godly "' 
whom it contains — " Christ's mystical Body — 
the blessed company of all faithful people " — 
(as our Comoiunion Service expresses it) ; but 
with the Clergy and Church-Rulers from age 
to age. This is a very important fact, care- 
fully to be kept in mind. It inevitably fol- 
lows from confining the meaning of the word 
" Church " to the Church visible. Speaking 
of certain heretics, he says in an off-hand 
way: 

" Since they were not constituent parts of the Christian 
** body, it was not necessary to meet their errors by any 
" official act of the Church's Rulersr (p. 133.) 

This is exactly agreeable to Mr. Gladstone's 
view in his book on ** Church Principles ; " 
that " in the hands of the Church's Rulers are 
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deposited the ordinances of life/' (p. 217.) Now, 
if this be true, woe be to our faith ! Suppose 
we go to the Church's Rulers in the Eighth 
Century, the age of the Second Nicene Coun- 
cil, (when the Eastern and Western Churches 
were not yet divided) ; how shall we avoid 
falling into Image Worship ? And whom shall 
we recognize as the Church's Rulers, or " the 
Church," in the Mediaeval ages '{ How shall 
we ever justify the acts of our Reformers, and 
the language of our Articles ? 

We are warned of the danger into which 
this identification of the Church with its visible 
rulers brings us, by what happens to the Arch- 
deacon himself It is an incidental and unde- 
signed evidence of the state of his mind, con- 
sequent on his adopting that theory ; and svoh 
evidence, Paley tells us, whether of facts or 
feelings, is most to be relied on. Speaking of 
that particular ^' mode of accounting for the 
existence of the Blessed Persons in the Deity," 
which consisted in the comparison that " Peter, 
James, and John were three persons, but they 
shared in that human nature which was com- 
mon to them all," the Archdeacon quietly 
says : 

** Such a mode is at variance with the whole teaching 
" of the Old Testament, and has in consequence been/or- 
" mally condemned as heretical." (p. 164.) 
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Of course his readers will understand him 
as speaking of condemnation by the Church, 
He refers them to a note at the foot of the 
page. What was our surprise to find that the 
only condemnation there mentioned is that 
pronounced by the " Fourth Lateran Council!** 
on the " notion of the Abbot Joachim, that 
the Unity of Persons in the Blessed Trinity 
was only like that which binds together dif- 
ferent men.'" Is not this paying homage to the 
Lateran Council ? If in one point, why not in 
others ? 

En passant—Is not our learned Author 
aware that in the works of Athanasius, there 
occurs a passage very similar in its purport to 
the condemned notion of the Abbot Joachim ? 
In the First '' Dialogue on the Trinity " we 
read thus : 

" Arian, How is it that there is one Deity and three 
Persons?" 

'• Orthodox. As there are three Persons of Peter, Paul, 
and Timothy f and one Humanity." 

" Arian. Then there are three Gods, since these are 
three men ? " 

" Orthodox. They are not three men, for they are one 
in Christ, They would be three men, if they had three 
minds ; but they have all one mind, therefore they are one 
man, though three persons." 

Who can read this illustration by the great 
Athanasius, and not feel that it is better to 

F 
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rest our belief of the inscrutable doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity on the testimony of 
Scripture, than on the authority of any men ? 
We cannot pass over another incidental proof 
of the state of mind which the Archdeacon's 
inordinate reverence for the visible Church is 
calculated to produce. Speaking of a certain 
view concerning Christ's person entertained 
by John of Damascus he says : " This has 
since been the received opinion of the Church/' 
(p. 103.) And then to demonstrate the fact, 
he refers his readers to the " Summa Theolo- 
giae, III. XV. 3," of Thomas AquinuSy or as he 
familiarly designates him, St. Thomas. 

§ 8. THE archdeacon's USE OF THE FATHERS. 

Quitting this subject of Church Authority, 
let us now, as we promised, take a short view 
of the Archdeacon's appeal to the Fathers, in 
behalf of some of his positions. 

We have seen what Bishop Kaye quotes 
from Theodoret, concerning our Lord's human 
ignorance of the day and hour of Judgment. 
The Archdeacon quotes Ambrose in point- 
blank opposition to the determination of Theo- 
doret. Ambrose says : " He took our afflic- 
*' tions, that He might ^eak of himself as 
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" sharing our ignorance ; He was not positively 
" ignorant/' (p. 102.) Theodoret says : " This 
" is to affirm, ' Truth spoke an untruth/" Here 
we have Father against Father. Which shall 
we prefer ? We have also a Bishop against an 
Archdeacon. Bishop Kaye sides with Theodo- 
ret, the Archdeacon with Ambrose. We confess 
our private judgment leads us to side with 
Theodoret and the late Bishop of Lincoln. 
Does not this case shew that private judgment 
must have its part, sooner or later, in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture ? 

We find a quotation from Irenc&m, made by 
the Archdeacon at p. 145, in which there is a 
singular and not slight mis-translation. The 
Archdeacon's words said to be quoted, with an 
exact reference to the Latin which has come 
down to us, are as follows : 

" When the mixed cup and the bread which results from 
" growth, receives the word of God " (i. e. is consecrated), 
" the Eucharist becomes the body of Christ" (^p. 145.) 

Amazed at this, we turned to our Irenaeus, 
and found the following words .: 

** Quando mixtus calix, etf actus (vel, fractus) panisper- 
cipit verbum Dei, Jit Eucharistia sanguinis et corporis 
Christi." (Iren. adv. Hser. IV. 4.) 

How the Archdeacon, with the Latin before 

F 2 
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him, could write " the Eucharist becomes the 
Body of Christ/" instead of writing, " it be- 
comes the Eucharist (i. e. the thank-offering) 
of the body and blood of Christ,'' we cannot 
conceive. We know not whether any one else 
has pointed this out. 

We may make a little further use of this 
passage. 

It occurs in the " Travels of an Irish Gen- 
tleman in search of a Religion,'' which made 
some noise in the world more than twenty 
years ago. The work was Mr. Thomas Moore's. 
It was intended to dress up Popery in a garb 
adorned by wit and imagination, and all the 
artifices of false reasoning. The quotations 
from the Fathers were probably supplied to 
the gay Poet by learned men of his own com- 
munion. Among these quotations appears 
the passage so grossly mistranslated by the 
Archdeacon. It is rightly rendered — thus : 
" When the mingled chalice and the broken 
" bread" (reading fractus for factus) " receive 
" the word of Ood, they become the eucharist of 
" the body and blood of Christ." Not long after 
the appearance of this Work, Bishop Kaye, 
then Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, addressed a series of Letters to the 
Editor of the British Maga^^ine, the Rev. Hugh 
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Rose, in answer to the Traveller's reasonings. 
He signed himself " Philalethes Cantabrigi- 
ensis/' In his Second Letter, he animadverts 
upon the use made of this passage — finding no 
fault with the translation, though it is evident 
from an accidental remark he makes, that he 
had the Latin before him. The Irish Traveller 
reasoned that unless Irenaeus meant that the 
consecrated elements were the thing signified 
and not the sign only, the Docetae, against 
whom Irenaeus was writing, would not be con- 
victed of any error in their peculiar notion, 
that Christ never had a real body. He appealed 
to the words of Irenaeus, which follow those 
above quoted, and are : " By which '' (scil. 
" body and blood of Christ '') "the substance 
" of our flesh is increased and strengthened. 
" How then can they (the Docetae) pretend 
" that this flesh is not susceptible of eternal 
" life, which is nourished by the body and 
" blood of Christ and is His member?" Bishop 
Kaye tells us, what he inferred from them. 
" Our Traveller here wishes us to believe, that 
" the words, ' become the eucharist of the 
" body and blood of Christ ' were used by 
" Irenaeus as equivalent to ' become the actual 
" body and blood of Christ.' But if Irenaeus 
" believed in the transubstantiation of the 
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'^ elements, why use the circuitous expression, 
" ' the eucharist of the body and blood of 
" Christ ' ? He adds, that * our flesh is nour- 
" ished by the body and blood of Christ, and 
" is His member/ In what sense does he call 
'* our flesh a member of Christ ? In a literal, 
" or a fljgurative one ? Surely, in the latter, 
" Why, then, are we not also to interpret what 
" he says respecting the body and blood of the 
'^ Lord figuratively ?" We wish all those who 
read the Archdeacon's Book to keep these 
words of Bishop Kaye in mind, because, 
though the Archdeacon does not deduce the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation from the whole 
passage of Irenaeus, he deduces conclusions 
which it is evident the Bishop could not have 
seen — conclusions concerning our real union 
with Christ^s Manhood. He deduces these on 
the ground that the Docetae would not have 
been confuted by the mere figurative meaning. 
In answer to this, let us hear what Bishop 
Kaye says in his First Letter, in which he 
considers the use made of Ignatius by the Irish 
Traveller. Ignatius had to contend with the 
same Docetae a century before Irenaeus. He 
says of them : " They stay away from the Eu- 
" charist and from Prayer, because they will 
" not acknowledge the Eucharist to be the 
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" flesh of our Saviour, that flesh which suflfered 
" for our sins." On this passage the Traveller 
commented thus : " When it is considered, 
" that the leading doctrine of the Docetae was 
" that the body assumed by Christ was but 
*' apparent, there cannot be a doubt that the 
" particular opinion of the orthodox to which 
" they opposed themselves was that which 
" held the presence of Christ's body in the 
" Eucharist to be real. It is evident that a 
'^figurative or unsubstantial presence, such as 
" Protestants maintain, would in no degree 
" have offended their anti-corporeal notions/' 
Such was the Traveller's inconsequential infer- 
ence. How does the Bishop speak of it? 
'^ Truly" he says, " our Traveller arrives at 
" eodraordinary conclusions. A figurative pre- 
" sence of Christ's body in the Eucharist would 
" not, he affirms, have offended the anti-cor- 
" poreal notions of the Docetae. What ? when 
" we say, that Christ's body is figuratively pre- 
" sent in the Eucharist, do not the very words 
" imply the reality of His body ! You tell us, 
" the Docetae would say, that the bread in the 
" Eucharist is the representative of Christ's 
" body, but we deny that He had a body ; by 
" participating in the Eucharist we shall vir- 
" tually yield the very point in dispute." 
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Now — putting participation! in Christ's 
Manhood for participation in Christ's Body 
and Blood — we find the Archdeacon's words 
very like those of the Irish Traveller. 

" The heretical party, believing Christ's Incarnation 
" and death to be onlt/ a representation, supposed^ natu- 
** rally enough, that His presence in the Eucharist was 
" only a figurative process, and that neither was there in 
" Christ any real body." (p. 144 ) 

There is the same confusion here concern- 
ing Christ's presence, which there was in the 
Traveller's reasoning. The Archdeacon means 
us to infer that the converse of what he says is 
true — namely, that if the heretics thought the 
Presence in the Eucharist figurative, they 
must needs think the Incarnation and death 
unreal. But this does not follow. The Docetae 
might have supposed the Incarnation real, and 
yet the presence in the Eucharist ^wra^m — 
both which things we do, and Bishop Kaye 
did. The Bishop's answer to the Traveller, 
mutatis mutandis, will serve .as an answer to 
the Archdeacon. It is certain, that the learned 
Prelate, so conversant with the Fathers, as his 
great Works on four of them have shewn him 
to be, does not in the account he gives of the 
controversy with the Docetae on the part of 
Irenaeus and Ignatius, say one word concerning 
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the communication of Christ's Manhood — which 
the Archdeacon would fain persuade us con- 
tained the gist of the controversy. The Bishop 
thought the Docetae refuted on a much simpler 
plan of reasoning. 

We fear we shall have somewhat tired the 
patience of our hearers. They have had a 
specimen of the Archdeacon's translation and 
his reasoning. If it deters them from ex- 
amining his further appeal to the Fathers, we 
shall not be sorry. For we can assure them 
it is very wearisome and unprofitable work. 
If Irenaeus were as mystic as the Archdeacon 
would make him, we owe that Father * no im- 
plicit reverence — any more than we owe Am- 
brose, from whom we have already differed. 
The earliest of the Fathers are not so early as 
the Apostles. Neither do they write so clearly 
— ^to say nothing of their writings being un- 
inspired. It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that it is easier to understand TertuUian 
than St. Paul. Unless, therefore, our readers 
are absolutely obliged by a call of duty, in 
consequence of unavoidable controversy, to 
study the Fathers, in order to confute those 
who unjustly appeal to them, let them be con- 

* It was Irenseus who held the tradition that our Lord 
was fifty years old when He died. , 
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tent with the Scriptures, which are " able to 
make them wise unto salvation." The Arch- 
deacon himself, when it suits him, speaks 
slightingly of the Fathers. He casts a doubt 
on the orthodoxy of Justin Martyr, (p. 136, 
and p. 148) — after the example of Petavius. 
He makes a sweeping charge against the Ante- 
nicene Fathers in a body, when he says, 

" It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the early Wri- 
** ters could always use expressions, incapable of being 
" taken in a partial and erroneous sense. The relations 
** of the great truths they handed down were imperfectly 
** apprehended.'* (p. 153.) 

(Does not this glance further back ?) 

But we were scarcely prepared to hear such 

language as that which follows the words 

quoted above. 

" The traveller who inclines to the right to-day is not de- 
" mating from his course^ because he will incline to the left 
** to-morrow. It must not be supposed, therefore, that the 
" holy men of the three first Centuries were in error re- 
** spectingany of the great truths of the Gospel, though 
" the Church's mind was gradually led on by the Holy 
** Ghost to a more complete appreciation of all their mul- 
" tiform relations." p. 154.) 

Is not this precisely the language of Mr. 
Newman, before he left us ? Did not Mr. 
Ward also, while still among us, say in the 
'' British Critic/' (LXIII.) that " those who 
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" first receive a truth have often not the 
" faintest suspicion of its results. They may 
" hold it for some length of time, in company 
" with other modes of thought which are vir- 
" tually inconsistent with it. They may hold 
" it through a life, — through many lives, — until, 
" gradually and unconsciously, it is matured 
" within, and springs forth into full develop- 
" ment.'* In other words, error in one age 
may become Truth in another, by the wonder- 
ful power of the Church. The early Fathers 
might condemn opinions, which they uncon- 
sciously held ! The Church may walk with 
those Fathers to the right to-day, and with the 
Schoolmen to the left to-morrow ! We are at 
a loss to know with what honest design the 
Fathers are ever brought forward. When they 
seem to agree with the Church's Mind, they 
are paraded before us ; when they utter an 
adverse or doubtful word, they are hurried off 
the scene, and we are told that their days 
were the days of infancy and " imperfect ap- 
prehension.^' 

§ 9. Christ's mediation. 

It is time to pass to other things ; we 
must not be seduced into writing a Book, in- 
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stead of a Review. Let us, then, examine the 
Archdeacon^s view of the Mediation of Christ. 

He has four successive chapters, from the 
7th to the 11th, containing 100 pages — pro- 
fessedly on the subject of the Mediation. It 
is also considered in a separate aspect as 
regards the gifts of knowledge and holiness, 
in the 14th chapter — a chapter containing 
80 pages. But it runs through his whole 
Book. 

He treats it philosophically. He regards 
the benefit we derive from it as flowing directly 
from the entrance of the Son of God into our 
ranks — taking our nature pure — and becoming 
the " Representative or Pattern Man.^' This, 
according to the Archdeacon^s view, enabled 
him at once to stand between us and God — 
having the two natures, and representing each. 
In all this, there is no necessary mention of 
His death. The Incarnation by itself is placed 
before the mind, as the producing cause of the 
Mediation. The whole practical question, then, 
becomes this ; ' How shall we share His pure 
Human Nature ? How shall we stand before 
God in Him ? God looked down with dis- 
pleasure on the first Adam, because he became 
impure ; but He looked down with pleasure 
on the second Adam, the moment He was 
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born, because He was pure. How shall we be 
united to His pure Being ? ' The answer fur- 
nished by the Archdeacon is : * Through the 
Sacraments. The Church will unite you to 
Christ's Human Nature, if you will suffer her. 
The Priests, in the line of the Succession, have 
this great gift committed to them. They alone 
have the office of dispensing His pure Hu- 
manity.' 

Not that the Archdeacon omits to mention 
our Lord's death, or does not speak fittingly 
of it, when he mentions it. But it does not 
enter into the philosophy of his view suffi- 
ciently. He only regards it as one of the in- 
cidents in the work of Mediation. 

" HU mediation may be referred to different periods, 
** and considered under those several conditions in which he 
" successively displayed Himself." (p. 222.) 

Now this philosophical way of treating the 
subject appears to us to be prying into the 
mysteries of the Heavenly Counsels. We know 
not how it might have affected God towards 
us, to have once more seen Humanity in its 
purity — unless the death of this new Human 
being, and the satisfaction thereby rendered, 
had been the necessary effect, present at the 
same time to the Divine Mind. He was " the 
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Lamb slain from the foundation of the world/' 
But so far is the philosophy of the Archdea- 
con's view from requiring this, that he ques- 
tions whether such satisfaction was necessary 
at all. 

" It has been asserted indeed by St. Anselm, the great 
" founder of the scholastic philosophy, that 'it is notfit- 
" ting that God should forgive sins without punishment.' 
" But so far as this position is grounded on a priori views 
" of the Divine attributes, it is combated by later School- 
" men; and it is not sanctioned by those Earlier Writers 
" to which the English Church is accustomed to refer. 
" Neither does it rest on any direct testimony of Scrip- 
" ture." (p. 240.) 

The Archdeacon, we doubt not, blames those 
who speak of the ' Divine Decrees ' in their 
system of Theology. Is he not liable to the 
charge of presumption in pronouncing what 
view God took of the Incarnation, as an event 
considered in itself, irrespective of that Death 
which was its object in view ? 

We have in Scripture a declaration, which 
no one who treats the subject of our Lord's 
Mediation can avoid quoting : " There is One 
Mediator between Ood and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus" (1 Tim. ii. 5.) Accordingly, it is repeat- 
edly quoted in the Archdeacon's Book. But he 
never once goes on to illustrate its meaning 
by quoting what immediately follows : " Who 
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gave Himself a ransom for all," He uses the 
Apostle as a witness to the fact of the Media- 
tion being connected with the Humanity, but 
he persists in omitting the explanation of the 
connection, furnished by the same inspired 
witness. If any of our readers will look at an 
admirable Discourse on the whole text by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, they will see the vast import- 
ance of the mention of Christ's death in con- 
nection with His Incarnation and Mediation 
— indeed, its indispensable mention, if we 
would know the reason why Christ came into 
the world, and how it was that He stood be- 
tween the Father and us, as a prevailing Me- 
diator. It was not the mere purity of His 
Human Nature, abstractedly considered ; it 
was the purity of the offering made in that 
nature, it was the satisfaction of the Divine 
Justice by the penalty being paid in the na- 
ture that had offended, it was the Love of God 
pouring itself out in the blood which the In- 
carnation enabled the Son of God to shed, it 
was the meeting together of Justice and Mercy 
and their embracing each other on the Cross 
of Christ — it was this which purchased for us 
our new blessings — particularly that Spirit 
whereby we are united to Christ. The Incar- 
nation, so far as we know, would have done 
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nothing for us, wonderful and mysterious as it 
is, without the Death — as the Apostle inti- 
mates when he says of Christ, He took flesh 
that He might have somewhat to offer. (Heb. 
viii. 3.) And the benefit of that death is the 
same now, as at the moment when the Sacrifice 
was offered in our flesh. Jesus is " the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.'' He "ever liv- 
eth to make intercession for us.'' (Heb. vii. 25.) 
" Let us therefore come boldly to the Throne 
of grace, that we may obtain Mercy, and flnd 
Grace to help in time of need." (Heb. iv. 16.) 
We object, therefore, strongly to the Arch- 
deacon's mode of treating the Mediation. Our 
suspicions are roused, when we see Metaphy- 
sics applied to a practical Christian doctrine. 
Whatever reasonings he may use — however he 
may speak of Christ's taking our nature, and 
not the nature of Angels * — in spite of the 

• The Archdeacon refers to St. Anselm, ("the great 
founder of the Scholastic Philosophy " ) for " a singular 
" suggestion, as to the reason why the fallen Angels could 
** not be redeemed. Mankind, he says, though consisting 
" of many individuals, are bound together by that com- 
" mon tie of nature, which connects all with a general 
" parent. So that there was room for the introduction oj 
" that nobler member into their common family ^ by whom 
** compensation has been made for the deficiencies of the 
" rest. But the Angels, though of one common nature, 
" have no such common bond as could enable one indivi- 
" dual to save others." (p. 247.) We reply : 
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continual parallel he draws between the first 
Adam and the second, as our federal repre* 
sentatives — we must continue to look at the 
subject of our Lord's Mediation in a more 
humble but surer way. We must confess — 
whatever shame the confession may cost us as 
philosophers — that we do not see why it should 
necessarily have propitiated the Divine Justice 
to behold a pure second Adam — even though 
He united the Divine and human natures. 
God's dealings are not so arbitrary, in our 
humble estimation. The first Adam sinned 
and fell ; but the breach was not repaired by 
the mere entrance of a noble stranger into 
our ranks, as the Archdeacon frequently ex- 
presses it.* The original parallel drawn by 

— Certainly, the Angels sinned, each for himself. The 
Angels do not marry and multiply. We are hound to 
Adam by a tie which does not connect the Angels. But 
neither does this tie c6nnect us to Christ. How poor a 
thing is philosophy, when dealing with the Divine coun- 
sels and proceedings! " Where is the wise? where is 
the scribe ? " &c. 

We need scarcely observe, that in the original Greek 
of the passage which our Translators have rendered, 
" He took not the nature of Angels," the word nature 
does not occur. It is in Italics in our Bible. The true 
translation may be, '' He helped not the Angels." But 
no r^o^on is given. 

* See Note above, for one instance. Others occur 
continually. " The Church System attributes the first 
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St. Paul between the first Adam and the 
second, whether in his Epistle to the Romans, 
ch. V, or in his first Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, in the chapter on the Resurrection, does 
not refer us to the creation of Adam, and the 
birth of Christ, or to the different state of 
Human Nature in the two human beings, but 
to the actual curse entailed by the disobedience 
of the one, and the removal of that curse by 
the righteousness of the other — that righteous- 
ness which may be ours, if " we receive Him 
into our hearts by Faith," if " we love Him 
because He first loved us," if" we walk in the 
Faith of our father Abraham which he had 
being yet uncircumcised " — if we suffer and 
die with him here, that we may rise and reign 
with Him after the resurrection, when " our 
vile bodies shall have been made like unto His 
glorious body." This is the practical use of 
the parallel presented by the Apostle between 
the two Adams — the betrayer, and the Re- 



" renewal of man's race to the entrance into its ranks of 
" a higher and supernatural heing." (p. 13 ) " Through 
" the entrance into its ranks of some superior power, the 
" regeneration of humanity was to be effected." (p. 20.) 
** Through the admission into its ranks of a member, in 
" whom, &c." (p. 54). "An actual change in the race, 
"through the entrance of its nobler associate." (lb.) 
These occur in the first 50 pages. 
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storer — the types of the ypvxtKlq itrfip, and the 
rFyct/jEMCTifco^. " There is now no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit" " Our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ/' " Through Him we have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father," 

Having Christ and the Comforter, why do 
we seek another mode of union with God ? 
Having the Holy of Holies opened, and the 
old veil destroyed, why do we interpose a 
Sacramental veil ? 

Our blessed Lord, after making the use He 
intended of His body by oflfering it on the 
Cross, consulted our spiritual good by carrying 
it out of our sight, till He shall return to judg- 
ment — as the Angels said to the disciples, "Fe 
men of Oalilee, why stand ye gazing wp into 
Heaven ? this same Jesus which is taken up from 
you into Heaven, shall so come in like manner 
OjS ye have seen Him go up into Heaven" We 
understand these words as rebuking all who 
lay so much stress on a Bodily Presence. We x 
consider such persons as retrograding to the 
icomparatively low and dim views which the 
disciples had when they were thus " gazing up 
intQ Heaven/* They were to learn better things 
— they were to find that they had been losers, 
G 2 
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through the infirmity of their nature, by the 
bodily presence of their Lord, in one respect, 
whatever benefit they had derived from it in 
others, —namely, in its having contented them, 
and having prevented their seeing His spiritual 
glory. They were to discern by the teaching 
of the Comforter, that " it was expedient for 
them " that Christ should go away and remain 
out of their sight, that they might no longer 
behold Him with the eye of sense, but be com- 
pelled to exercise the eye of faith, and might 
realize a spiritual, not a bodily, union with 
Him,* — their own bodies being " brought un- 
der and kept in subjection " to the Spirit, and 
" made instruments of righteousness unto God/' 
Is not this union with Christ through the Com- 
forter sufficient ? Is it not enough that our 
bodies should be thus sanctified, and our mem- 
bers made members of Christ? How is it 
possible to insist on our admitting more — to 
the detriment of our spiritual interests ? To 
be entitled to insist on our receiving the views 
which the Archdeacon holds of the contingency 
of our Lord's Mediation on what he calls the 
communication of His manhood, our Author 
should first have it in his power to " make a 

• See this point beautifully illustrated in Archdeacon 
Hare's * Mission of the Comforter." 
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Revelation for himself, and to re-indite the 
Scriptures.^^ 

The low and dim views which the disciples 
had before the departure of Christ and the 
descent of the Comforter, are the very views 
which belong in the present day to the Church 
of Rome. The Holy Ghost came to spiritualize 
religion, but man has corporealized it again. 
The Reformation was the means by which God 
delivered us from this perversion and deprava- 
tion of Christianity. Can we too anxiously 
resist whatever may bring it back ? The words 
of Archbishop Ussher need to be well remem- 
bered : " Those whom God hath freed from 
" the bondage of Popery should 3trive to free 
" themselves from all the remnants thereof ; 
" but if they cleave still to any of them, God 
" in judgment may bring the whole upon them 
" again.*' 

Before we quit this cardinal subject of Me- 
diation, we will throw together a fewextracts 
from the Archdeacon's book which cast light 
upon his view. But in this case, as in most 
others, his view of a subject is rather to be 
gathered from the impression which is left 
upon the mind by all he says upon it, than 
from particular passages. So much of the 
truth is generally mixed up with the erroneous, 
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that we feel robbed of our treasure, — ^we can 
scarcely tell how. We look upon our Author 
as thoroughly in earnest, but at the same time 
as a self -deceiver. He has deserted the healthy, 
open-air use of Scripture, for the confined and 
unwholesome laboratory of the Schoolmen. 
Let him beware lest he suflfer the fate of the 
unhappy alchemist, who was found stifled in 
the fumes attending his final experiment for 
turning dust into gold. 



'* That peculiar connexion between God and man, which 
'* is expressed by the term mediation, looks to an actual 
" alteration in the condition of mankind, through the 
" admission of a member into its ranks, in whom and 
** through whom it attained an unprecedented elevation." 
(p. 54.) 

" Christ is the one Mediator between God and man, 
*' the Man Christ Jesus. To be man at all, would give 
** Him an interest in our race ; but that He is The Man, 
''the Pattern of our race, the new type on which it is 
**foundedf the second Adam, this makes him the ' one 
" Mediator * for His Brethren." (p. 243.) 

" Our Lord's Incarnation sets forth Heaven and Earth 
'' as being the real counterpart of that which was dimly 
** shadowed out by the Jewish Ritual." (p. 253). (We 
should have said His death, rather than His incarnation). 

" We see a Pattern Man, who comes in as the type of 
** restored, as our earthly father of fallen, Manhood. He 
" brings with Him from above a pure and perfect, as the 
** other transmitted a corrupt and debilitated nature." 
(p. 801.) 

** It is only by a real union with this New Man, that 
" we can eradicate those evils which attached themselves 
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'' to our race through the transgression of the Old." 
(p. 802.) * 

*' Christ's acts of Mediation are connected throughout 
" the Epistles with the Church ' which is His body, the 
" fulness of Him that filleth all in all/ For * He loved 
'* the Church and gave Himself for it,' and He is ' the 
** Saviour of the Body.'" (Here the Archdeacon con- 
founds the true Church with the outward and visible one). 
** These passages indicate that our share in the benefits 
** which Christ attained depends upon that union with 
" Himself which He has bestowed upon us. And thit 
'' union does not mean merely the union which He has with 
" our nature, hut the union which we have with His" (p. 
803.) 

'* When He speaks of Himself as the Fine, He speaks 
** of that Human Nature, into which all Christian men 
'* are engrafted." (p. 303.) 

" The assertion of our Lord's Presence according to His 
** Human Nature, and of our real union with the Man- 
'' hood of Christ, is no technical or unnecessary dogma, 
'' but that pregnant fact on which is built our present 
" regeneration, and our future hope." (p. 304.) 

" The necessity of Christ's Presence according to His 
'* Humanity rests upon His being that Pattern Man, in 
" whom renewed Manhood shone forth in its brightest colours,** 
(p. 308.) 

" The truth of His Mediation implies our actual union with 
" His Man's Nature,** (p. 311,) 

** When the Church System is opposed to that of Ra- 
" tionalism, the actions of Christ* s Manhood are in reality 
" opposed to those of our own spirits. The channel of union 

♦ There is here a furtive attempt to wrest the Apostle's 
words, "Put on the new man &c.," to a meaning quite 
different from the original one. Instead of being " the 
hidden man of the heart,** " the new man " is supposed to 
be Jesus Himself, in His Human Nature ; who is to be 
" put on " in the Sacraments ! 
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** which has been provided through grace is opposed to 
** that which existed by nature. What is needed* there- 
** fore, is some real agency on His part, whereby His mer- 
** ciful intervention may be effected. He must actually 
^* stretch forth the hand of His Humanity towards us 
" before we can effectitally stretch forth the hand of Faith to- 
" wards Him.*' (The Archdeacon forgets what St. Paul 
says of the power of the Written Truth.) " Adam is not 
" merely an object of men's thoughts, like the Angels of 
^* God ; he is bound to his descendants by the true but 
" unknown tie of paternity ; if Christ,- our Mediator, be 
** the second Adam, there must be as real an influence," 
(is not the Holy Spirit a reality ?) " by which all His 
" members must hold to His Man*s Nature." (p. 334.) 

Lastly, in his Chapter on the Sacraments, 
the Archdeacon says : 

" The essential principle of each of them has been shewn 
" to be, union with the perfect Manhood of Christ our Lord. 
" Let it be remembered in conclusion, that to deny their 
" reality is to assail the great principle of the Mediation 
"of Christ." (p. 458.) 

§ 10. INJURY DONE TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 

If there is one doctrine more dear to the 
heart of an humble, thankful Christian than 
another, it is that of the Atonement. 

This doctrine is grievously injured by the 
Book before us. 

" It has sometimes been asked, why our Lord's Atone - 
'^ mentis not inserted in the Creed in such express words 
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as His Incarnation. The reason is, that our Lord's 
Atonement may be admitted in words, although those 
who use them attach no Christian sense to the doctrine 
they acknowledge. Whereas, if the doctrine of our 
Lord's Incarnation is once truly accepted. His Media- 
tion follows as its necessary result. So that the Church 
was guided by Divine wisdom, to make this Article of 
our Lord's real nature the criterion of her belief, the 
' Artumltu stanlis aut cadentis Ecclesice ;' it holds a lead- 
ing place in the profession which in all ages has been 
required at Baptism ; and the early believers gave a 
token of their reverence when, on declaring that He 
* was made man,' they were wont, with one consent, to 
bow the k:nee and worship." (p. 218.) 

Here there is a direct comparison instituted 
between the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
the Atonement, and the superiority in import- 
ance is attached to the former. Indeed, in 
more than one place of the book before us, it is 
called " ^Ae centra/ /oc^'' of Christianity. Such 
comparisons are better avoided : and, at all 
events, nothing should be set above the Atone- 
ment. St. Paul said, and the ministers of the 
Gospel should all say after him, " I am de- 
termined to know nothing among you save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified/' The In- 
carnation was of infinite value, because it 
led to the crucifixion. Had not Christ taken 
our flesh. He could not have died ; — we should 
not have had the atonement. Hooker says : 
" The world's salvation was, without the in- 
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" carnation of the Son of God, a thing impos- 
" sible ; not simply impossible, but impos- 
" sible it being presupposed that the will of 
" God was no otherwise to have it saved 
" iJian by the death of his own Son," (E. P. 
V. 51.)— in other words, the death gave it its 
value. In connection with the Crucifixion, no 
language can be too glowing in which to speak 
of the Incarnation. But the Archdeacon de- 
taches it from that connexion, in the minds of 
his readers, as we have seen. 

The Archdeacon says. The Atonement is not 
mentioned in the Creed. No more is the Eu- 
charist. But, not to say that the Creed has 
no direct and intrinsic authority (See our 
8th Article), the Archdeacon's invidious ob- 
servation is easily answered. The Creed con- 
tains a summary of the chief Facts on which 
our religion is founded— that of Three Persons 
in One God, of the Creation, of Christ's Minis- 
try, Crucifixion, &c., of the formation of a 
Catholic or Universal Church by the Holy 
Ghost, and the future facts of the Resurrection 
and Judgment. The object, or bearing, of each 
fact is not mentioned in such a summary.* 

* We presume that the Archdeacon means by " the 
Cxeed" the Apostles* Creed. The Nicene Creed says, 
that Jesus Christ *^ came down from He aven for us men and 
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Scripture, from which the Creed is taken, is 
supposed to supply that. Thus the birth of 
Christ is mentioned; but it is not said why He 
was born— namely, to die for us. So the 
actual death is mentioned, but it is not said 
why He died — namely, to atone for us. It is 
not the mysterious nature of an Event which 
stamps on it its practical importance ; it is 
its connexion with our salvation. Scripture 
does not teach how to philosophize, but how 
to be saved. Christ did not die to found a 
Church, but He founded a Church to remind 
men that He died, and to lead them to the 
foot of the Cross. 

The Archdeacon makes his own use of " the 
argument from omissions.^' Let him account, 
then, if he can, for the Apostles all with one 
accord omitting to talk as he does, of our 
Lord as the Pattern or Representative Man, 
whilst they " lift Him up " to our view as the 
Crucified Saviour. 

Let the whole of St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, which comes the nearest to a formal 
treatise on Theology of all the Epistles, be 

Sor our salvaHofij** — ** was incarnate," — and " was cruci- 
fied also /or Its," The " incarnation" is here mentioned 
nakedly. The object in each of the other two Facts is 
not mentioned fully, but expressively glanced at. 
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consulted. Let it be noted how earnestly and 
frequently the Atonement is spoken of or aK 
luded to. The whole of that passage, which 
contrasts the first Adam and the second (Rom. 
V. 12—21), and which the Archdeacon uses as 
the substratum of his theory concerning " the 
Representative Man," arose from what the 
Apostle mentioned in the preceding verses 
from the 8th to the 11th : " But God com- 
" mendeth His love towards us, in that while 
" we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
" Much more then, being now justified by His 
" blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
" Him. For if when we were enemies we 
" were reconciled to God by the death of His 
" Son, much more being reconciled we shall 
" be saved by His life. And not only so, but 
" we also joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
" Christ, by whom we have now received the 
" Atonement.^' 

We have already noticed that the Archdea- 
con doubts whether Anselm was right in say- 
ing, that " it is not fitting for God to forgive 
sins without punishment ** — inflicted on the 
sinner or his Substitute. There are so many 
concurrent assaults made at this moment from 
opposite quarters on the great doctrine of 
Christ's satisfaction for sin, that we are sorry 
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that any divine, much less one who holds the 
Archdeacon's position, should lift up a finger 
against it. This is not a time to weaken our 
foundations. Why should he demur to An- 
selm's statement, made in his work " Cur Deus 
Homo ? " He says that earlier writers disa- 
gree with Anselm. There is one earlier Writer, 
who agrees with him — and that is St. Paul, 
(Rom. iii. 23, &c.) " All have sinned and 
*' come short of the glory of Grod, being justi- 
" fied freely by His grace, through the re- 
" demption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
" hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
" faith in His blood — to declare His righteous- 
'* ness, that He might he just, and the justifier 
'* of him which believeth in Jesus/' A stronger 
passage in favour of Anselm can scarcely be 
conceived. The Archdeacon tries indeed to 
break its force by alleging, that in that case 
' although ' would have been used instead of 
' and,' in the last words of the passage. But 
the Greek Ka^ often means, * and at the same 
time,' which is equivalent to ' although.' Ben- 
gelius in his excellent " Gnomon," well says : 
" Summum hic conspicitur paradoxon evan- 
gelicum : nam in Lege conspicitur Deus Justus 
et condemnans, in Evangelio Justus ipse et jus- 
tificans, peccatorem." Schleusner gives abun- 
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dant instances in the New Testament of km 
for Katicep — which is the very thing which the 
Archdeacon requires. On such a weak critical 
ground does he rest his doubt of so great a 
Truth, as that of the Satisfaction of Christ 1 
And surely when he quotes Butler and other 
divines, questioning whether we are entitled to 
say that God's justice demanded nothing less 
than the Sacrifice of His own Son, he has no 
right to suppose that they questioned the ab- 
solute need of satisfaction ; their only hesita- 
tion was as to the absolute need of that precise 
satisfaction. They were unwilling to say that 
no other might possibly have sufiiced, — merely 
because they considered that Scripture had not 
said it. We are sorry to find the Archdeacon 
quoting Sterling respectfully in a note, while 
he deals unkindly with Erskine, the Author 
of the " Internal Evidences of Christianity,'' 
in the text. But in putting a slight on Mr. 
Erskine, he does but follow in the wake of the 
" Tracts for the Times,'' in which that Writer, 
whose Work has been a blessing to thousands, 
is severely taken to task for endeavouring to 
enlighten Faith ; — a blind unreasoning Faith 
being thought more acceptable to God than an 
intelligent one. 

The feeling of the Archdeacon towards the 
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doctrine of the Atonement is further shown by 
the following passage : 

"^^ The Avians do not seem to have generally rejected 
" the doctrine of the Atonement. Nor need it be re- 
" jected even by Socxnxans, though they are unlikely to 
" attach importance to a doctrine, the true grounds of 
" which they have abandoned. Again, the Mahometans 
" universally allow Christ to have been a Mediator be- 
" tween God and man, so that He is one of those, 
" through whom they hope to be justified." (p. 217.) 

We need scarcely point out the animus of 
these remarks. We will not inflict an indig- 
nity on the doctrine by answering them. But 
it may be asked : Why does there exist this 
feeling of disaffection towards the Doctrine of 
the Atonement ? As far as the Archdeacon 
and his school* are concerned, we believe that 
it arises from Sacramental jealousy, if we may 
so speak. The full, warm belief of the Atone- 
ment draws the heart at once to Christ, with- 
out the intervention of the Priest. It is true, 
the heart thus drawn to Christ will love His 
ordinances — the Sacraments among the num- 
ber. The Eucharist is the memorial of the 
Atonement. But the Sacraments are not the 



* In the " Tracts for the Times,** those which were 
written on " Reserve in communicating Religious Know- 
ledge," (Nos. 80 and 87,) displayed a decided hostility to 
the doctrine of the Atonement. 
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source of the Faith — they only help to keep it 
up. This inverts the order assigned to the 
Sacraments apd Faith in the Archdeacon's 
System. It is fatal to that System. It is an 
exercise of liberty and independence not to be 
endured. Twenty years age, Mr. Newman, in 
his Work on the " Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury,'' had the following passage, which we 
shall leave to our readers without a single ob- 
servation ! 

** No one sanction can be adduced from Scripture, 
'' whether of precept or example, in behalf of stimulating 
** the affections, e. g. of gratitude or remorse, by means 
" of the Atonement, in order to the conversion of the 
*' hearers ; on the contrary, it is its universal method to 
" connect the Gospel with Natural Religion, and to 
'^ mark out obedience to the Moral Law, as the ordinary 
'* means of attaining to a Christian Faith ; the higher 
'' truths, as well as the Eucharist, which is the visible 
'* emblem of them, being reserved as the reward and 
" confirmation of habitual piety." (Arians of 4th Cent, 
p. 51, 1st Ed.) 

§ 11. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH ABJURED. 

With the doctrine of the Atonement, in its 
fulness and incommunicable splendor, is asso- 
ciated the doctrine of Justification hy Faith. 
This doctrine is as hostile to Rationalism, as 
it is to Romanism. On the one hand, it exalts 
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the Person of Christ ; His free love in coming 
into the world, and in dying for our sins ; His 
continued love in interceding for us at the 
right hand of His Father, pleading the merits 
of His death in our behalf, and giving us the 
Comforter to mould our hearts to His will and 
renew in us the likeness of God. On the other 
hand, it abases the pride of man ; takes away 
all pretence of our merit ; " casts down ima- 
ginations and every high thing that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God ; and 
brings every thought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ/' How such a doctrine, if 
properly taught and received, can lead to Ra- 
tionalism, as the Archdeacon contends it does, 
we cannot conceive. 

Hooker, as we have already had occasion to 
mention, has given the clearest view possible 
of this great doctrine, in his celebrated " Dis- 
course " on the subject, worthy to be written 
in letters of gold on the walls of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. We trust we may take it for 
granted that this discourse is engraven on the 
memories of all our readers. We can only here 
repeat Hooker s distinction between justifying 
and sanctifying righteousness : 

" That whereby we Bxe justified^ is perfect, hut not inhe- 
" rent. That whereby we are sanctified^ ^inherent, but not 
" 'perfect** (Disc, on Justification.) 
H 
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To this distinction we must adhere, as our 
sheet-anchor. Nothing must tear us from it. 
Justification, as our Eleventh Article declares, 
is by Faith, as the instrumental cause (" per 
fidem ") ; through the righteousness of Christ, 
as the meritorious cause (" propter meritum 
Ghristi ").* Sanctification, as our Twelfth Ar- 
ticle declares, is the bringing forth of the fruits 
of Faith. It is one and the same Faith which 
has both these ofiices, of justifying and sanc- 
tifying ; — they are inseparable, yet they are 
distinct. The real Christian can distinguish 
them in himself practically every day. Christ's 
merits are perfect ; his own works he knows 
to be imperfect. Christ's mediation is ex- 
ternal and alone ; he himself, though sancti- 
fied, has no part in it. By holding fast this 
distinction, his religion is at once rightly ob- 
jective and rightly subjective. His mind is at 

* The Latin Articles are of equal authority with the 
English. Sometimes they throw light on the latter. In 
the Eleventh, the Latin is : " Tantum propter meritum 
Christ! per fidem, non propter opera et merita nostra, justi 
coram Deo reputamur. Quare sola fide nos justificari &c/' 
* Sold* is equivalent to ' nee per opera nostra.* Faith is 
the sole instrument. It produces works, but it prefers no 
claim on their account. It looks not to the works, nor 
to the Church, nor to itself, for the gift of pardon and 
reconciliation ; but to the ready acceptance which * every 
sinner that repenteth ' meets at Christ's mercy-seat. 
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peace, and so much the more he strives with 
all his heart to " walk after the Spirit/' 

Now the Archdeacon's system eflFectually 
detaches his followers from this fundamental 
doctrine — Justification by Faith. 

He distinguishes between imparted right- 
eousness, and infused righteousness, — but he 
never uses the word imputed, which is 
Hooker's — as well as St. Paul's. Why is he 
so careful to avoid this word ? Why does he 
never speak of our being ^^ accownted right- 
eous,"' as our Article does ? 

Why, but because there is no room for Faith, 
except as one of the fruits of infused right- 
eousness, in his system, — and then, it is not 
as " the hand which takes hold of Christ," but 
as one of our own Christian virtues. Let no 
one be deceived by his speaking of two kinds 
of righteousness, — they are both indwelling. 
The imparted righteousness is that Original 
Righteousness restored, which, our readers will 
remember, was supposed to be " a superna- 
tural indwelling Presence." This is the first 
effect of the Sacramental union. Then comes 
the infused righteousness, which answers to 
Hooker's " sanctifying righteousness." This 
also is the fruit of the Sacraments, duly used 
and improved. It is clear that in the Arch- 
H 2 
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deacon^s system, there is no such thing as 
"justifying righteousness^' to be found. There 
is no room whatever for Faith, as an instru- 
ment for uniting us in any way or degree to 
Christ. 

It was against such a system as this — car- 
ried out fully and undisguisedly in the Church 
of Rome— that Luther rose up. Well did he, 
after his eyes were thoroughly opened, describe 
it as a " Babylonish Captivity."' It is the ty- 
ranny of a Caste. No sooner had the great 
German Reformer adopted, though half-un- 
consciously for a time, the principles contained 
in St. Paul's words, " the just by faith shall 
live," than he had virtually broken off all the 
bonds of Romanism. If a man may unite 
himself to Christ by Faith — simply by obeying 
His loving command in Scripture (so lovingly 
repeated in our Communion Service, " Come 
unto Me, all ye that travail and are heavy 
• laden,") — all which the Church has to do is, 
to urge him to that union, by preaching the 
Gospel to him. This changes the whole rela- 
tive position of the individual and the Church. 
This breaks in pieces the Romish usurpation. 
It was providentially ordered, that Luther did 
not discern the full force of the principle he 
had adopted, till he had been compelled to 
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apply it to point after point, as the contest 
proceeded. The same Divine Providence pre- 
vented his adversaries from discerning it — 
though self-interest is so sharp-sighted. Had 
Luther been aware of it, he was not the man 
to disguise his knowledge. Had they suspected 
its inevitable tendency, they would not have 
hesitated and delayed as they did to put forth 
the whole Papal and Imperial power against 
the poor and solitary Monk, and they would 
have crushed him in the commencement of his 
career.* Our English Reformers embraced the 
principle, when its extent and operation were 
more fully understood. They trod boldly in 
Luther s steps. They followed the Confession 
of Augsburg.-f- They gave our Church those 
two noble Articles, which together form the 
Magna Charta of our Christian liberty, the 
Sixth and the Eleventh. In the Sixth they 
laid down the basis of truth — the duty of ap- 
pealing to Scripture alone, in matters of sal- 
vation, as the supreme judge, and as delivering 
in all such matters clear judgment. In the 
Eleventh, they erected the Scriptural super- 
structure — Justification by Faith. They de- 
clared, that every man may, if he obeys the 

♦ See the clear and valuable Preface by Isaac Taylor 
to the English Translation of Pfizer's Life of Luther, 
t See Appendix B. 
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mption of God, go for himself to Christ, and 
lay hold of His merits and love, for salvation. 
No created power in Heaven or Earth has the 
right to stop him. The Church's function is 
to cry to the careless and miserable to do this. 
When they have done it, it is her task to ex- 
hort and intreat them to lead holy lives, 
through the help of the Spirit, " which is to 
be called for by diligent prayer" — lest the 
union be dissolved. But if they sin and dis- 
solve it, she tells them (Art. XII), that they 
may renew it by repentance and faith. Will 
such persons cease to love and honour her, for 
what she does for them ? Will they neglect the 
means of grace she supplies ? Will they dis- 
parage her ordinances ? No— they will feel 
what they owe to her, under God. They will 
be her ornament and defence. What more can 
she desire than to have such children ? 

Twice has a mighty effort been made by 
unfaithful sons, or open foes, to bring back in 
her the old principles. The first effort was 
made by Laud : the other, by James II. In 
the one case, persuasion was used — in the 
other, force. In each case, the object was to 
undo the work of the Reformation, and revive 
the ancient pretensions. In each case, God 
be praised ! she stood firm, alike against false 
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friends and threatening enemies. She is now 
for the third time passing through a great 
trial. Who does not pray for her, that she 
may have grace given her to resist all tempta- 
tions and disregard all dangers — considering 
her only safety and glory to consist in simple 
adherence to Christ? Neither superstition, 
nor schism, will then be able to shake her. 
The trial is, perhaps, but in its first stage. 
Externally, it differs from former ones. In 
the I7th Century, the Court was against her. 
The Stuart Dynasty threw its weight into the 
scale of Romanism. In the present day, the 
reigning Family is faithful, but the ruling 
power in the Country has been transferred 
from the Crown to its Ministers. Who can 
answer for rulers, whose tenure of power may 
depend on their securing the support of Roman- 
ists and Romanizers ? We do not allude to 
any particular Administration — we are no 
party men ; but it would be folly in the Church 
to shut her eyes to the fact, that every Ad- 
ministration will be exposed to the tempta- 
tion of sacrificing her interests to their own. 
She must cast herself on God and the Country. 
She must resist temptation, and bear persecu- 
tion. She must be true to Christ's honor, and 
the people's liberty. She must incline neither 
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to Sacramental theories on the one hand, nor 
to Eclectic ones on the other. She must ad- 
here firmly to the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith. She will assuredly, either to her joy 
or cost, find that Doctrine to be what Luther 
learnt to call it : 

" ArTICULUS STANTIS 7EL CADENTIS ECCLESI^." 

With a secret knowledge of the vast import- 
ance of this truth, the Archdeacon silently and 
unceremoniously strips off this celebrated 
Motto from the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith, and puts it on that of the " Real Nature 
of Christ." He says : 

" The Church was guided by divine wisdom to make 
" the article of our Lord's Real Nature the criterion of 
" her belief, the * Articulus stantis vel cadentis Ecclesice.' ** 
(p. 219.) 

That we may leave no doubt on our readers' 
minds, that we have correctly stated the Arch- 
deacon^s views on this fundamental point, we 
will subjoin a few extracts. 

" This, then, is the circumstance which puts the main 
" diflTerence between the Sacraments and those other 
" means of grace, wherein also we draw near to God. 
** The profit of all other means of grace depends on that 
** right of access to God, which Christ the Mediator has 
** dispensed. But the purpose of Sacraments w, to bind us to 
'* Him on whom this right of access is dependent. Our pray- 
** era and praises avail not, unless we are part of that re- 
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^' viewed race, which our great High Priest has been 
" pleased to identify with himself, covering the infirmity 
" of their actions with the merit of His own. But it is 
" through that Union of His Man*s Nature with our own 
** which is compacted through the Sacraments of His 
" grace, that the Head of the body is identified with its 
" members. Thus it is, that * the whole body is fitly 
"joined together and compacted by that which every 
" joint supplieth.* So that Sacraments differ from all other 
** means of grace ^ in that whereas other things result from 
" union with Christy they, on the contrary ^ conduct to it. 
** Their pre-eminence depends on a real diversity between 
** their office and that of any other things appertaining to 
•• divine service, because through them Christy the head of 
" mankind, joins Himself to His brethren." (p. 416.) 

It is very clear, that the Sacraments here 
perform the instrumental office which Faith 
is said to do, in our Articles and Homilies, 
and in Holy Scripture. 

" The Doctrine of our Lord's Mediation does not rest 
" only upon the Divine power of Christ, as a partaker in 
** the nature of the self-existent Godhead ; it implies 
" also, that by associating Man's Nature to His Own, 
*' He has made created being the channel of His gifts. 
" No\v, as the Media through which these gifts are dis- 
" pensed to His brethren, as the rsimiticsitions whereby 
*' His divine nature distributes itself on the right hand and 
** on the left, the two Sacraments go together; their 
** importance is equal ; their effect alike; and to dispa- 
" rage them is to derogate from that principle of action, 
•* which the wisdom of God has seen fit to adopt." 
(p. 458.) 

Thus the immediate agency of the Holy Ghost 
on the soul is superseded — till at least the Priest 
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has done his daily office (for a sacramental office 
such as his is supposed to be, ought to be made 
daily.) " Created being "' is here declared to be 
to us the only channel through which " the 
divine nature is distributed/^ Christ's " Human 
Nature/' we were before aware, was supposed 
to be thus distributed through " created being " 
— but here we are told that the Divine is also. 
What is there left for Faith to do ? Nothing 
which we can see. To put an end to all ques- 
tion, let us quote once more what we have 
before quoted : 

** For all the private prapei'Sj thoughts j actions j of Chris- 
" tians depend on that union with Christ our Lord, which 
" is attained through the communication of His Man's 
** Nature. And He communicates it through those public 
" acts, whereby the Great Head of the Christian Body 
** joins all its members to Himself.*' (p. 396.) 

We confess that if this does not amount to 
what St. Paul calls " Another Oospel/' we know 
not what does. 

§ 12. DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

The Archdeacon has the boldness to affirm 
as a fact, that the main object of the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost 
was, to give effect to the first Eucharist which 
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the Disciples celebrated since the Evening of 
its Institution ! He asserts that till then, 
that is, for the space of six weeks, they had 
been supernaturally withheld from " breaking 
bread "' in remembrance of their Lord. Who 
will believe this — merely because there is no 
mention of their communicating ? Has " the 
Church '' revealed it ? We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with Thomas Aquinas to know 
whether this is one of his revelations — like 
that of our Lord^s constitutional exemption 
from sickness. 

" On our Lord's Ascension, His disciples returned to 
" Jerusalem to wait for that gift of the Holy Ghost, 
" which was shortly to be dispensed. It had been declared 
" to be the work of the Blessed Comforter to provide some 
" new and closer means of union mth that Manhood of the 
" Son, which was to be withdrawn from mortal sense. 
" By this means, He who in appearance departed, was in 
" reality to be brought more near. The new Head of the 
" renewed race, the second Adam of reformed Humanity, 
" was about to pro'vide that principle of supernatural 
" union, whereby all His members were to be engrafted 
** into Himself. Now, it is through the Holy Communion 
" that this connexion is especially maintained. Its great 
" purpose is to bring the members of Christ into mystic 
" union with their Head. Thereby does the Manhood of 
" Christ act upon His brethren. In this circumstance, 
" surely, we have the reason why, during that first assem- 
" blage at Jerusalem, no mention is made of an observ- 
" ance, which, so soon as the Holy Ghost had bestowed 
" the fulness of His gifts, became the main act of Chris- 
** tian worship. ^ These all continued in one accord with 
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" prayer and supplication.' But no sooner had the life- 
" giving medium been bestowed, than * they continued 
" in breaking of hYeady and in prayer.' The Holy Coni- 
" munion, it seems, could not have effect, till the pouring 
" out of that quickening Spirit, by which the members of 
" Christ mystical are attached to their Head." (p. 457.) 

In a note, the Archdeacon endeavours to 
meet the difficulty which arises from the fact, 
that the two disciples at Emmaus partook of 
the Sacrament from our Blessed Lord's hands 
before the Ascension. We will not occupy 
our reader's time by giving them his philoso- 
phical explanation of this plain contradiction 
to his hypothesis. 

Before finally quitting this subject, let us 
say for ourselves, that we deny not the neces- 
sity of a gift of grace, before there can exist 
that saving Faith which consciously lays hold 
of the merits of Christ for salvation. But 
this preventing grace we dare not, like the 
Archdeacon, tie to >Sacraments. We look upon 
it rather as the general grace of God, flowing 
to all through the satisfaction made by the 
Saviour — by which God moves all hearts 
through the immediate agency of the Holy 
Spirit ; ^because " He willeth not that any 
should perish."' Had our Church tied this 
preliminary gift of grace to Sacraments, could 
she possibly have spoken in the terms she has 
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used concerning " the baptism of young chil- 
dren \" that " it is in any wise to be retained 
in the Church, as most agreeable with the in- 
stitution of Christ " ? Must she not have em- 
ployed very positive and decided language, by 
which she might have left no doubt that she 
considered the Sacrament indispensable ? We 
regard Infant Baptism as a valuable witness 
to the necessity of God's first moving towards 
us, before we can move towards Him. But 
even in this light, as a witness to that truth, it 
is not indispensable. For we read the same 
truth in Scripture. We do not absolutely need 
the recollection of our baptism to teach it us. 
We can go further back, to the very source 
itself of the grace which is exhibited in Infant 
Baptism, — the love of God in Christ. The 
knowledge of this as effectually prevents pride 
and self-dependence from entering the heart, 
as the highest view of the Sacraments can do. 
We are no Rationalists — we hope the Arch- 
deacon will not call us such, though he is not 
slow to impute Rationalism to all who oppose 
his views. We rely not on any strength of 
Nature. There must be an act of Ood, before 
there can be any valid acts of our own. All 
we deny is, that the act of God must necessa- 
rily be a Sacramental one — an act performed 
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through human agency. It is enough to know, 
that Christ has died to save the lost. This is 
the Act, everlastingly pleaded in Heaven, 
which gives virtue to every act of ours. It 
has enabled God, without injury to His attri- 
bute of Justice, to exercise towards all His 
human creatures His attribute of Mercy. His 
Spirit will move those who hear of Christ's 
love, to embrace the tidings. If their faith be 
sincere and strong, it will unite them at once 
to Christ, and He will be " their peace."' At 
the same time, they will " love Him, and there- 
fore keep His commandments " — they will be 
" zealous of good works " — they will neglect 
no means or ordinances, by which they may 
" grow in grace ; ^' — but still their dependence 
will be on nothing within themselves, or which 
man can do for them ; they will say with 
Hooker to the last : 

" Let it be counted folly, or phrenzy, or fury, 
" or whatsoever ; it is our comfort, and our 
*' wisdom, we care for no knowledge in the 
" world but this, that man hath sinned and 
" God hath suffered ; that God hath made 
" Himself the Son of Man, and that men are 
" made the righteousness of God." (Disc, on 
Justification.) 

Those who read the whole of the Archdea- 
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con's book will know, why we have taken the 
pains to make this profession of our faith. 
They will know how anxious he is to repre- 
sent all who deny the absolute necessity of 
Sacramental acts, as denying the need of any 
act of God preliminary to their own inward 
ones. From this accusation we desire to free 
ourselves, though it has been at the expence 
of our readers' time. We trust to their kind- 
ness to forgive us. 

§ 13. hooker's language. 

The name of Hooker has frequently occurred 
in our pages, and still more frequently occurs 
in the Archdeacon's, who is very desirous to 
claim that venerable name as a support to his 
theory of an union with Christ's Humanity. 
There can be no doubt, that Hooker has ut- 
tered some words which may be wrested to 
that effect. He was not inspired, nor infal- 
lible ; and we think he spoke unguardedly on 
this point, which it is very easy to do. But 
we must do him the justice to say, that he 
could not have meant what the Archdeacon 
means, otherwise he would have drawn the 
consequences which the Archdeacon draws — 
instead of diametrically opposing them. Let 
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US be permitted to make some general obser- 
vations on the course which the Archdeacon 
^as pursued in his treatment of Irenoeus and 
Hooker. 

With regard to Irencms, we have seen that 
our Author discerns a line of reasoning in his 
argument against the Docetse, which Bishop 
Kaye seems not to have discerned. Docetism 
threatened to overturn the truth of Christ's 
Humanity, the foundation of the truths of the 
Atonement and the Mediation. Irenaeus was 
hotly engaged in opposing it ; and the expres- 
sions which he occasionally used in the heat 
of argument, it is scarcely fair to push to ex- 
treme and unforeseen consequences by a literal 
and rigid interpretation. Augustine, at a 
later period, opposed Pelagianism with simi- 
larly absorbing vehemence ; and High Cal- 
vinists have justly been chided for making too 
much of the burning words he occasionally 
breathed. Fathers so situated did the cause of 
Truth good service —but it should not be for- 
gotten that they are to be looked on rather as 
advocates, pleading with all their might for an 
endangered client, than as grave judges sum- 
ming up. A judge weighs every word, before 
■ he utters it ; but an advocate is allowed con- 
siderable licence. In this point of view, it is 
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neither kind to the ancient writers who waged 
fierce wars for Christianity in their days, nor 
is it just towards Religion, to ground on their 
chance-expressions conclusions which they did 
not themselves draw, and such as they might 
have abhorred. Yet this is the way in which 
the Archdeacon has treated Irenaeus — an un- 
justifiable mode of treatment, even supposing 
the expressions he quotes to have been genuine, 
and not the interpolation of later times — and 
supposing also that he rightly translated them. 
In like manner he has dealt with Hooker, 
He has adduced unguarded expressions from 
one chapter in the Fifth Book of the Polity, 
(ch. 56) upon "Participation of Christ."" None 
of them, carefully examined, bear him out in 
his inferences. But they must be confessed to 
appear favourable to him at first sight. To 
account for this, it is necessary to remember 
that Hooker's Book is a controversial one — 
written to oppose the views of Cartwright and 
Travers, which tended to extreme subjective- 
ness, and to a consequent depreciation of the 
Sacraments, and of Christ's Humanity, with 
the special functions which He performs in it. 
In the heat of controversy, and with much of 
mysticism in the natural turn of his mind,* 
* Hooker lived a solitary and somewhat sad life, and 
I 
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Hooker dropped once or twice expressions 
similar to those which the Archdeacon syste- 
matically uses. He speaks of our being united 
to Christ's Human Nature ; but it is clear 
from the general tenor of his Book that he 
means, only as respects the benefits to be de- 
rived from Christ's Sacrifice and Mediation. 
When it suited Dr. Pusey's purpose in his con- 
demned Sermon, that Hooker should be ad- 
duced as supporting his view of the Eucharist, 
we find a quotation of great length, full of 
ardent expressions of a vague kind, apparently 
favourable to the Doctor ; but with a break in 
the middle ; and when we consult Hooker to 
see what was omitted, we find it was these 
words : " I see not which way it should be 
*' gathered by the words of Christ, when and 
" where the bread is His body, or cup His 
" blood, but 071^2^ in the very heart and soul of 
" him which receiveth them f — which words 
utterly overthrow Dr. Pusey's hypothesis ! — 
and enable us to fix the right meaning of all 
that the Doctor had quoted. We challenge a 
strict examination of all that the Archdeacon 



Bis friend Dr. Sarravia sometimes indulged in mystic 
contemplations. When Hooker was dying, being asked 
after a long silence what be bad been meditating upon, 
he replied, the orders of the Angels, 
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has cited, and we doubt not the result. There 
is not room here to make it. But two clues we 
would beg leave to furnish to our readers, when 
they see such quotations. The first is, that 
Hooker often means the Invisible Church, the 
true Church within s the Visible, when the 
Archdeacon quotes him as speaking of the 
Visible. This causes the Archdeacon to miss 
the mark, by applying the words he quotes to 
the wrong Church. The other clue is this, 
that in Christ as One Person there are two 
natures inseparably united, so that though the 
Human Nature is locally in Heaven alone, yet 
*' in some sort'' where Christ is, there it must 
be, on earth as in Heaven ; and consequently, 
if we are united by Faith to the divine nature, 
we are united to the human also, because to 
Christ, in whom they inseparably exist.* But 



* " The substance of the body of Christ hath no Pre- 
** sence, neither can have, but only local,*' (E. P.v. 55.) 
" fVe hold it a most infallible iruthf that Christ as man is not 
" everywhere present.'* (lb.) Yet from the inseparable 
conjunction of the natures in His One Person, ** Presence 
** by way of conjunction, is in some sort presence." So 
that ** in some sort " there may be a presence of the Hu- 
man Nature. But what this theological confession prac- 
tically amounts to, may be judged by the following 
words : '' Nothing of Christ which is limited, nothing 
" created, neither the soul nor the body of Christ, and 
*' consequently not Christ as man, or Christ according to 
12 
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this theological view is a very different thing 
from the Archdeacon's practical Sacramental 
one. Thus our readers may escape out of the 
Archdeacon's labyrinthine snare. Hooker is a 
dangerous witness for the Archdeacon to call 
into court. If he produces him, we may cross- 
examine him. We may ask him on what 
points he agrees with the Archdeacon. Does 
he consider that there is grace in the Sacra- 
ments ? No, but only, as we have seen, in 
the heart and soul of worthy recipients. Does 
he regard Antiquity as entitled to contradict 
plain words in Scripture, or plain deductions 
from Scripture ? No, he says : " Although ten 
" thousand General Councils would set down 
" one and the same definitive sentence, con- 
" cerning any point of Religion whatever, yet 
" one demonstrative reason alleged, or one 
" manifest testimony cited from the mouth of 

" His Human Nature, can possibly be everywhere present." 
(lb.) 

What Sacramental union, then, can there exist, in 
Hooker's opinion, like the Archdeacon's ? How can the 
doctrine of the trtpix^p^is, or mutual inhabitation of the 
two natures, be fairly turned to his purpose? Can the 
whole weight of the Archdeacon's system rest on what is 
a mere protest against Nestorianism ? — "The Nature 
** which cannot have in itself universal presence, hath it after a 
" sort, by being nowhere severed from that which is every- 
" where present." (E. P. v. 65.) 
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" Grod himself, to the contrary, could not 
" choose but overweigh them all." (E. P. ii. 7.) 
Does he call Presbyters Priests, in the sense of 
<€/)€?? ? No, hesays : " Seeing that Sacrificeis now 
" no part of the Church-ministry, how should 
" the name of Priesthood be thereunto rightly 
'' applied V (E. P. v. 78.) Does he by the Body 
Mystical of Christ mean the whole multitude 
of those who partake of the Sacraments ? No, 
he means, with our Church, " the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people,*' (Communion Ser- 
vice.) He says : " That Church of Christ 
*' which we properly term His Body mystical, 
" can be but one, neither can that one be 
" sensibly discerned by any man/' " Whatso- 
" ever we read in Scripture concerning the 
" endless love and the saving mercy which 
" God sheweth towards His Church, the only 
" proper subject thereof is this Church." "And 
" as those everlasting promises of love, mercy, 
" and blessedness, belong to the Mystical 
" Church, even so, on the other side, when we 
" read of any duty which the Church of God 
" is bound unto, the Church whom this doth 
" concern is a sensible known company."* 

♦ Dr. Miller in his First Letter to Dr. Pusey, speaks 
strongly on the necessity of distinguishing between the 
Church Visible, and the Church Invisible which is within 
the Visible. See Appendix C. 
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(E. P. iii. 1.) Truly, we cannot but think that 
it would have been wiser in the Archdeacon 
never to have mentioned the name of Hooker* 
We might exhibit the value of the Archdea- 
con's appdal to jDr. Jackson in the same way, 
by cross-examining that witness. Suffice it to 
say, that no one is more earnest in pressing 
the distinction between the Church Visible 
and the Church Invisible, than Dr. Jackson — 
thus virtually overthrowing the Archdeacon's 
System, because limiting Christ's promises of 
the Holy Ghost and His own continual pre- 
sence to the latter ; and that no one is a more 
strenuous asserter of the necessity of Faith as 
the instrumental cause of uniting us to Christ. 
" As many as are healed," he says, " from 
" their sins, whether by the Sacrament of Bap- 
" tism or the Eucharist, are healed by Faith 
" relatively or instrmnentally. Faith is as the 
" mouth or organ, by which we receive the medi- 
" cine ; but it is the virtual influence derived 
" from the body and blood of Christ, which pro- 
" perly or efficiently doth cure our souls, and 
" dissolve the work of Satan in us." (Works, 
vol. 9. bookx. c. 56.) Who can object to such a 
temperate statement as this? 

§ 14. THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 
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Considering that the doctrine of an Apostolic 
Succession in the ministry is a vital one in the 
Archdeacon's system, we were amazed to find 
that all he says in proof of its existence and 
necessity is contained in less than a single 
page. Having spoken a few words on the fact 
alluded to in the Preface to our Ordination 
Services, " that from the Apostles' time there 
" have been these orders of ministers in Christ's 
" Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons'' 
(which is sufficient to shew the propriety of 
our retaining them, nothing hindering), the 
Archdeacon advances to the grand point. 

" It is SL further question, whether this Apostolic Succes- 
" sion is essential, and whether any break in it would 
** impair the validity of sacred rites. Such a question, 
** however, seems as needlesSy as to ask whether the Church 
** could safely reverse the appointment of the Lord's 
" Day, or unsettle the observance of Infant Baptism.'* 
(p. 399.) 

This is his whole argument. It cuts the 
knot, rather than unties it. If the whole 
question is to be settled by probability, and a 
calculation* of safety, the Church of Scotland 

* The Archdeacon has the following calculation, in 
the following page. '* Since each Bishop has commission 
** from three of his Brethren, its effect if traced back a 
*' few generations, is to identify his individual authority 
" with that of the whole Episcopate of the Church. 
** Were it not that the same parties repeatedly consecrate, 
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may be produced as a case in which one of the 
orders has been dispensed with for the space 
of two hundred years^ and yet the Church 
exists, and is adorned from time to time, by 
such men as Chalmers. Who would compare 
the Church of Rome, for purity of faith and ex- 
cellence of practice, with the Church of Scot- 
land ? To give so little proofs is virtually to 
abandon the cause. 

§ 15. WHAT IS IDOLATRY. 

We must draw towards a close. There are 
many assertions of our Author which tempt us 
to notice them. We can but select a few. 

Idolatry is generally associated in our 
thoughts with the external Church System ex- 
hibited in the Eiomish Communion. Arch- 
bishop Whateley does not hesitate to charge it 
upon that system, identifying the kind of their 
idolatry with that of the Israelites in their 
worship of the Golden Calves. But the Arch- 
deacon is very adventurous, and is resolved to 
turn the charge of Idolatry on those who most 
sedulously avoid it. Their avoiding it so 

** every Bishop would have 216 spiritual predecessors in 
" the 5th degree." (p. 400.) We do not pretend to verify 
this. 
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sedulously is Idolatry. Their preference of 
inward communion with Ood is Idolatry! 
Their rejection of his view of Mediation is 
Idolatry ! 

" It is impossible to deny that those who reject the 
" Doctrine of Mediation now that it is revealed, are in 
** danger of rejecting Christ. For what is their conduct 
" in reality, but the very crime which is forbidden in the 
** Second Commandment? The First Commandment 
" inhibited the substitution of other Gods, Baal or Ash- 
** taroth, in the place of Jehovah. The Second forbade 
" to worship Jehovah in other ways than that * which was 
" ordained by Angels in the hand of a mediator.' It was 
** the place of this mediator , Moses j which the Golden OUfwas 
** intended to supply. The crime of Israel was, that when 
'' the Most High had appointed a mode of access, men 
" thought they could approach him better through their 
*' own inventions. And what else is the result, when men 
" think that they can reach over the God-Man, the one 
" channel of intercourse between Heaven and Earth, 
'' and address themselves by a shorter and more direct 
'* approach to God ? " (p. 330.) 

" The custom of putting inward acts of faith and love in 
** place of those external means whereby Christ vouch- 
** safes to join men to His Manhood, is in reality to make 
<' these the channel of mediation, instead of Him. It is 
** to set up idols in our hearts, and thank them for our de- 
" liverance from the house of bondage." (p. 335.) 

It is the custom in the present day, and a 
very bad one it is, to say bold things. Writers 
on all subjects, not excepting divinity, pursue 
this plan. They give no homoeopathic doses. 
The Archdeacon has here said a very bold 
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thing indeed. It needs no comment. We shall 
pass on to another point. 

A Vicarioits Religion has ever justly been 
the dread of all who draw their ideas of reli- 
gion from the Scriptures, and who keep in 
mind those words of our Lord, which must 
have sounded so strange in Jewish ears, " God 
is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth,'' but 
which are the characteristic description of 
Christianity. Pascal's Provincial Letters have 
let us know on the best authority, that of a 
good and able man in the Romish communion, 
what a degree of practical corruption and im- 
morality flows from the habit of men devolving 
their religion on the Priests, and making them 
the keepers of their conscience, or rather losing 
their conscience altogether. Yet the Arch- 
deacon would draw us back to vicarious reli- 
gion. For what else would a constant depend- 
ence on Sacramental ordinances and sacrificing 
priests soon be ? He boldly asserts, that per- 
sonal and individual responsibility would be 
increased by our returning to the old system. 

" What renders man's responsibility so great is the 
** greatness of the gift which is offered to his acceptance. 
" To careless men this is the great argument against the 
** Church System. They would rather live at a lower 
" stage of accou^tableness." (p. 337.) 
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The Archdeacon may feel this himself, but 
he cannot reason from his own mind to the 
minds of men in general. He was brought up 
in the house of a pious Father, deeply imbued 
with spirituality, and in a Church reformed 
from the carnality of the Romish System. He 
knows not how much he owes to these circum- 
stances. He makes to himself a theory, and 
like all theorists is confident of its success. 
He little knows what it becomes to those who 
are regularly subjected to it. Have we not 
already seen how degrading is its efiect even 
on minds of a high order, when they have put 
themselves under it ? Do those, who once be- 
longed to us, but who yearned after more Ri- 
tualism and Sacramentalism than our Church 
afibrded them, and therefore went from us, re- 
tain their moral purity of mind ? Do they shew 
truthfulness ? Are we not compelled to mourn 
over this or that apostate, and to cry, when we 
have some specimen of his disregard of that 
which is the basis of all morality, forced upon 
us from his own sayings and doings — " Quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo ! '' Are we not bound to 
look abroad, and see how this System, of 
which the Archdeacon is so enamoured, works 
where it has had long sway ? Does he think 
that we have lost all common sense and pru- 
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dence ? Till he can shew us a Roman Catholic 
country, where individuals in general have a 
higher sense of Christian " accountableness/' 
than the members of our Church have in this 
Protestant land, we must decline trying the 
experiment of carrying out his theory — ^had we 
no other reason than the fact, that wherever it 
has been carried into practice it has morally 
failed. 

§ 16. THE ARCHDEACON JUDAIZES. 

, Let us turn to a different subject. 
He inclines to Judaism — as the Church of 
Rome does. He views the Christian Church 
as modelled, not on the Jewish Synagogue, but 
on the Jewish Temple. 



" If anything is still transacted, so that for its partici- 
" pation there need certain acts, and the service of certain 
** agents, we have an exact precedent in the JeuJtsh System for 
'' bestowing the name of sacrifice and priesthood upon 
" the media which are thus employed." (p. 388.) 



St. Paul gives some very strong and clear 
reasons in the Epistle to the Hebrews, why 
the Jewish Sacrificial Ritual was abolished — 
Christ's having offered Himself, and that once 
for all, being the chief. But the Archdeacon 
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sees somewhere else stronger reasons for its 
continuance, under a new name. 

" The reason why the Jewish Ritual has passed away, 
*^ is because, now that the true sacrifice is offered, the 
*^ media of Commemoration have taken place of the media 
'* of Prediction." (p. 888.) 

According to this view, the Jewish Ritual 
has not so much passed away, as been trans- 
muted into a Christian one — with the same 
propitiatory sacrifices, under another aspect. 

In opposition to which view, we may ask : 
What reason can be assigned why the use of a 
lamb was abolished in the Eucharist, and the 
eating of bread and drinking of wine substi- 
tuted ? The sight of a lamb is as much needed 
for commemoration as prediction. Why was 
blood no longer to be shed, since the shedding 
of Christ's blood was the very same thing re- 
ferred to in both cases^ with this difference 
only, that in the Jewish Passover it was looked 
forward to ; in the Christian Passover, it is 
looked back upon ? Since, according to the 
Archdeacon, the rite is still a Sacrifice — a pro- 
pitiatory one too, —and the only change is that 
of aspect, let him give a reason, if he can, why 
so striking an external alteration was made 
by Christ, when he substituted bread and 
wine, the signs of a Feast, alone, for the Lamb 
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which was first offered by the Jews and then 
eaten ; and why He abolished the shedding of 
blood, " without which there can be no remis- 
sion/' Does not this alteration shew that it 
is no longer a sacrifice, except in the sense of 
an offering of thanks and praise, and a dedica- 
tion of ourselves, our souls and bodies, to God's 
service ; and that the Jewish ritual is not re- 
tained, as in the Archdeacon's System, with the 
slight variation of being retrospective instead 
of prospective ? 

Ought not the warning in our Homilies to 
be well remembered, that we should " take 
heed lest the memory he made a sacrifice," 

We cannot forget the solemn warning to be 
derived from Mr. Sibthorp's leaving our com- 
munion, and joining the Romish one, though 
but for a time, solely in consequence of his 
taking the false view, that we are to look on 
the Jewish Hierarchy and Ritual as the pat- 
tern of the constitution of the Christian 
Church. He himself told us this in his pub- 
lished reasons for quitting us. He regarded 
the Pope as necessary in the way of corre- 
spondence to the Jewish High Priest. But the 
Jewish High Priest is acknowledged by all to 
have found his Antitype in Christ. Why then 
should there be anything now to answer to a 
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type, which long ago has found its antitype ? 
St. Paul declares, that the whole Jewish eco- 
nomy was " made after the pattern of the 
heavenly things'' — not of earthly ones. It 
could have no prospective reference, therefore, 
to an earthly economy. It fulfilled its pur- 
pose till the Messiah came, and then vanished, 
To reproduce it, as Romanism does, is to ex- 
tinguish Christian Faith — to go back to types 
and shadows— to act as if we had no History 
of Christ, and needed still to have what was 
of the nature of Prophecy. Mr. Sibthorp in- 
formed us, that from the consideration of the 
Mosaic System, he thought that we must " look 
for a Church characterized by daily sacrifices." 
The Archdeacon evidently agrees with him in 
this. But why V — since the Jewish sacrifices 
could not have lasted as long as they did, 
could they have cleansed the conscience. 
*' Would they not have then ceased to be of- 
fered,'' says St. Paul," because the worshippers, 
once cleansed, should have had no more con- 
science of sins ? " When, therefore, there came 
One, who was the typified Sacrifice, and whose 
blood cleanses the conscience, they ceased. 
For the same reason. His offering needs hot to 
be repeated. Who can attentively read the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and fall into such mis- 
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takes — ^unless he is under the influence of some 
hallucination ? 



§ 17. JEBEMT TATLOB MISUSED. 

There is a quotation made by the Archdea- 
con from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, which he mis- 
interprets and misapplies. He tells us : 

" The ancient writer?, as Bishop Taylor says, speak of 
" '/Ae Blessed Sacrament ' M*the extension of the Incuma' 
''tion.*" (p. 334.) 

Having told us this of Jeremy Taylor, he 
makes it the basis of a more sweeping proposi- 
tion, at the beginning of Chap, xiii., on " Sa- 
craments a Means of Union with Christ.'' 
There he says : 

" The circumstance on which all depends, and which 
" especially connects itself with the present enquiry is, 
" that Sacraments are * the Extension of the Incarnation,' 
" that through these means we are united to the Man's 
" Nature of Christ." (p. 410.) 

Now it appears to us, that Bishop Taylor 
was speaking of the Eucharist alone, and in 
such a way as would not include the other 
Sacrament. The " early writers " to whom he 
alludes, made much use of the Eucharist as an 
argument against the Gnostic Docetae. They 
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argued, as we have seen, that there was no 
sense or meaning in using the bread and wine 
as the signs of Christ's body and blood, if the 
body and blood themselves were never reali- 
ties. The Incarnation was the question in 
dispute. Did Christ take real flesh or not ? 
The Fathers affirmed that He did ; and ap- 
pealed to the Eucharist as a proof, because it 
was a commemorative representation of His 
death. He could not have died,, had He never 
been born. The Sacrament then, was an ex- 
tension of the Incarnation. It was vitally 
connected with it, and a part, as it were, of it. 
The one could not have existed, had not the 
other preceded and given it existence, 
f If this be all which the Fathers meant, and 
which Bishop Taylor referred to as their mean- 
ing, the Archdeacon has taken a great liberty 
in quoting his words, as a sort of oracular 
Motto for his Chapter on Sacramental Union 
to the Humanity of Christ — an idea, which 
probably did not enter into the Bishop's head. 

§ 18. ILLUSTRATION FROM THE SUN. 

In all the discussions which the Orthodox 
Fathers held with the Arians, we find frequent 
use made of the Sun, as affording illustrations 

K 
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of the mode of existence belonging to the 
Three Divine Persons in the One Godhead. 
We do not always read without trembling 
what they thus speak concerning the Sun- 
feeling how inadequate, and therefore dan- 
gerous, are all illustrations of such a deep 
mystery. 

If this be the case, when we hear the 
Fathers defending a revealed truth by this 
particular illustration, how much more do we 
feel the insecurity and treacherous character 
of the illustration, when we find the Arch- 
deacon producing it to support and explain 
his unrevealed hypothesis concerning the ac- 
tual presence of Christ's Human Nature in 
the Eucharist. We remember Mr. Newman 
having recourse to it in Tract 90 in defence 
of his new view of the possibility that the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation might admit of 
philosophical explanation, so as not to be a 
stumbling-block in the way of a possible re- 
union of our Church to that of Rome. His 
object in that Tract, was to remove all such 
stumbling-blocks, by explaining away our Ar- 
ticles — and with this end, in ,the case of our 
28th Article against Transubstantiation, he 
employed the illustration, to which we are de- 
sirous of drawing our reader's attention. 
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The passage in the Archdeacon's Book, in 
which he uses it, is the following : 

" This is the answer to the assertion, that since a body 
" must either be present in any place, or not present in 
** it, therefore Christ's body must either be materially 
" present in the consecrated elements at the Holy Eucha- 
" rist, or we must allow that His Presence is merely figu- 
'* rative. Doubtless it were so, if His body were a human 
'^ one alone, but because He is Divine also, it has likewise 
^^ that other medium of communication which does not 
" depend upon local contiguity, but upon spiritual power. 
** Even the Sun, because its influence is more wide than 
'^ its actual limits while it is at rest in the sky, is present 
" upon Earth by the effluence of its beams." (p. 287.) 

The question is not, by what means Christ's 
body, 05 body, can be in two different places 
at one and the same time ; — of course, it could 
not be by human means ; means of its own, as 
human ; it must be by Divine ones, as the 
Archdeacon says ; by its union with the Divine 
Nature in Christ ; if at ail. 

Putting aside, therefore, the consideration 
of the Divine Nature, which only confuses the 
question, let us confine ourselves to the ques- 
tion itself, whether as Man Christ can properly 
be said to be really present in two different 
places at one and the same moment in Hea- 
ven and in the elements. Hooker, we have 
seen, asserts plainly, that " it is a most infal- 
lible truth, that Christ as man is not every* 
K 2 
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where present^^* — though the oneness of His 
Person and the inseparability of His two Na- 
tures in that Person make us use language 
which " in some sort " implies His human 
presence everywhere. The vepix^pvio-t^y or mu- 
tual circulation, so that what is said of Christ 
in one nature, may, to avoid Nestorianism, be 
said of Him in the other (as for instance that 
God died — shed His blood), does not apply in 
the case before us. The Archdeacon wants to 
prove more than language — he wants to prove 
reality — in the Human Presence of Christ in 
the elements. He is at issue with Hooker, 
who says again : " That which excludeth 
" Christ ds nian from so great largeness of pre- 
" sence, is only His being man, a creature of 
" this particular kind whereunto the God 
" of nature hath set those bounds of restraint 
" and limitation, beyond which to attribute 
" unto it any thing more than a creature of 
" that sort can admit, were to give it another 
" nature, to make it a creature of some other 
" kind than in truth it is.'' (E. P. v. b^.) 

If the Archdeacon be allowed to avail him- 
self of the Divine nature, when he is speaking 
of the Human, so may we. We may say, 
that when we become partakers of the di- 
vine nature of Christ by Faith, we become 
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partakers of the human, from their being in- 
separable — when we unite ourselves to the one 
by Faith, we unite ourselves to the other. But 
would this satisfy the Archdeacon's theory ? 
No, he wants to establish a distinct union 
with the Humanity. He wants what is prac- 
tical — not a matter of words, but of deeds. 
"Without this, his whole system falls to the 
ground. 

Mr. Newman states the question without the 
mystification which the Archdeacon uses. He 
says in Tract 90, that though the Rubric at 
the end of our Church's Communion Service 
declares, '* that it is philosophically impossible 
" that Christ's presence in the Eucharist 
" should be a particular kind of presence, a 
" presence of which one can say * it is here,' 
" or which is local,'^ yet, notwithstanding 
this declaration, ''the philosophical position 
" is itself capable of a very specious defence.'^ 
The presence, he says, may at once be " locaF' 
and " superlocal.^' Now it is to this specious 
defence, that our attention should be wholly 
turned. In any strict, real, practical sense, 
such a sense, so real and practical, that the 
whole Sacramental System, in opposition to 
the Spiritual, may be built upon it, and wholly 
change our Religion from one kind into 
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another ; — can Christ, as man, be said to be in 
the elements and in Heaven simultaneously ? 

Yes I says the Archdeacon, as Mr. Newman 
said before him ; and the presence of the sun 
on earth, whilst its body is one hundred mil- 
lions of miles absent, shews the philosophical 
possibility. 

This is reducing the question to a plain 
issue. If the illustration fails, the Archdea- 
con's and Mr. Newman's position will fail also. 

Is the sun, then, really present in twQ places 
at one time ? Is it a philosophical truth, or is 
it mere popular language, to say that the sun 
has a presence on earth ? If it be mere popu- 
lar language, convenient to express the warmth 
which proceeds from the sun as its origin, but 
not true, it will not serve the Archdeacon's 
purpose. It will be a figure of speech. 

The sun is at the centre of our planetary 
system. Sun-light, whether material, or by 
means of waves which receive the first impulse 
at the sun's surface^ arrives at the earth in the 
course of eight minutes. It is important to 
notice this, because it affects the philosophy of 
the case. It is not the sun^ then, but the 
sun's light, which is present here. But may 
not this be properly called the sun's presence ? 
No, for this plain reason, because when we 
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have this light, the sun may possibly have no 
presence at all in any place whatever. The 
sun may be extinguished at any moment by 
the Power which created it. If so, it would 
have no real presence anywhere — no existence. 
Yet we should not be aware of the fact till 
eight minutes after the event. The last beam 
which left the sun before its extinction, would 
take eight minutes to arrive at our earth, 
during which time all the preceding beams 
would be successively arriving and giving us 
the usual idea of the sun's orb and presence ; 
and it would not be till the last beam came and 
none followed it, that we should become ac- 
quainted with the fact, that during the eight 
minutes which had just expired, there had 
been no sun at all in existence, and conse- 
quently that we had been talking very un- 
philosophically, however according to com- 
mon convenience, when we spoke at that time 
of the sun's presence. No one will contend 
that what is non-existent can have a presence. 
This possibility of the sun's extinction has 
therefore shewn, that the language commonly 
used concerning the sun's earthly presence is 
so vague and popular, so untrue and unphilo- 
sophical, as to be of no service whatever to the 
Archdeacon. 
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We therefore dismiss his illustration as un- 
tenable. We cannot congratulate him on the 
success which has attended his appeal to rea- 
son in defence of his notion, that Christ may 
have a natural body in Heaven, and a super- 
natural one on Earth. 



§ 19. DOES NOT THE ARCHDEACON NESTORIAiaZE ? 

But lastly, there lies an objection to the 
Archdeacon's main proposition in his Book, 
which he himself will allow to be fatal, unless 
he can remove it. Let us repeat what that 
proposition is ; that we are to receive the hu- 
man nature of Christ by the Sacraments, 
whilst we may receive the Divine through the 
other means of grace ; that there is ^^ an act 
of God,'^ irrespective of any internal acts of 
our own, in the one case, but in the other pase 
the communication depends upon our state of 
faith and feeling ; the one operation being 
wholly connected with objective religion, the 
other with subjective. If this statement be 
correct, respecting the reception of the human 
nature and the Divine, by two different classes 
of the means of grace, what does such a theory 
amount to but pure Nestorianism ? Is not this 
separating the natures, which in Christ, as 
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Hooker says, are " always associated ? " How 
can we receive a whole Christ, which yet we 
must needs do, as Hooker tells us, when we 
receive Christ at all, if we thus partake of His 
man's nature at one time, and His divine na- 
ture at another ? Is not this lapsing into the 
old heresy, ascribed to Nestorius ? Can any- 
thing be more strange, than that the learned 
author of the book before us, in his extreme 
zeal to exalt the visible Church, should be in 
danger of falling under the condemnation of 
the Council of Ephesus ? Yet so it is ; and we 
recommend those who have hastily thought 
that the book provides a convenient answer to 
the difficult question " wherein do the Sacra- 
ments, as means of grace, differ from the other 
means V to pause before they adopt the an- 
swer it gives, however desirable it may be for 
exalting the Church, — lest unawares they 
should fall into the same condemnation. 

The Romanists, it may be observed, were so 
well aware of the danger of falling into this 
heresy, that in their definition of transubstan- 
tiation, given at the Council of Trent, they 
carefully included the divinity of Christ. The 
bread, they say, becomes, by the power of God, 
" the body, blood, soul, and divinity ^ of Jesus 
Christ.*' Well skilled are they in Theology, as 
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an art. Let us be cautious on our part ; and 
when we speak of the presence of Christ, not 
in the consecrated bread, but in the believer's 
heart, let us speak of it as including, in aU 
cases, that of His body and blood, — in the only 
way in which they can be present, that is, by 
the benefit we derive from the crucifixion, the 
fruit of the incarnation. Thus the words of 
our Lord, used in the sixth chapter of St. 
John, will be rightly interpreted : " Except ye 
eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink His 
blood, ye have no life in you.'' By the means 
of grace in general (including the Sacraments, 
and giving them the highest place) the be- 
liever does that which his Lord here declares 
to be necessary to everlasting life. This is the 
true and only transubstantiation — that of the 
heart of stone into the heart of flesh, by the 
entrance of Christ in His whole person, human 
and divine, in a mode inscrutable to us, but 
which we believe (because he has revealed to 
us the fact) to be compatible with the separate 
perfections of both His natures. 



§ 20. CONCLUSION. 

What remains, but to intreat the learned 
Archdeacon to reconsider the whole matter ? 
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Is it too late to ask this ? Because he has 
published a book, can he not retract the false 
and perilous theory it contains ? "Will he re- 
fuse to do that which a due regard to the in- 
terests of truth and to the welfare of our Re- 
formed Church requires ? "We esteem him too 
much to think that he will shrink from any 
loss or shame, if we can succeed in opening his 
eyes to its necessity. "Would that he could be 
brought to see the inevitable tendency of his 
work ! "Whilst it appears to aim its blows at 
Rationalism, it wounds Scriptural truth. It 
wounds our beloved Church. " Non defenso- 
rihus istiSy' may our Church say, " tempus 
eget" He strikes at friends as well as foes. 
Bishops and Archbishops of the united Church 
of England and Ireland are held up to sus- 
picion, or even to scorn, if they stand in his 
way. Indeed, it is no small calamity and 
crime to differ from him in the slightest de- 
gree. Put his theory in peril — and you are 
an unconscious "Rationalist,'' or a secret 
" Sabellian." — Scripture is unscrupulously 
dragged in to support his hypothesis, if but 
the word "flesh" or "body'' occurs in it. 
Our Reformers might as well have never ex- 
isted ; their opinions are not so much as in- 
quired after. Thomas Aquinas and the School- 
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men are honoured. — The " indwelling power 
of the Holy Ghost ^' is so claimed for the 
visible Church, that we know not how the 
Reformation is to be justified. — The dangerous. 
development principle is conceded. — We trem- 
ble when we see all this ; for our Author, as 
well as the truth. Heartily attached as we 
are to the discipline as well as the doctrine of 
our own Church, we cannot consent to put the 
Church visible in the place of Christ, or to cut 
off from union with the " mystical body of 
Christ,^' which, as our Liturgy says, is " the 
blessed company of all faithful people,^' all our 
devout brethren at home or abroad, who be- 
long not to our own communion. Let us call 
his attention to the language of the Romanist 
Moeller, the most eloquent and intellectual 
champion of the errors of Rome in the present 
day. How plainly does it resemble his own 
language. 

" VEglise est Jesus Christ, se renouvellant sans cesse, 
'' reparoissant continuellement sous une forme humaine. 
** Cest Vincamation permanente du FiU de Dieu** 

Again : 

'' L'Eglise, sa manifestation permanente, est divine efc 
'' humaine, tout-k-la-fois ; elle estl'unit^ de ces deux at- 
" tributs. Cest le mediateur, qui cache sous des formes hu- 
" maines, continue d'agir en elle." 
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This doctrine of the '' Incarnation/' in fact, 
it is, which, as is well set forth in Archdea- 
con Grarbett's " Review of Dr. Pusey's Sermon/' 
(an able pamphlet^ published in 1843), is made 
use of by Moeller and his brother Romanists, 
as the main prop of all the extravagant and 
unscriptural pretensions^ of their Church. ** If 
the presence of Christ's body," says Archdeacon 
Garbett, " be inculcated with or without the 
technical theory of Rome — this is to bridge 
over the chasm between the Church of Rome and 
the Chwch of England." These are words of 
warning, which it would be well if Archdeacon 
Wilberforce would weigh. On the other hand, 
let us call his attention to the tone and bear- 
ing of Scripture — to the " Practical Christi- 
anity " taught in Scripture, and enforced by 
his sainted father. Where in the Inspired 
Volume does the Sacramental System appear ? 
The union with Christ which we there find is 
by faith — which faith is strengthened and con- 
firmed by the right use of the Sacraments, but 
comes in the first instance " by hearing,'' under 
the influence of the Spirit. The Church visible 
is presented as " a witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ ;" to make known the Gospel, to remind 
men of its demands, to supply fit ministers of 
religion, and to preserve the ordinances un- 
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contaminated. Let but the Church in this 
land faithfully perform these offices, and we 
have no fear respecting her future destiny. 
Let her confide in the power of the truth, and 
in the blessing of God. If once she goes down 
to Egypt for help, she will lose her strength, 
and forfeit the Divine blessing. Let her keep 
alive the holy flame kindled at the funeral- 
pyre of Ridley and Latimer, and she will have 
no need of false philosophy, or of mysticism. 
The Scriptures, expounded as those martyrs 
expounded them, will every day shed brighter 
beams of lustre over the Church. Happy 
should we be if we could dispose the Arch- 
deacon and his friends to the adoption of this 
view of what is required of those who wish 
well to our Church ; to renounce what we be- 
lieve to be false dependencies, and to cast 
themselves upon the wisdom of God. But 
whatever be the part they take, it is for us to 
discharge our duty ; to warn the people of 
England against such unscriptural guides ; to 
lead them to the fountain of truth in the word 
of God, and to the undefiled stream in our 
own formularies. The Church of England, at 
large, is sound. She does not call the early 
simplicity of faith the " imbecility of child- 
hood/' She does not invent mysteries of her 
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own, and put them on a level with Gospel 
mysteries. She has no materialistic notions. 
There is no cloudiness and mistiness in her 
language — such as pervades the Archdeacon's 
Book. All is clear and spiritual. All breathes 
of Scripture. When we open her Prayer Book 
or her Homilies, we feel ourselves in an atmo- 
sphere pure and heavenly. When we turn to 
the Archdeacon's book, we breathe heavily, 
and walk darkly. Glad are we as Reviewers, 
to lay down our pen, and close the Book. We 
thank God that it has had no power over us ; 
and we pray for our readers, if they should 
venture to study it as we have done, that it 
may, through the power of divine grace, be 
innocuous to them. 



STRICTUBES* 

ON ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE'S 
" DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST."' 

In the year 1850 we reviewed, at some length, 
and with all the pains which our leisure per- 
mitted us to devote to the task, the Work of 
Archdeacon Wilberforce on the " Incarnation/' 
We were faithful in the expression of our 
opinion. Having justified that opinion by an 
appeal to Scripture, and to the Articles and 
Formularies of our Church, as well as to the 
Works of our Reformers and best Divines, we 
entreated him, for his own sake and for the 
sake of scriptural and spiritual religion, to 
reconsider the subject, before he published 
another Edition. He has turned a deaf ear 

* Substance, slightly altered, of two Articles in the 
'* Christian Observer," for September and October, 1853. 
(The references are to the Ist Edition of the Archdeacon's 
book.) 
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to our entreaty. He has published edition 
after edition — the latest, which is the sixth, 
being a cheap one for general circulation. He 
has thus shewn his determined adherence to 
the system he has adopted, and has proved to 
us the necessity of unwearied efforts to neu- 
tralize the effect of his writings on the minds 
of our countrymen. 

, That the Work on the Incarnation should 
have met with so large a sale, is an alarming 
fact. A large supply argues a large demand. 
And this argues a diseased state of the Chris- 
tian community. Are the people of England 
growing insensible of the blessings of the Re- 
formation ? Are they forgetful of the Divine 
basis, Holy Scripture, on which it rests ? Are 
they weary of spiritual simplicity, and satiated 
with religious liberty ? Are they becoming 
'like the Israelites of old, who, when God was 
their King, were bent on assimilating them- 
selves to the nations around them, and sub- 
jecting themselves to human rule, because 
accompanied with visible splendor ? Must 
Scripture cease to be supreme, because Divine ; 
and must human Tradition, more accommo- 
dating to human weakness, be enthroned in 
its place, or at least be allowed to reign with 
it side by side ? What could the end of such 
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a change be, but the entire loss of that Truth, 
which would appear to be so little understood, 
or so little valued ? 

We do not think that there is cause to infer 
from the sale of the Archdeacon's Book, that 
the heart of the Country is unsound. We 
consider it probable, that curiosity has had a 
large share in producing the demand. And 
we think it equally probable, that this curio- 
sity has existed principally on the part of the 
Clergy. We trust that no deeper motive has 
led them to be its purchasers and readers. We 
devoutly pray, that they may not be injured 
by reading it. Perhaps its very mistiness and 
cloudiness may prevent this. We fervently 
hope that no worse consequence than a con- 
fusion of mind may flow from the indulgence 
of their imprudent curiosity. But if a deeper 
motive existed on the part of a large body of 
the Clergy, derived from the lure which the 
Sacramental System holds out, of increased 
power and dignity, we tremble for them, and 
for the peace of our Church. Then a struggle 
is at hand. Sacramental religion, and spiri- 
tual religion, cannot co- exist peaceably in the 
bosom of the same Church. They must con- 
tend, till one expels the other. The same is 
true of Priestly despotism, and Christian free- 
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dom. Believing, as we do, that [the Laity are 
sound, they would resist the attempt to en- 
slave them. May no such double strife await 
us ! To prevent it, as far as our humble 
efforts extend, by opening the eyes of our 
Brethren, both lay and clerical, in time, we 
wrote our former Review ; and now we begin 
a similar labour, because a fresh work has 
just come forth from the Archdeacon's pen, 
embodying all the principles of his former one, 
and carrying them out to their legitimate prac- 
tical consequences. We confess, we are not 
sorry that he has put forth this work on the 
Eucharist. We were amongst those who re- 
joiced that the Papal Aggression, the fruit of 
Dr. Wiseman's vanity, set us free to expose 
the nature of Popery to the utmost extent, 
without appearing wanton assailants. So we 
are glad that the open exhibition of the Sa- 
cramental System, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, delivers us from all scruple in assailing 
it, and also from all fear that in so doing we 
shall be suspected of any desire to aim a blow 
at the Sacraments. 

§ 21. SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES. 

As the new Work takes for granted the 
L 2 
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principles of the old one, and makes them the 
basis for its practical superstructure, we think 
it will be well to commence with a Sumnmry 
of those principles. We omitted to make a 
recapitulation in our preceding Strictures. Let 
us be permitted to insert it in this place. 

The principles, then, contained in the Work 
on the Incarnation, as we shewed by ample 
extracts, are these : 

That we can, in a mysterious and avowedly 
incomprehensible manner, receive a fresh com- 
munication of Hwman Nature. 

That the Human Nature which Christ as- 
sumed can thus be communicated.* 

That unless this process takes place, we can 
have no Union whatever with Him. Any spi- 
ritual union which we may hope to enjoy, 
must be preceded by this, and be its result."f- 

That the communication of Christ's Huma- 
nity is the exclusive work of the Sacraments, 
and sacramental ordinances. 

That the communication takes place ex opere 

♦ See Appendix D. 
t " All the private prayers, thoughts, actions, of Chris- 
" tians, depend on that union with Christ, which is at- 
" tained through the communication of His Man's Na- 
** ture." (Incarn. p. 396). " While other means of grace 
** result from union with Christ, Sacraments effect it." 
(lb. p. 19.) The Italics are the Archdeacon's. 
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operato. The worthiness or un worthiness of 
the recipient is, in this aspect, of no account. 
No internal acts are required. The act is the 
Priest's — or, as the Archdeacon would say, 
God's through the Priest. If the Priest be a 
true one, the efficacy is invariable. 

That the Priest, to be a true one, must be in 
the line of the Apostolic Succession. 

That without such a Priest, the Eucharist is 
not a valid Sacrament. Baptism does not ab- 
solutely require one. But the communication 
of Christ's Human Nature made in Baptism 
cannot be kept up without the Eucharist. 

That the Mediation of Christ is simply, His 
interposition in our nature between us and 
God. That this began at His birth, when 
" He entered our ranks," and exhibited Hu- 
man Nature in its perfection. His death and 
intercession are practically treated as if they 
were but subordinate parts of the Mediation. 
The need of His satisfying God's Justice is 
doubted. What is mainly kept in view is. His 
being the " Pattern Man " — His having taken 
our nature in its archetypal perfection . He 
is viewed as our " Representative " in this re- 
spect — from the Incarnation — not, as we have 
been accustomed to regard Him, as our Repre- 
sentative in " bearing our sins in His own body 
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on the tree," — to repair the mischief done us by 
our first federal Representative, Adam. We 
are carried to Bethlehem, for the Mediator, 
rather than to Calvary ; to the manger, rather 
than to the Cross.* Sacraments are styled 
" the extension of the Incarnation,'' — not of 
the Crucifixion. 

That the Mediation of Christ is not com- 
plete, by His interposition in His own Human 
Nature between us and God, unless He first 
joins x)urs to His, by the Sacramental Union. 
The Sacraments and all public acts of the 
Church are called the " Media.*' The Church 

• '* Our Lord's Priesthood does not arise only from 
" His having made an offering in our hehalf, it lies in His 
" constitution; it is the result of that personal union which 
'^ hinds man to God. A Priest is consecrated; and 
" Christ's consecration, as Damascene reminds us, was 
" that uniting of His divine to His human nature whereby 
'' He was anointed the Son of God : ' Christ glorified not 
" Himself to be made an High Priest, but He that said 
** unto Him, Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
" Thee.' So that He who was the Pattern Man, and repre- 
" sentative of humanity, was qualified to execute the 
" office of a Priest in and by His man's nature for His 
" brethren of mankind." (Incarn. p. 235.) 

Now here, John of Damascus and the Archdeacon 
have overlooked the fact, that the words of God where- 
by He consecrated Christ to be our High Priest, were 
spoken with reference to the consummated Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. 'This day* meant, after Christ's 
rising from the dead, (See Acts xiii. 33, Heb. i. 3, 5. 
Also see Rom. i. 3, 4.) (See Jackson, Vol. IX. p. 605.) 
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has its Courts below, in which must be trans- 
acted whatever is done in the Higher Courts.* 
Sometimes the Priests also are called " Media." 
Sometimes they are styled " Mediators." 

That the Eucharist is not only a Sacrament, 
but a Sacrifice — and a propitiatory one. 

That Christian Presbyters are " Priests," in 
the sense of Sacrificers, like the Jewish Priests, 

Such is a summary of the principles on 
which is built the stupendous edifice of the 
Sacramental system. 

To establish them, it was necessary for the 
Archdeacon to clear the ground from the op- 
posing principles held by our Church. Let us 
remind our readers what these were. 

He began by treating Original Sin, or the 

♦ The following are instances of this mode of expres- 
sion. ** Our nature has been introduced into GocPs Higher 
** Courts." (Incarn.p. 250.) 

" Heaven and Earth are set before us, as one mighty 
" temple, wherein the Son of God is discharging His 
" work of Advocacy for our race." (lb. p. 256.) 

" Those things which are done on Earth in the Church's 
" united acts, make part of that grand Sacrifice which 
" has its consummation in Heaven.** (lb. p. 371.) 

In the " Eucharist " it is said : " It is by this service 
'' only, that the real Intercession which is transacted in 
" the Church's Higher Courts^ is identified with the worship 
" of its earthly members." (Euch. p. 350.) 
t See Appendix £. 
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Corruption of our Nature, as a mere negation. 
He makes it the loss of what formed no part 
of our nature, but was a supernatural indwel- 
ling presence, which constitutes Original 
Righteousness. Herein he harmonizes with the 
Church of Rome — as we shewed from Dr. 
Jackson. He supposes this supernatural gift 
to be restored by Baptism, and sustained by 
the Eucharist. According to this view, our 
natural corruption is superficial, not deep — 
we have not to groan over, and watch against, 
a wrong bias, an actual propensity to sin. 
There is nothing to be feared but what a duti- 
ful attention to Church Ordinances can either 
prevent or cure. 

The next step was to demolish the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith, Remission of sins is 
ascribed to the Sacraments, as the instrumental 
cause — not to Faith. St. Paul's teaching, that 
" Faith is counted for righteousness," (Rom. 
iv.) is set aside. " Imputation," such as 
Hooker speaks of, has no place in the Arch- 
deacon's system.* He has, indeed, two kinds 
of Righteousness — but both are " inherent" 
The first, or justifying righteousness, is said to 
be " imparted *' — the other, or sanctifying 

* See Appendix F. 
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righteousness, is '* implanted." Both are in 
us, and are ours. The second is derived from 
the first, and therefore both from the Sacra- 
mental Union. Faith itself is one of the/rutte 
of Justification 1 

Still further to make preparation for the re- 
establishment of the Sacramental System, the 
Archdeacon has darkened the doctrine of the 
A tonement. This, we know, has been done to 
a fearful extent in the Church of Rome. * The 
Tractarians, in such measure as they saw fit, 
did the same— as " Newman on the Arians," 
and " Tracts 80 and 87," sufficiently shew. 
The spectacle of the Atonement, set in a clear 
light, kindles emotions. These emotions, as 

* Far from considering Christ's death as a sufficient 
atonement, the Romanists represent Christ as needing to 
hear the prayers, or commands, of His Mother, before 
He will reconcile us to God. In St. Francis's famous 
Vision of the two ladders (given in all the editions, great 
and small, of St. Liguori's ** Glories of Mary," including 
the last edition of Cardinal Wiseman; and engraved on 
medals, not long ago dispersed in Ireland) Christ is re- 
presented as unable or unwilling to save, whilst His 
Mother is represented as both. In Chemnitz's time, pic- 
tures were common in Churches, which displayed Christ 
with an angry visage casting arrows at men, and the 
Virgin Mary standing between and kindly warding them 
off. 

Such is the spirit of Romanism. And the Tractarian 
feeling towards the Atonement is an approach to it. 
'* Obsta principiis." 
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Mr. Newman said, are to be avoided. They 
lead to " internal acts " — and these acts, the 
Archdeacon holds, are rationalistic, if they are 
independent of the Church's acts. The Atone- 
ment is, therefore, to be kept out of sight. In- 
deed the due sense of the sinfulness that is in us 
being extinguished, the need of an Atonement 
or Satisfaction is not likely to be felt. 

The distinction between the Visibly Church 
and the Invisible is silently passed over.* 
The promises, which Hooker confines to the 
Invisible Church, are supposed to belong to 
the Visible. It is identified with the " Mys- 
tical Body of Christ," in spite of the definition 
of the latter given in our Communion Service. 
The communication of Christ's Humanity is 
said to constitute it His Body. The partici- 
pation of the Sacraments gives birth to the 
" Communion of Saints." And this in all 
ages. Thus is laid the foundation for submis- 
sion to the Ancient Church Visible. And also 
for the desire of re-union with all Churches, 
however corrupt, which retain the Apostolic 
Succession. 

The Supremacy of Scripture is virtually 
abrogated. Scripture is the " Sword of the 

* See Appendix G. 
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Spirit ;*' not to h^ve blunted this, would have 
led to a speedy defeat. Private judgment, 
therefore, is denounced as Rationalism. The 
Archdeacon lays it down as an irrefragable 
fact, that the Visible Church, represented in 
Councils, was endowed for the first thousand 
years of its existence with a power of inter- 
preting Scriptural Truth tantamount to that 
which the Apostles had of communicating it. 
This'brings us up to the Mediaeval ages. What 
private person, who believes this statement, 
will dare to judge of the meaning of Scripture, 
unless he knows the Mediaeval interpretation 
— ^that of the Church in its maturity ? How 
presumptuous, how guilty, must have been our 
Reformers, who ventured to interpret Scrip- 
ture for themselves, and to interpret it differ- 
ently from many of the Councils which were 
held during the Archdeacon's Millennium I 

Such is the havoc he has inflicted on the 
Doctrines and Truths which we hold dearest 
in our beloved Church. 

Let us briefly see the consequences. 

Christ and His people are both robbed — He of 
His incommunicable glory, as sole Mediator, 
sole Priest, and sole Sacrifice — ^they of their 
right of free access to Him. In vain does He 
cry with outstretched arms, " Come unto Me, 
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all ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest." This System says : ' You 
shall not go, except through the Sacraments 
and an earthly Priesthood/ 

The Holy Ghost is robbed of His offices as 
the Comforter and Sanctifier — the inspirer of 
Faith — the " witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God, and may cry, Abba, 
Father." He is made to wait, as it were, on 
the Priest, and do his bidding. He is repre- 
sented as communicating Christ's Humanity, 
whenever the Sacrament is administered, to 
all recipients. In other words, as giving Christ 
Himself to men who may possibly be unspir- 
itual and utterly unworthy to receive Him. 
In what a light does this place the Holy Spirit 
and Christ.* Yet the Archdeacon tells us 

* InMr.Crosthwaite's excellent book, called "Modern 
Hagiology," we have the following painful illustration 
of the remark here made as respects our Lord: It is 
taken from one of the Manuals published by Dr. Pusey, 
adapted from the Jesuits* books of devotion to our 
Church. Speaking of Judas's reception of the Eucha- 
rist, Dr. Pusey says : " What must have been the feel- 
** ings, and what must have been the grief of this Adora- 
" ble Saviour, whilst He gave Himself ^ and hy Hisownhands, 
" to this sacrilegious traitor! How sad an abiding must 
** He have had in the heart of that perfidious man, who was 
" going directly after to treat of His Death, and to sell 
** His blood for money to the Jews, who sought how they 
" might find occagion to take away His Life 1 Miserable 
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that the Comforter came down on the Day of 
Pentecost principally for this purpose, that He 
might establish the Sacramental System — the 
Apostles having been meanwhile withheld from 
" breaking bread '' in remembrance of their 
Master ! * 

Christ's preachers are robbed of a whole class 
of texts, specially designed to stir up men to 
the exercise of inward, personal, individual 
religion, and not to trust to a religion wholly 
objective. It is no wonder, that against these 
texts the subtlety of the Schoolmen and Sa- 
cramentalists has been specially directed. 
** Putting on Christ '' —becoming " new crea- 
tures in Christ " — " putting off the old man '* 
— " putting on the new " — these and such like 
expressions, have all been wrested from their 
spiritual meaning to a Sacramental one. They 
are severed from the connection in which St. 
Paul uses them, and turned to a purpose the 

** and sorrowful union of the Flesh and Blood of this LanA 
" without spot^ with the flesh and blood of this wretched and 
" infamous profaner, who is about to cause that Divine 
" Flesh to be torn, and that adorable Blood which he drank, 
'' to be shed from a thousand wounds." 

This passage is stated by Dr. Pusey in a note to be 
" modified " by himself from the original of the Jesuit 
Avrillon. In occurs in the Doctor's ** Guide to passing 
Lent holily." Can superstition go further ? Does it not 
amount to fanaticism — or profanity ? 
* See Appendix H. 
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very opposite of his. We strenuously protest, 
on behalf of our people, against this robbery 
of our spiritual armour. Hard is our task to 
rouse our hearers to the necessity of d^. change 
of heart ; but harder still is it, if we are de- 
prived of the Apostle's inspired words by which 
at once to describe the change and to sound the 
trumpet. We have heard of a Clergyman of 
the Archdeacon's school telling his people 
from the pulpit, that they had better not read 
St. Paul's Epistles in private ; and we were 
not surprised to hear it. The Sacramental 
System has no greater enemy than St. Paul. 
But what should they who are conscious of 
this, infer from it ? 

§ 22. HISTORICAL ENQUIRY. 

And now let us turn to our task of examin- 
ing the Structure, which the Archdeacon 
erects on the basis he has laid down at such a 
cost. 

He tells us, that the Work on the Eucharist, 
which lies before us, is the completion of his 
Design. 

" The present Work is the Sequel of a Treatise on the 
* Doctrine of the Incarnation, which was published four 
" years ago." " It completes my Design.*' (p. 1.) 
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This renders it a matter of importance that 
the work should be carefully and patiently ex- 
amined. We shall thus ascertain what his De- 
sign all along has been. 

We all know, that abroad, in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, public worship is almost 
wholly reduced to the performance of the 
mass. The people look on, while the priest 
offers the Host, or Victim. 

Now we assert, and shall prove our asser- 
tion from the Archdeacon's work before we 
conclude, that we must be prepared to see 
this state of things restored among ourselves, 
if his views should ever be generally accepted, 
and his ultimate design accomplished. 

He puts the Ancient Church upon its trial. 
The question he calls us to investigate is, How 
early in the history of the Church of Christ 
can we find traces of the practices which are 
connected with the Sacramental System ? The 
answer to this question, whatever it be, will 
not raise another question, namely, whether 
we shall adopt the Sacramental System or not. 
No uninspired authority, be it ever so ancient, 
can induce us to make this a question — so 
long as we consider the Scripture our source 
and standard of doctrine, and are persuaded 
that the Sacramental System is directly op- 
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posed to its letter and spirit, and hostile to 
the best interests of mankind^ religious and 
intellectual. We remember the warning of 
St. Paul at the opening of his Epistle to the 
Galatians. If he might not " preach another 
Gospel," after once delivering the Gospel, much 
less shall any other man, or body of men, be it 
even a whole Visible Church, be permitted to do 
so. We remember too his inspired intimations 
that the Faith of Christians might soon be tried 
by visible defections. He told the assembled 
Elders of Miletus and Ephesus, that " even of 
themselves would men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them." 
He informed the Thessalonians, that " the 
mystery of iniquity did already work," which 
was to bring on the great " apostacy." So that 
we are divinely cautioned, not to care how 
early we may find the entrance of Error to 
have been. Our Faith not standing on what 
is human, is not liable to be affected by any 
discoveries, however painful, of the rapid in- 
road of corruption. The question, then, which 
we are about to investigate at the Archdea- 
con's call, is one which affects the character of 
the Ancient Church, — not our opinion of the 
Sacramental System. At the same time, it 
will give us unfeigned pleasure, if we can shew. 
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that the Church did not so soon fall away 
" from the simplicity that is in Christ/' as the 
Archdeacon would fain represent it. We would 
gladly think as well of the early Church as we 
possibly can. And for the sake of those who 
attach more weight than we do to its autho- 
rity, we shall rejoice to shew, that he overrates 
the evidence he produces. In order to shew 
this, we shall call in to our aid the learning 
and wisdom of our own Divines, whenever 
they confute the Archdeacon's assertions. 

He makes great efforts to prove, that as 
early as the Fourth Century, the Sacramental 
System was practically adopted. This is a 
serious charge against the Fathers of that 
Century, many of whom were illustrious men. 
We are not prepared to acquit them altogether 
of the guilt of joining in or conniving at, prac- 
tices which are now established as necessary 
parts or consequences of that System. But we 
shall defend them to the best of our power 
against a more sweeping condemnation. We 
shall shew, at least, that there was a pallia- 
tion in their case, which does not belong to 
those who embrace the System in the present 
day. 

It is a gratifying fact, that the Archdeacon 
does not even pretend that he can establish 

M 
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any of his practical conclusions by the sanc- 
tion of our English divines. He makes no 
appeal to them whatever. He gives them up, 
as practically hostile to him. Even Hooker, 
whose ambiguous and fervent language he 
made much of in his former Work, he entirely 
abandons in the present one. Nothing can be 
a stronger proof, that he mistook Hooker's 
language, when he quoted it in behalf of his 
principles. For if Hooker had been with him 
in principles, he would have been with him 
also in the practices to which those principles 
necessarily lead. The same observation ap- 
plies to all those other Divines to whom he 
appealed in his former Work, but whom he 
silently ignores in this. 

We have, then, before us an Historical En- 
quiry. In the " Incarnation,'' we had to do 
with Scholastic Philosophy and Subtlety. In 
the *' Eucharist,'' we find ourselves carried to 
Antiquity and Patristic Authority. 

That the Fourth Century is in reality the 
earliest period, at which he can discover clear 
traces of Eucharistic practices such as he de- 
sires to restore among ourselves, is as much as 
confessed in the following words : 

" The Authors, whose judgment is mainly appealed to 
"in this Work, besides the ante-nicene Fathers" (who are 
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few in number and say little to the purpose) " are St, 
" Athanasius, the Gregories, the Cyrils, St. Basil, St. 
" Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Gaudentius, St. Ambrose, 
" St. Leo, and St. Augustin." (p. 5.) 

These are all Fathers of the Fourth Century, 
with the exception of Pope Leo, and one of 
the Cyrils — who belong to the Fifth. So that 
there is none of them whose authority dates 
further back. 

Now in the Fourth Century it was, that 
Christianity experienced a great moral and 
spiritual trial in the Conversion of Constan- 
tine. Clerical ambition was fanned by that 
event into a flame. The word " Church ^^ 
came to signify the Clergy alone. Tumult and 
violence marked the perpetual contests for ac- 
quiring or retaining Bishoprics. This may be 
seen even in Mr. Newman's " Church of the 
Early Fathers,^' one of his earliest Works. It 
was too undeniable to be concealed. It may 
be seen more strikingly depicted, though in a 
simple narrative, by Bishop Kaye in his post- 
humous Work on the " Council of Nicoea and 
Athanasius ^^ — which might almost have been 
entitled " the Wars of the Bishops.'' In that 
Century, it must be confessed, were sown seeds 
which have since produced bitter fruits. Three 
hundred years separated the men of that day 
M 2 
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from the times of the Apostles. Whatever 
this period may appear to us, in comparison 
with the eighteen hundred years which we 
look back upon, it is a long period in itself — 
especially when communication with one ano- 
ther was not easy to Christians, and there was 
no printing to make the Scriptures plentiful. 
It was long enough to introduce worldly ex- 
pediency, and decay of Faith. There was no 
one point on which the Fathers were so sorely 
tempted to slide into error, or silently allow 
others to slide, as the celebration of the Eu- 
charist. The temptation was, to assimilate 
Christianity to the religion of the senses and 
the imagination, prevalent among the Pagans 
of the Roman Empire, with a view to their 
more speedy and easy conversion. The Church 
of Christ, containing many sincere, earnest, 
and noble spirits, had not yet had the benefit 
of experience to guide it, and warn it against 
the slightest concession to the world and to 
human nature. The Fathers did not foresee 
the results of time-serving expediency. They 
had recourse to that " wisdom of men '' which 
St. Paul renounced. They introduced the 
Accommodation Principle. They suffered the 
Eucharist to be made a spectacle, instead of a 
supper. They pandered to the sensuous feel- 
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ings, with which the new converts, from their 
old associations, naturally regarded it. But 
we will not dwell upon this now — though it is 
the explanation of the " small beginnings ^* 
from which in process of ages the vast Scheme 
of the Sacramental System arose. We have 
mentioned it on that account — but we shall 
have occasion to recur to it, when we arrive 
at that part of the Archdeacon's Book where 
he makes frequent use of a certain expression 
of St. Augustin's. 



§ 23. THE WORDS OF CONSECRATION. 

The Archdeacon divides his Book into the 
consideration of the Eucharist as a Sacrament, 
and the consideration of it as a Sacrifice. 
About two-thirds are devoted to the former. 

Regarding it as a Sacrament, he spends all 
his force to prove, that its efficacy is entirely 
dependent on, and derived from, the words of 
Consecration, used by a rightful Priest. 

Herein he coincides with the Church of 
Rome, which views the Priest's Consecration, 
as the act which bestows all the efficacy. He 
does not, however, intimate that he agrees in 
that Church's view of the necessity of an lur 
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tention in the Priest to consecrate, when he 
uses the words of consecration. 

Since " Consecration is the essential charac- 
teristic of the Eucharist " — ^which " cannot be 
effected save by those to whom a specific Com- 
mission is entrusted/' — and since this presents 
the Consecration as operating like a charm, — 
it is obvious that the exact words to be used 
must be of vital consequence. Accordingly, 
the Archdeacon peremptorily affirms, that 
these words are what our Lord used after 
blessing and giving the bread and ivine, " This 
is My body," " This is My blood.'' He says : 

" The emphatic words of this declaration consist in each 
" case of three parts. * This is My body,' 'This is My 
" blood.' We have here, to speak logically, a subject, a 
" predicate, and a copula- There is something spoken 
"of, * This* which was taken by our Lord. There is the 
" affirmation itself, ' It is my body.' There is * My body,* 
*• * My blood,' which in each case is the predicate, the 
•' thing affirmed concerning the subject." (p. 9.) 

The Archdeacon means that these words are 
to be taken in their most strict and literal 
signification — as he afterwards repeatedly in- 
timates. These, he says, are " the Words of 
Institution," He quotes St. Ambrose : 

" Before the blessing of the sacred words, another spe- 
" cies is named ; after consecration, the Body is signified." 
" Before consecration it is called a different thing, after 
" consecration it is called Blood." (S. Ambr. de Myst. 
ix. 54..) 
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Is not the Archdeacon aware, however posi- 
tively he may speak on this point, that the 
question, What are the words of Consecration, 
is not a settled one. Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
does not speak positively. In his Treatise on 
the " Real Presence " (in his own sense of the 
phrase —a spiritual and virtual Presence*) that 
learned Prelate says : 

" By what argument will it so much as probably be 
" concluded, that thdse words ' This is My Body * should 
" be the words effective of conversion and consecration ?" 
(He is writing against the Romanists, therefore he men- 
tions conversion.) " That Christ used these words is 
" true, and so He used all the other ; but did not tell 
" which were the consecrating words ; nor appoint them 
'' to use those words, but to do the thing, and so to re- 
** member and represent His death." (Real Pres. § 4. 4.) 

The Archdeacon must surely be aware also, 
that the Fathers are not with him, as to which 
are the words of consecration. Our learned 
Bingham in his " Christian Antiquities,'^ B. 
XV. c. 3, says : " The Form of Consecration 

* The Romanists speak of the Real presence being a 
** spiritual " one, — no one more anxiously than Bellar- 
raine ; — but then it is, as a " spiritual body." " Whereas 
** UJC," says Jeremy Taylor," by spiritually present, mean, 
" present to our spirits only,** And again he says : " We 
" understand Christ to be present, as the spirit of God is 
**' present, in the hearts of the faithful, by blessing and 
"grace." (R. P. § 1.8.) 
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" was not a bare repetition of those words, 
" ' Hoc est corpus Tneum^' which for many ages 
" has been the current doctrine of the Romish 
" Church ; but a repetition of the history of 
" the institution, together with prayers to 
" God." 

The Apostolical Constitutions shew this. 
Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Origen, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Basil, Gregory Nyssen, Theodoret, agree 
in witnessing, that the blessing depends on the 
Invocation. The Latin Fathers give the same 
testimony. Gregory I. says, that the Apostles 
used only the Lord's prayer as the form of 
their consecration. Augustine speaks of the 
bread and wine as '^ consecrated by prayer.'' 
To the same effect others might be mentioned. 

" To this mighty cloud of witnesses, '^ says 
Bingham, " the Romanists have nothing ma- 
" terial to oppose, but a few mistaken passages 
" of the Ancients, which the reader may find 
" related with proper answers in that excellent 
" Book, * Albertin. de Eucharisti^/ " He in- 
stances and explains what Chrysostom has 
said, which prima facie is in the Archdeacon's 
favour, but not so when examined. 

Really, it scarcely became the Archdeacon 
to speak so dogmatically on this point. If 
Antiquity is not with him, much less is Scrip- 
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ture. There, our Lord blessed and brake and 
gave to the Disciples, and said, *• Take^ Eat ; " 
before He came to the words explanatory of 
His act, namely, " This is my Body" 



§ 24. POWER OF DEACONS TO CONSECRATE. 

The Archdeacon discerns in a certain Church- 
rule a confirmation of the vital importance 
which he attaches to Consecration. We con- 
fess, that here again, we wonder at the dog- 
matic tone in which he indulges himself. 

The Church-rule to which he appeals, is that 
which restricted the act of consecrating to 
Presbyters, and excluded Deacons. 

Doubtless, this shews that a degree of im- 
portance was attached to the act, but it does 
not necessarily shew that it was the degree 
which the Archdeacon would have us suppose 
it to be. The distinction might be made for 
propriety's sake, and nothing more. Our own 
Church, which he does not claim as being with 
him in his view of the Eucharist — for he 
brands her (p. 439) as " Zuinglo-Calvinistic'^ 
— has retained the distinction. If there was 
to be any distinction at all made between the 
orders, it was natural to select such a public 
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and solemn occasion as the Administration of 
the Eucharist, for the exhibition of it. 

The Archdeacon calls the restriction " ante- 
ISTicene/" Is he sure of this ? The Council of 
Laodicea is said by Grotius to have prohibited 
subdeacons from consecrating. But if deacons 
had been already prohibited by the Church, 
what need of prohibiting subdeacons ? * They 
would have been included, a fortiori, in the 
existing prohibition. 

We have a Tract before us, written by that 
very learned man whom we have just men- 
tioned, Grotius — -whose general Church-views 
were such as led him to seek a re-union be- 
tween the Reformed Churches and the Church 
of Rome, and cannot, therefore, be called 
' low/ In this Tract, he discusses the ques- 
tion, whether even Laymen may not conse- 
crate, in the absence of Presbyters and Dea- 
cons. He decides it in the affirmative ; ap- 
pealing to the practice in Apostolic times, 
intimated in the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and attested by TertuUian in the be- 
ginning of the Third Century. TertuUian says 
plainly, that " the Sacrament was committed 
to all'' — implying no special commission. His 
expression is, " Sacramentum omnibus manda- 
* See Appendix I. 
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ttmi a DominoJ' The distinction between the 
Clergy and Laity he considers a Church-dis- 
tinction : " Dijfferentiam inter Ordinem et Pie- 
hem constituit Ecclesia'' Grotius writes thus : 

*' Tertullian (in his * Soldier's Crown*) would have the 
'* Eucharist administered hy Presbyters or rather Bishops, 
" whom Justin calls wpoecrrwrfy, presidents — not on ac- 
" count of any command of Christ, but only for order 
•* sake. For after having shewn, that there had been a 
'* variation in many things from the first usage, on account 
" of peace and better government — he subjoins these 
" words, ' The Sacrament of the Eucharist which 
** was committed by our Lord to all, and at meal-times, 
** we now receive even before day-break, and from no 
" other hands than those of our presidents/ He affirms 
" here, That the Eucharist was appointed by our Lord to 
" be at the ordinary time of repast, which was at Supper, 
'^ and that it was not committed to a certain Order of 
'' people, but to all Christians in common. And while he 
" asserts this rite to be thus instituted by Christ, he in- 
" timates its having been so celebrated by the first Chris- 
" tians ; the truth whereof, were it pertinent, I could de- 
^' monstrate by many testimonies out of the Antients ; and 
" some footsteps of this custom remained even in the 
** very Anniversary (Good Friday) of the Institution of 
" the Supper, down to the very times of St. Augustin." 
*' Nor was this Tertullian's private opinion only, but com- 
" mon to all the Christians of that age; else we must 
** take him for a very weak disputant, who would build 
*^ an argument upon what he knew they would not grant 
" him. Therefore he says, * Tinguis, Offers,* * thou bap- 
** tizest, thou ofierest; that is, it is your custom so to do.' 
" But the truth of this is evinced by the practice even of 
" later times." Grotius then relates the history of Fru- 
mentius, given by Theodoret. He refers also to the anci- 
ent Author of the Martyrology. (Grot. An. Sacr. &c.) 
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Grotius supports himself in this view (which 
is fatal to the Divine origin of the Sacramen- 
tal System, and the value of the Apostolic 
Succession) hy the expressed opinion of the 
celebrated Erasmus, writing to Bishop Ton- 
stall. 

What will the Archbishop reply to two such 
distinguished scholars and divines, as Grotius 
and Erasmus, on a point of Ecclesiastical 
History ? 

TertuUian's Montanism is nothing to the 
purpose. The question is not concerning his 
ascetic opinions, but a matter of fact. He ap- 
peals to what was generally known in his 
time. That he drew a dubious inference from 
it against Second Marriage on the part of the 
Laity, is of no consequence. His plain words, 
as regards the matter of fact, are : " Digamus 
tinguis ? Digamus offers ? " * If you marry a 
second time, will you dare to baptize ? will 
you dare to offer?' Bishop Kaye and Dr. 
Waterland, the one in his " TertuUian/' the 
other in his " Letters to Mr. Kelsall,'' do not 
doubt, that " offerre " means to ' pronounce 
the words over the elements -/ — though Bing- 
ham does. 

It is enough for us to have shewn, that the 
prohibition to which Deacons were finally sub- 
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jected, was not so early as the Archdeacon 
represents it; and that when it was established, 
it does not prove his point. 

§ 25. RESERVING THE ELEMENTS. 

He discerns in another matter of practice a 
testimony to the truth of his view, that the 
Act of Consecration is that which gives va- 
lidity to the Eucharist. That practice was the 
early one of Reserving the Elements, We allow 
the fact, that this was an early custom, — and 
a foolish and superstitious one it was — re- 
tained, as all superstitious customs have been, 
in the Church of Rome, but rejected by our 
own. Granting it, however, to do no credit to 
the early Christians, it might arise, and pro- 
bably did arise, from nothing more than the 
principle of association of ideas— from which 
principle the excessive veneration for relics 
arose, and the visiting of the martyrs' tombs, 
and other practices of a like kind. Our Author 
makes too much of this, as he does of the pre- 
ceding, practice. It shews that the Ancient 
Christians did not look upon the consecrated 
elements as common bread and wine. No more 
do we. 
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§ 26. IMPUTED BIAS OF OUR DIVINES. 

Our Author is aware, that our English 
divines did not draw the conclusions he does, 
from the two practices we have just considered 
— the only ones which he brings as incidental 
evidence of the importance attached by the 
Early Church to the act of Consecration ; he 
therefore deems it expedient to suggest a rea- 
son for their failing to do so. It is not a 
generous one — and we think that it is not a 
just one. There is no occasion, from the pre- 
ceding statements, to have recourse to any 
explanation of the fact that they do not see 
with his eyes, except that of their common 
sense. However, he chooses to speak as fol- 
lows : 

" Our English divines have dwelt very little on the im- 
" portance of Consecration, and its validity has not been 
" understood by our people to be the circumstance on 
" which the efficacy of the Sacrament depends. The 
" reason may probably be found in the popular unwilling- 
" ness to break altogether with the Foreign Protestants." 
(p. 19.) 

This is a very sweeping and convenient 
charge. That our divines had a friendly feel- 
ing towards their brother-Protestants abroad, 
we willingly confess — we should be ashamed 
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of them, if they had not had it. In the last 
words of this extract we have a pretty plain 
intimation that a rupture, such as he speaks 
of, would not he disagreeable to the Archdea- 
con. Let us, therefore, remind him of the 
language of Archbishop Wake, who did his 
Utmost to bring about a reunion between the 
Churches of England and Rome, could it have 
been effected without the sacrifice of essential 
Scriptural Truth on the part of our Church, — 
which he found it could not be. He thus 
speaks of the Foreign Protestants : — 

" I cordially embrace the Reformed Churches, though 
" in some things differing from the Anglican. God for- 
** bid, that I should be of such an iron mind, as on ac- 
** count of a deficiency of this kind to think that any of 
" them should be cut off from our communion, or, with 
** some furious writers among us, pronounce them devoid 
" of the Sacraments." (Archbishop Wake.) 

Let us also remind the Archdeacon, that 
Bishop Cosin, who is one of the few English 
bishops whom he tolerates, advised his en- 
quiring friend, who was going abroad and 
consulted him, always to worship with the 
Foreign Protestants, in preference to the 
Roman Catholics. We allude to the Bishop's 
Letter to Mr. Cordel, in which he examines 
the proposition, on which a doubt was raised 
as to the propriety of communicating in the 
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Reformed Churches, namely, — 1st, that they 
have no priests, 2ndly, that they have " no 
Consecration of the Elements ;" and decides, 
that both these grounds for a refusal of their 
communion were futile. Let us add to the 
authority of Archbishop Wake and Bishop 
Cosin, the high one, as the Archdeacon will 
acknowledge it to be, of Archbishop Sancroft, 
the head of the Nonjurors — ^who, as one of his 
last official acts, put forth a Declaration, or 
Pastoral Letter, in the concluding words of 
which he admonishes his clergy : 

" Warmly and affectiqnately to exhort the people to 
" join with us in daily fervent prayer to the God of peace, 
." for an universal blessed union of all Reformed Churches 
'^ both at home and abroad, against our common ene- 
" mies." 

And lastly, let us suggest to him, that if our 
English Divines were liable to be biassed in 
their judgment in any case by a feeling of re- 
gard and kindness towards their Protestant 
brethren, there is an opposite bias, much more 
likely to lead to error, and far less natural or 
excusable, which those who differ from our 
Divines need to guard against ! 

If there must be a bias, one way or the 
other, let it, in the name of consistency, be 
towards those, whose fathers fought the battle 
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of the Reformation abroad, as our fathers did 
at home —not towards those who belong to a 
Church which was the common enemy of both, 
and " has not repented of her sins," 

§ 27. OMINOUS DECLARATION. 

Turning away impatiently from all guidance 
afforded him hy^ Reformed Churches, whether 
his own in which he is a Dignitary, or any 
other, the Archdeacon breaks out into a very 
ominous declaration. 

" The necessity of adhering at all hazards to the principles 
" of the Ancient Church has been forced on all Catholic Chris- 
" tians by the course of events, and the progress of infidel 
" opinions** (p. 19.) 

We read these words with great sorrow and 
alarm. What the words " at all hazards" and 
" the course of events '^ may mean, we will 
not attempt to fathom. We will hope better 
things than they seem to indicate. But as to 
the other reason which he gives for the reck- 
less determination he announces, the necessity 
of checking " the progress of infidel opinions," 
sure we are, that to desert Scripture and Reason 
will not be the way to check infidelity. What 
effect will such mystical books as the Archdea- 
con's — with their evident tendency to reduce 

N 
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the minds of men to a slavish subjection to a 
supposed " Catholic Church " — exert upon the 
mind of a sceptic, compared with that which 
might be exerted hj the single Work of Paley 
on the External Evidences, or of Erskine on 
the Internal, or of our present Primate, com- 
bining both, — or compared with the probable 
benefit to be derived from the recently pub- 
lished " Eclipse of Faith," or .that small but 
excellent Tract, " The Claims and Conflicts of 
Reason and Faith " — not to go back to older 
times and mention such Books as Bishop Ber- 
keley's " Minute Philosopher ? " But the best 
means of checking Infidelity is to preach the 
Gospel boldly and clearly. To speak as the 
Archdeacon does, in the tone of despair, what 
is it but to say, that we can no longer trust 
God ; that Scripture has no divine power ; that 
Truth must be measured by success ? Did the 
Ancient Church succeed in keeping off Infi- 
delity, when the doctrine of its Authority was 
at the highest ? Does the Church which calls 
herself Catholic contain few Infidels ? On the 
contrary, is not her teaching such as to make 
Infidels ? Are they not far more numerous in 
Spain and Italy, than in England ? Whence 
came the overthrow of all Religion for a time 
in France, and the triumph of the Grej|.t Re- 
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volution, but from the Infidelity which the 
Church in that Country was utterly unable to 
check ? By what means, under God, were we 
protected from the contagion of French prin- 
ciples, but by our Protestant Christianity — by 
the spiritual Revival in our Reformed Church, 
of which the Archdeacon makes honourable 
mention in the beginning of his *' Incarna- 
tion " ? Let us not provoke God by doubting 
the power of revealed truth. Let us rather 
enquire. Have we carried it to the cottages 
and workshops^ the lanes and alleys ? Have 
we impregnated our Literature with it, as if 
we were not afraid of our principles ? Till we 
have done this, let us not try expediency— let 
us not call " Church Authority" to our assist- 
ance.* Rather let us redouble our efforts to 
spread the Gospel in all its light and purity. 
We would reverse the Archdeacon's determina- 
tion — we would say, that "at all hazards'' we 
must adhere to the Reformation. We must 
bring forward our Church Articles into greater 
prominence. They are dogmatic — and they 

* To go back to Church Authority " at all hazards/' 
would be to realize the fable of the Horse, the Stag, and 
the Man. Can we borrow the doctrine from the Roman- 
ist, just to use it for our own purpose against the infidel, 
and then not allow the Romanist to use it for his purpose 
against ourselves ? 

N 2 
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are scripturally dogmatic. ^^ Thus saith the 
Lord" may be prefixed to every doctrinal 
Article. " Hoc signo vincemus" Nothing has 
occurred for a long time, which inspires greater 
hope for the cause of religion on the Continent, 
than the late general assembly of the Clergy 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of 
Germany at Berlin — the " Kirchentag/' and 
their unanimous adoption of Melancthon's 
Augsburg A^rticles as their Confession of faith 
— six hands alone being held up against 600. 
Such an event augurs well for the future 
well-being of Germany. We must rally in 
like manner round our Articles in England. 
They were modelled on the Augsburg ones.* 
They contain all vital truth. If we do this, 
we shall have no need to go back to the 
"Ancient Church"' for advice or example. 

§ 28. BAPTISM DISTINGUISHED FROM THE 
EUCHARIST. 

TheArchdeacon distinguishes between Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist. In Baptism, he says? 
there is no consecration of the water similar 
to the consecration of the bread and wine in 
the Eucharist. Therefore there is no absolute 
need of a Priest — lay baptism is valid. 
* See Appendix K. 
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" Baptism depends upon an act which all Christians 
" may perform, and not upon any Consecra^tion, which 
" requires a special Commission." (p. 18.) 

** Baptism exists only in the act of its administration. 
** There is no such Consecration as invests the material 
" employed with any permanent efficacy." (p. 25.) 

On the contrary, in the Eucharist, the ele- 
ments are the vehicle, the fixed medium of the 



*•■ It is otherwise in the Holy Eucharist, where the out- 
'* ward part is consecrated to be the instrument, through 
'* which there is a continuous ministration of the inward 
" blessing. In the last case, therefore, our Lord's words 
'* indicated that This, which He held in His hands, was 
" the /iwed medium of conveying the hidden gift. So that in 
** the one case the medium is an act, in the other an e\e* 
"ment." (p. 25.) 

This statement would justify the reserving 
of the elements. It would also justify private 
masses, since the "administration'' is not neces- 
sary to procure the blessing, which resides in 
the elements, the moment they are consecrated. 

The distinction here made between the 
water in one case, and the bread and wine in 
the other, is not to be found in our best di- 
vines. They frequently reason from the ab- 
sence of grace in the consecrated water to the 
like absence in the consecrated bread and 
wine, in their discussions on the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. The Archdeacon does 
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not say, that there is no consecration in Bap- 
tism, but he makes it of no "use, in order to 
exalt the consecration in the Eucharist. The 
latter, let him say what he will, is physical, 

§ 29. Zfinglb and Calvin condemned. 

In pursuance of his Historical inquiry, the 
Archdeacon contrasts his own idea of the 
leading principle of the Ancient Church, re- 
garding the Eucharist, with that of Zuingle, 
and that of Calvin. Whilst his principle is, 
that the efficacy (he avoids the word grace) of 
the Sacrament, lies in the priestly act of Govr- 
secratiouy Zuingle, he says, held it to lie in the 
state of the receiver's heart, and Calvin in the 
intention of the Great Giver, who makes it 
efficacious only to the elect. The latter, he 
says, comes nearer to the truth. To be the most 
remote from it, he strenuously affirms and 
argues at great length, is to ascribe any virtue, 
touching the Sacramental blessing, to our own 
internal acts. Here, according to him, lies the 
essential difference between Rationalism and 
the Church View. 

Zuingle, then, is at the lowest point of the 
scale, because he requires worthiness in the 
Receiver, 
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Calvin is not so low, because, though he re- 
quires worthiness, yet he considers that there 
is an arbitrary act of the Giver, incidentally 
concerned in the worthiness. 

Hooker is charged with pusillanimity in 
keeping Calvin company on this occasion. He 
attaches little or nothing to the act of Conse- 
cration. 

Waterland is mentioned with much scorn, 
as descending lower than Hooker, and having 
" gone down entirely to the level of Zuinglian- 
" ism'^ (P'45)- Poor Waterland! once considered 
a High-church divine, but now degraded by 
the Archdeacon to the very zero of the Sa- 
cramental thermometer.* 

Our Church, being, as we have before stated, 
pronounced " Zuinglo-Galvinistic," must come 

* Speaking of Hooker and Waterland in a Note (p. 44), 
he says, that when he mentions them ** or other Modern 
Writers," he must be understood as ^^ limiting his agree- 
ment with them by their agreement with the Primitive Church.** 
When we had. read his "Incarnation," where he treats 
Hooker in particular with great respect, we expected to 
hear this from him sooner or later. 

He might have applied the same limitation to his agree- 
ment with our Church and her Articles. It opens the 
door to an entire disagreement- The Primitive Church, 
in other words, the varying conception of that Church 
formed by the private judgment of individuals^ is set above 
our Church, and aflTords a convenient mode of escape for 
those who remain in her but differ from her. 
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in, by implication, for all the censure showered 
on each of the preceding culprits. She must 
drink of a mingled cup. 

Perhaps it will be well here to give the pas- 
sage in which the title, " Zuinglo-Calvinistic" 
is bestowed on our Church, lest we should be 
thought to have made too strong a state- 
ment. It occurs at an advanced part of his 
Book. 

" By virtue of the more than Papal power which King 
*' Edward assumed, he soon superseded his First Book, 
*' and imposed the Second Book of 1552 upon the nation. 
** By this means, as well as the forty-two Articles which 
" were published the same year, and in like manner with- 
" out any spiritual sanction, the Zumglo-Calvinistic ays- 
" tern took possession of our Churches.** (p. 439.) 

Since the Prayer-book, then put forth, and 
the Articles, contracted into thirty-nine, still 
remain in our Church, the system thus desig- 
nated keeps continued possession. If it be said, 
that there were one or two alterations since 
made in the Communion Service — the words 
used in giving the bread and wine being en- 
larged, and the phrase " essential '* in the 
rubric being changed into " corporal " — they 
do not alter the whole tone and character of 
the Service. In the eyes of the Tractarians, 
as they themselves have told us, it is still " a 
judgment on our Church." 
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§ 30. THE SACRAMENT AS A SEAL. 

The Archdeacon objects to the representa- 
tion " common," he says, *• in English di- 
*' vines," " that the elements are mere seals, or 
" title-deeds — not the instruments through 
" which Christ's presence is dispensed," " A 
" seal or pledge," he says, " does not in any 
" way partake of the character of that which 
" it certifies." (p. 36.) 

Bishop Cosin is among the divines who incur 
this reproach. His words are worth quoting, 
from his " History of Popish Transubstantia- 
tion." 

'* Suppose a testator puts deeds and titles in the hands 
" of his heir, with these words : * Take the house which 
" 1 bequeath thee,' there is no man will think that these 
** writings and parchments are that very house, which is 
" made of wood or stones ; and yet no man will say, 
" that the testator spake falsely or obscurely." (Cosin's 
Hist. &c.) 

This view, indeed, is that of our Church 
Catechism, composed in part by Bishop Over- 
all, the friend of Bishop Cosin. It states, that 
the body and blood are " verily received," — 
but it does not state, that the very body and 
blood are received. The heir, in Cosin's illus- 
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tration^ verily received the house when the 
title-deeds were given him — but not the very 
house itself. We may take the opportunity of 
observing, that Cosin in his " History " just 
mentioned boldly and generously defends both 
Calvin and Zuingle from the false aspersion, 
that they make the Sacraments mere signs. 
It would be more difficult to defend their 
calumniators in many instances from the 
charge, that they make the Sacraments mere 
charms. 

§ 31. THE ANCIENT LITURGIES. 

Chapter III. professes to give us the written 
'* testimony of the ancient Church to the effect 
of consecration "" i. e. that it makes the ele- 
ments the receptacle and vehicle of the 
blessing. 

The old Liturgies are first quoted. But we 
cannot be sure, that what the Archdeacon 
quotes is what they originally contained. They 
may have been interpolated. He confesses 
that there are no manuscripts of the Liturgies 
existing of a date ^earlier than the seventh cen- 
tury. These cannot be depended on. The 
seventh century was full of superstition and 
fraud. Renaudot's sensible plan for verifying 
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what is ancient in the Liturgies ensures only 
an antiquity belonging to the middle of the 
fifth century. The Archdeacon speaks of them 
familiarly as the Liturgies of St. James, St. 
Peter, St. Basil, &c. Is it right to do so ? 
What says Mr. Riddle, late Bampton Lecturer 
at Oxford, in his " Christian Antiquities V 

" I have taken the liberty of discarding the assumed 
" titles of St. James's Liturgy, St. Peter's Liturgy, &c., 
" thinking it better to avoid as much as possible even the 
" repetition of a falsehood^ when it is possible that it may 
" tend to perpetuate error." (Riddle, Chr. Ant.) 

What says Mr. James, in his well-known 
" Treatise on the Corruptions of Scripture, 
Councils, and Fathers, by the Prelates and 
Pastors of the Church of Rome, for main- 
tenance of Popery and irreligion ? " 

" In the catalogue of the many Treatises which are 
'' censured by their own men for counterfeit and base 
" stuff, I omit their divers Liturgies of Basil, James, 
" Chrysostom, or any other." (James' Tr. on Corr.) 

Dupin, the Romanist, gives up the Liturgies, 
one after another, as not fit to be trusted, and 
makes the following noticeable observations in 
connection with the celebration of the Eu- 
charist : — 

" We need only reflect a little on the celebration of it 
** in St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, and on what 
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" Justin Martyr and others of the first ecclesiastical wri- 
** ters have handed down on that subject, to be persuaded, 
" that the Apostles and their Successors celebrated it 
" with great simplicity." (Dupin : Hist.) 

The old Liturgies contain little more than 
what we call the Communion Service. Does 
this recommend to us the practical system of 
worship which they indicate ? Shall we ex- 
change our " Book of Common Prayer ^' for 
St. Peter's Liturgy, so called, which is the 
canon of the mass in the Church of Rome ? 
Would we exchange it for any of the Liturgies, 
even if they were purified from all additions ? 
Our Pfotestant worship is very similar to that 
primitive one described by Justin Martyr 
(Apol. i. c. 65), when there existed Koiya) evx«*> 
the people making their due responses. Shall 
we approximate under pretence of going back 
to the ancient Church, to the worship which 
is in use abroad ? — wherein, to quote the words 
of Bishop Bull, 

" There are no such common prayers, but the priestt 
" say and do all^ the people being left to gaze about, or to 
** whisper one to another* or to look upon their private 
" manuals of devotion, according as their inclination 
" leads them.'* (Bull's Works, vol. ii., p. 300. Oxf. Ed.) 



§ 32. FALSE CANON CONCEBNING SCRIPTURE. 
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We will dismiss the Liturgies, then, and 
turn to the more respectable testimony of the 
Fathers. 

In the beginning of his book, our Author 
lays down a canon or principle. Where Scrip- 
ture is clear, it is paramount ;— " but when 
" its meaning is disputed, reference is made to 
" the primitive Fathers, as providing the best 
*' means of settling the dispute.*^ (p. 2.) It 
is easy on this principle to bring every thing 
under the arbitrement of the Fathers — espe- 
cially when persons have been taught no 
longer to regard Scripture as the sole rule of 
faith. Nothing more is necessary than to dis- 
pute the clearest truth, and then to submit 
the settlement of the dispute to this court of 
appeal, — the sentence of which, we know from 
the Archdeacon's writings, is to be final. In- 
stead of saying, '^ when the meaning of Scrip- 
ture is disputed,'^ he should have said, " when 
it is reasonably and honestly disputable." If 
there is one thing clearer than another in 
Scripture, it is the right of every soul of man 
to have free, unobstructed access to the Sa- 
viour. Yet this has been disputed. The Church 
of Rome disputes it. The Priestly system dis- 
putes it. Because it suits human ambition to 
dispute it, shall we say, that it is justly and 
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fairly disputable ? Shall we submit the ques- 
tion to the Fathers ? The same may be said 
of the cognate doctrine of justification by faith. 
Every unprejudiced reader of St. Paul's Epis- 
tles must see it to be there written as with a 
sunbeam. The Church of England sees it 
there, and enrols it in her Articles, and im- 
pregnates all her prayers with it. But all 
Romish and Romanizing writers dispute it. 
Shall we therefore be compelled to come before 
THE Court which the Archdeacon proposes, 
and make the Fathers our judges, and be pre- 
pared to abide by their decision ? Is our 
Church to be in subjection to the ancient 
Church ? What a patristic despotism would 
the Archdeacon establish ! 

§ 33. THE FATHERS NOT A COURT OF APPEAL. 

But he entirely mistakes the position which 
the Fathers occupy. They do not constitute a 
Court. They are mere witnesses. Our Con- 
science is the Court, — which is perpetually 
open, seeking information as to God's will. 
Our Reason is the Judge — with Scripture as 
the Statute-Book. We humbly rely on the 
Divine Spirit, which gave us this Statute-Book, 
to help our Reason, when we honestly desire 
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to know its meaning. Into this Court, the 
Fathers, among others, are brought as wit- 
nesses. We are glad, at all times, to hear 
whatever any Christians, ancient or modern, 
have discoursed on the subject of our common 
Religion. The Fathers, then, appear before us, 
to inform us what was said and done in for- 
mer times. They give us their own opinions. 
When they speak anything which confirms 
our piety, which warms our hearts, which cor- 
roborates what is clear in Scripture, or throws 
light on what is obscure, we thank them. For 
Scripture is a wide field, and God has left ob- 
scure parts in it, that we may dig for the 
meaning, and by comparing Scripture with 
Scripture may become better acquainted with 
the whole. We are also to seek help from one 
another, for one Christian may see what 
another has overlooked. The Truth may re- 
ceive illustration from the field of human 
Learning, and from the lamp of History. We 
regard the Fathers as valuable witnesses to 
several historical facts, which confer force on 
intimations of Scripture, or on arguments de- 
rivable from it — such as the universal observ- 
ance of the Lord's-day as the Christian Sab- 
bath, and the Baptism of Infants. They wit- 
ness also to the genuineness of the Canon of 
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Scripture — their dissensions in other matters, 
but agreement in this, giving irresistible weight 
to their evidence.* Where there is no reason 
to suspect a bias, we look upon them as honest 
witnesses to the authenticity of the Gospels 
and Epistles, though we are the judges as to 
the value of their interpretation. In this latter 
point, they must not dictate to the Court. Let 
us confess, then, we thank the Fathers for 
much which they testify. But we too fre- 
quently see cause to be surprised and grieved 
at their tone of thinking and speaking. We 
cannot but be struck with its discrepancy from 
the tone of the Apostles. We agree with Mr. 
Evans in his "Biography of the Early Church,^' 
that going from Scripture to the Fathers, * is 
like Adam's expulsion from Paradise to the 
ground full of thorns and thistles, whence food 

* Bishop Jeremy Taylor, (with Stillingfleetand Made, 
and others after them), gives due credit to the Fathers 
for laying down the supremacy and sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture, as an indisputable truth — whatever their practice 
might be. ** We Protestants," he says, in his " Dissua- 
sive from Popery," " finding little or nothing (in the way 
" of tradition) excepting this, that the Bible contains all 
" the will of God for our salvation, all doctrines of faith 
" and life, — ^little or nothing else, I say, descending to 
" us by an universal tradition, — therefore we have reason 
" to adhere to Scripture, and renounce all pretence of 
" tradition of any matters of faith not plainly set down 
•' in the Bible." 
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can only be extracted with labour, and what 
i& unwholesome must be carefully separated 
from what is nutritive. In fact, we are often 
compelled to dismiss the Fathers as holding 
dangerous and even false views — and to regard 
the ancient Church as a beacon, rather than a 
guiding star. 

To apply these observations to the case be- 
fore us. 

§ 34. LANGUAGE OF THE FATHERS. 

What is the peculiar language, used by the 
Fathers, to which the Archdeacon appeals as 
evidence of their holding the principles of the 
Sacramental System ? It is that which they 
used concerning the Eucharist, as a spectacle. 
They freely employed in connection with it the 
terms which belong to Sacrificial rites, — 
" altar,'* " priest,** ** sacrifice.*' Herein, they 
were guilty of diverging from Apostolic usage. 
There is no direct mention of the Eucharist 
in Scripture, in which any of these terms 
occurs. If they are ever used with an oblique 
reference to that Memorial Ordinance, it is 
metaphorically. No point whatever can be 
clearer in St. Paul's Epistles, than that Chris- 
tians have no literal altar ; no Priest but One, 
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in the sense of a real Sacrificer ; no oblation or 
sacrifice which is a true and propitiatory one^ 
but the " one oblation once offered'' upon the 
Cross. Yet we find the Fathers using lan- 
guage which on the face of it implies the con- 
trary. How shall we account for this ? We 
have already hinted at the explanation. It 
was a concession to the times. It was a giving 
way to the peculiar temptation which assailed 
them. They saw on all sides innumerable 
Pagan altars, lighted with candles, bedecked 
with images, and smoking with incense. They 
saw crowds of gorgeously- dressed Priests of 
the false gods, offering sacrifices. They beheld 
all the pomp and ceremony of an outward re- 
ligion. In the meantime, they themselves 
were reproached and derided as having no 
altars — no sacrifices — no God. We know that 
the Christians were called " Atheists '' on this 
account. Here, as we said before, was a 
strong temptation to prevaricate — to use a 
pious fraud — to accommodate Christianity to 
Paganism, and say, " We have altars — we have 
oblations and sacrifices — we have sacrificing 
priests/' We fear we cannot acquit the Fa- 
thers of wilfully countenancing this perversion 
of Christian truth and simplicity. It is true 
they often use language utterly inconsistent 
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with that literal view of such expressions as 
these, which became universal in the mediaeval 
ages, and has been inherited by the Church of 
Rome. It is satisfactory to find passages, 
which could never have been written by 
modern Romanists ; and the argument against 
the Church of Rome from the existence of two 
sets of passages of different kinds, in one and 
the same Father, is conclusive against her, be- 
cause one set only would have existed, had 
the Father really and in heart taken her view. 
But this fact renders such a Father of little 
value to us, when we are not engaged in con- 
troversy with Rome. It casts a shade of 
doubt upon his Christian uprightness or clear- 
sightedness. It can be of little practical use 
• to us, to be hunting for passages of one kind 
to balance passages of an opposite kind. It 
may save him from condemnation, but it can 
never entitle him to confidence, or do us good. 
He did not stem the tide of superstition and 
priestly ambition when it was flowing in. He 
did not speak as St. Paul would have done. 
His trumpet gave an uncertain sound. We 
know how hard it is to be perfectly upright, 
when tempted to accommodate our teaching to 
circumstances. We have a melancholy proof 
of this in the subserviency of the Christian 
2 
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Ministry in America to the popular determi- 
nation to retain the abominable institution of 
slavery. 

It is but just, however, to temper these ob- 
servations on the Fathers by remembering, 
that what is quoted from these ancient writers 
may not in all cases have been written by 
them. It is only necessary to read such works 
as " James on the Corruptions of the Fathers 
by the Church of Rome,'' to see that this is 
possible. Let them have the benefit of the 
possibility. 

§ 35. OUR CHURCH COMPARED WITH THE 
ANCIENT. 

From what has been said we conclude, that 
the Archdeacon's quotations from the Fathers, 
supposing them genuine, which there is no 
reason beyond the possibility just named to 
doubt, are so far from proving his case, and 
enforcing upon us his sacramental and hierar- 
chical views, that they only prove a case 
against the Fathers themselves. He does but 
damage them and the ancient Church. He 
does but infuse into us a deeper distrust of the 
testimony of Antiquity. We confess, we love 
and admire our own Church more and more, in 
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proportion as we become acquainted with the 
Ancient one. She is faithful to the Scriptures, 
— which present Christianity such as it is in 
itself; and thereby comfort and assure the 
mind when shaken and distressed by seeing 
what men have too often made it. She puts 
those Scriptures into the hands of her children, 
and enjoins them to study them as the Rule 
of Faith and the Rule of Life. She sternly 
bids her clergy teach by no other standard.* 
Doubtless she is not perfect ; but we boldly 
say, that she has come nearer to perfection 
both of Faith and Practice, during the three 
hundred years of her reformed state, than any 
visible Church ever did for the same space of 
time. We have had more morality, more public 
and private excellence, more national honour 
and high-mindedness, in England, under the 
English Church, than any country ever en- 
joyed during three successive centuries. We 
do not even except the first three centuries. 
We were accustomed to think, that the Church 
of Christ in Rome during those centuries was 
worthy of admiration ; but the delusion has 
been dissipated by the publication of the re- 
cently discovered writings of Hippolytus, 
Bishop of Portus, near the city of Rome, in 
which he gives a full account of his contempo- 
* See Ordination Service. 
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rary, Callistus, who after being a slave and 
robbing his master, a good and kind Christian, 
and suffering banishment from Rome, and dis- 
gracing himself in other ways, was yet at last, 
in spite of these known circumstances, made 
Bishop of Rome, through the influence of 
Zephyrinus, his predecessor, into whose favour 
he had wormed himself.* Let any one who is 
pained by the imperfections and disputes ex- 
isting in our Church, make himself well ac- 
quainted with the practical state of the Early 
Churches, and he will be thankful that he did 
not live in ancient times, instead of being 
born in modern ones and in this country. He 
will charge human nature, and not the consti- 
tution or doctrines of our Church, with the 
faults which remain. And as regards clear- 
ness, and beauty, and piety, in writings, we 
confess we should think ourselves losers, if we 
were obliged to part with our National divinity 
in order to retain the Patristic. Let us take 
Jerome as a specimen of the latter, and see 
how, by his own acknowledgment, he composed 
his Commentaries on Scripture. We shall bor- 
row our account from M. Daill^, and if it be 
said, he was unfriendly to the Fathers, yet he 
lets Jerome tell his own tale, and gives his 
words in the original language. 
* See Appendix L. 
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§ 36. JEROME AS A COMMENTATOR. 

Augustin was displeased, as well he might 
be, because Jerome, in his Commentary on the 
Galatians, represented the variance between 
St. Paul and St. Peter as a mock quarrel, con- 
certed between them with the view of satis- 
fying both parties. Gentiles and Jews. He 
remonstrated with his friend. What was Je- 
rome's defence of himself ? That Augustin 
was well aware, that he did not always utter 
his own sentiments in his Commentary. He 
reminds him that in the Preface he had stated, 
that when he sat down to write it, he recol- 
lected all he could from various writers (whom 
he names, — " Alexander the Heretic '' among 
the number), " and presently calling for a 
" scribe, I dictated either my own conceptions, 
" or those of other men.'' " If therefore," he 
says to Augustin, *^ you lighted upon anything 
" in my Exposition worthy of reprehension, it 
" would better have beseemed your learning 
" to see whether or not what I have writ- 
" ten be found in those authors ; and if not, 
" then to condemn it as my opinion." What 
shall we do, if Augustin had failed in pursu- 
ing this agreeable process ? But besides this, 
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Jerome sometimes, as he says to Pammachius, 
wrote yvfjiifaa-TiKoSq, playfully, by way of exercis- 
ing his powers — in which mode of writing, he 
says; ^' a man argues as he pleases, speaking 
" one thing, and doing another ; showing bread 
'' and holding a stone in his hand ; '' deeming 
it " a piece of the greatest mastery to threaten 
" one part and hit another/' Sometimes also he 
wrote otKoyofxiKuq, i. e. with wilful ambiguity ; 
and he alleges the example of " Origen, Me- 
thodius, Eusebius, and ApoUinaris,'^ when they 
contended against Celsus and Porphyry. 

" Do but observe," he says, " what manner of argu- 
" ments and how slippery problems, they have made 
" use of, for subverting the works of the Devil; and how, 
" being forced to speak, they have propounded, not what 
" they believed, but that which was most necessary to be 
" said.* I shall not mention the Latin writers, as Ter- 
" tullian, Cyprian, Minucius, Victorinus, Lactantius, and 
" Hilary, lest I should seem rather.to accuse others than 
'* to defend myself." (Jerome's Ep.) 

We must allow, that one who could avow 
these principles would not be scrupulous in his 
accusation of others. But he appeals to the 
general impression on the subject. What with 
the oiKovofxia, and the *' disciplina arcani,'' and 

* This reminds us of what Dr. Newman said, in his 
Retractations, concerning his former strong expressions 
in the Oxford Tracts against the Church of Rome, that 
when spoken " they were necessary to his position." 
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the pious falsehoods advocated by Clemens 
Alexandrinus,* and the love of the marvellous, 
and the desire to please the people, and win 
men from the Pagans, or keep them when 
won, we doubt not there was but too much 
truth in Jerome's picture of the state of 
things. 

§ 37. aijgustin's own language. 

We wish that we could altogether except 
Augustin from the unfavourable observations 
we have been compelled to make on the Fa- 
thers in general. But the truth is, it is an 

* Mr. Newman, advocating the ** ceconomical " way of 
arguing, appeals to Clement of Alexandria, thus : ^* He 
" accurately describes the rules which should guide the 
** Christian in speaking and acting oeconomically. ' Being 
" ever persuaded/ says he, * of the omnipotence of God. 
" and ashamed to come short of the truth, he is satisfied 
" with the approval of God and of his own conscience. 
" Whatever is in his mind is also on his tongue ; towards 
" those who are Jit recipients, both in speaking and act- 
'* ing, he harmonizes his profession with his opinions. 
"He both thinks and speaks the truth, except when consU 
** deration is necessary, and Men, as a physician for the good 
" of his patients, he will be false^ or utter a falsehood, as the 
** sophists say. . . . Nothing, however, but his neighbour's good 

** will lead him to do this He gives himself up for the 

" Church.' (Clem. Strom, vii. 8, 9.) " (Newman's Ari- 
ans &c). Could Daill^ have adduced anything more in- 
jurious to the character of the Fathers than this ? 
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expression of Augustin^s, which more than 
anything else, has drawn forth these observa- 
tions from us. He stands so deservedly high 
as a writer and a Christian, that any dictvm 
of his carries a peculiar weight with it. It 
becomes absolutely necessary, therefore, to re- 
member that in his writings he has given coun- 
tenance to many superstitions. It is enough 
to mention his prayers to the Virgin Mary. 
Now the Archdeacon, being well aware of the 
value of Augustin's name, though in all pro- 
bability he rejects his authority on the points 
on which others have most regarded it, has 
quoted again and again, a single expression 
from his Exposition of Psalm xxxiii (our Ps. 
xxxiv). " Christ carried Himself in His own 
JiandSy' at the Last Supper. There is such an 
extreme absurdity in the literal idea here con- 
veyed — whatever Mediaeval imaginations by 
gloating over it might bring themselves to re- 
ceive — that we cannot do Augustin the injus- 
tice to suppose that he spoke literally, though 
he says he did. He must have trusted his 
hearers, that they would understand him by 
literally to mean virtually — for the Archdeacon 
himself, subsequently, acknowledges that Au- 
gustin did not distinguish between res and 
and virtus — the thing and the virtue. Indeed, 
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Augustin qualifies the strong and naked ex- 
pression here quoted from the first Part of his 
Exposition, when he repeats it in the second 
Part, adding to the word " carried/' the words, 
" after a certain fashion" " quodam modo," 
and instead of saying, " He carried Himself/' 
altering the expression into " He carried that 
which the faithful are acquainted with/' " quod 
ndrunt fdeles/' — which may mean ' the virtue 
of the crucified body,' — that which Hooker says, 
" is in the heart and soul of him that receiveth 
it *' — that which our Catechism says, " is 
verily and indeed received hy the faithful*' — ^that 
which according to our Communion Service 
" we feed on in our hearts by faith with thanks- 
giving," * This saves Augustin from the dis- 
credit of a strictly literal meaning, and reduces 
his startling expression to what is reasonable 
and sound. But still we cannot wholly acquit 
him of the guilt of pandering to the unhealthy 
feeling which existed in his time— the eager 
desire of making the Eucharist a spectacle, and 
talking of it to the Heathen in a strain similar 
to that of their own Priests and Poets, when 
they spoke of the Gods descending at their 

♦ The Archdeacon, we think, should have mentioned 
this important qualification of Augustin 's expression, if 
he was aware of it. 
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sacrifices. There was already a mystical dior 
lect established — as any one may soon see, 
who will read Augustin's Exposition of this 
Psalm from the beginning to the end. If we 
mistake not, he will rise from the perusal with 
the conviction, that he had much better have 
been reading our own Home or Horsley.* 

What use does the Archdeacon make of 
Augustin's expression "Christ carried Him- 
self in His own hands " ? 

First, he adduces it to prove, that " the 
Church "" held the views which he holds in 
his Book, and which Dr. Pusey put forth in 
his condemned Sermon at Oxford, that Christ 
literally gave His body to the disciples, and 
that there was, therefore, an actual Sacrifice 
offered on that occasion, distinct from the Sa- 
crifice on the Cross, though connected with it 
and crowned by it. 

" Christ was carried in His own hands, when commending 
" His own body He said, This is My body. For He bore 
** that body in His hands. The holy words of our Lord 
" then had begun that work, which was to be accom- 
*' plished by the unholy hands of others. It was com- 
'* menced in the upper chamber, but consummated on the 
'< cross. And that which our Lord began to do by His 
'* own words, when He was upon earth, He still continues 
" to do, through the Ministry of His servants, now that 

* See Appendix M. 
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" He has ascended into Heaven. The Commission given 
" to His Apostles was, to represent Himself. This Com- 
^' mission they delivered to their successors, the Bishops 
** throughout the world. From them have all Priests 
" received like authority." (p. 64.) 

Secondly, he adduces this unfortunate ex- 
pression to prove the proposition he maintained 
in his " Incarnation/' and repeats in the pre- 
sent Work, — that the natural constitution of 
Christ's Body was different from ours. 

'' It is said, that it was impossible that our Lord could 
* impart to His disciples that Body and Blood which per- 
" tained to Himself. Such was not, as we have seen, the 
** notion of St. Augustin ; he affirms, oh the contrary, 
" that Christ was carried in His own hands, and by this fact 

" does he interpret the words of David What was 

*' that Body which was offered to the holy Apostles at 
** the Last Supper ? Was it not the self-same Body which 
'* they knew to have walked on the sea, and to have been 
*• transfigured on the mountain? Was it not that Body, 
** which was about to emerge from the unopened tomb, 
" and to enter, the doors being shut, into their assembly V* 
(p. 95.) 

We trust we need scarcely remind our read- 
ers, that we shewed in our Review of the " In- 
carnation," (§ 5.) that what is here attributed 
to a corporeal power, should rather be ascribed 
to the Divine one, performing for the body of 
Jesus what it also did for that of Peter, when 
he walked on the sea ; altering its appearance 
on the Mount to the view of the disciples ; or 
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holding their eyes, while the doors of their 
chamber were miraculously opened to admit 
it, and closed again, without their being aware. 
Our object has been to display the unhappy 
consequences, which flow from a Father so 
great as Augustin having used language liable 
to such misconstruction. Little, probably, did 
he imagine that such inferences would ever be 
drawn from it. But this does not excuse his 
quitting the plain and simple speech of Scrip- 
ture, and adapting his language to the wishes 
and feelings of the times. The Archdeacon, 
however, it may be observed, must have been 
greatly at a loss for passages from the Fathers 
to support his views, since he makes so much 
of this single passage from St. Augustin. 

§ 38. THE FIRST EUCHARIST. 

Since the Archdeacon has again drawn our 
attention to the First Eucharist, let us be 
allowed to make a few remarks on this sub- 
ject. 

Could .the Apostles have possibly taken our 
Lord's words, " Take, eat, this is My body," 
literally (as the Archdeacon contends they did), 
and have expressed no astonishment at the 
time? Could they have heard the words, 
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" Drink ye all of this, this is My blood/' and 
not have started with horror ? It would have 
been commanding them to do that, which was a 
capital crime under the Law of Moses, to drink 
blood — and that, a man's blood, — and the 
man their beloved Master. It would have been 
to abrogate not only the Law of Moses — but 
one older than that of Moses, for the drinking 
of blood was forbidden immediately after the 
Flood. If the Apostles had felt this astonish- 
ment and horror, would they not have ex- 
pressed it, and have asked of their Lord an 
explanation ? And would they not have re- 
corded this, as they have recorded their sur- 
prise in cases of far inferior importance? Would 
not this indeed have been absolutely necessary, 
in order to remove a most serious difficulty in 
the way of converting their Jewish country- 
meij ? The entire silence which is preserved 
on this pbint, not only by the Evangelists, but 
also by St. Paul, is a most convincing proof, 
that no difficulty existed. No Jew in em- 
bracing Christianity supposed that he was 
about to break the prohibition against drink- 
ing blood. The Apostles had no explanation 
to make, because no one wanted it. 

On the other hand, how easy and natural is 
the figurative interpretation ! The Feast was 
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that of the Passover — the lamb had been eaten 
— the bread and wine formed the conclusion 
of the repast. Our Lord designed to establish 
a Christian Passover, a memorial of the death 
He was about to suffer — as St. Paul explains 
His design (1 Cor. xi. 26.). He did not take 
the lamb as the memorial sign, because that 
was the sacrificial part, and to have retained 
it might have led to the notion repudiated hj 
St. Paul, that there was to be a continuous 
sacrifice (Heb. ix, 25, 26.) But He took the 
bread and wine, the Eucharistic part of the 
Jewish Passover, — and made them the em- 
blems of His dying love, breaking the one, and 
pouring the other into the cup, and giving 
them to the disciples, to. denote the spiritual 
food and refreshing of the soul, which is the 
blessedness of the Christian Passover. We do 
not say, that the Disciples understood this 
precisely at the moment. But they heard 
nothing which surprised them. All was in 
harmony with the figurative and intelligible 
language to which they had ever been accus- 
tomed in the Jewish Feast. And they had 
but a short time to wait, before they under- 
stood it fully. (See Bull's Works, Vol. II. p. 254.) 
Let us thank God, that by the Reformation 
we have recovered the simple and intelligible 
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view of the Eucharist — that which enables 
us spiritually to obey the Apostle's call, "Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us, let us keep 
the Feast "" — that which is no stumbling-block 
to the Conversion of the Jews — that which is 
no provocation to scepticism and Infidelity. 
Let us remember with gratitude, that to re- 
cover this for us, the Reformers died. It was 
their opinion on this point by which their 
Judges tried them and condemned them to 
death. Are we ready to follow their example, 
were it required of us ? Do we hold the scrip- 
tural and reasonable view of the Eucharist to 
be of such consequence, that rather than deny it 
we would willingly lay down our lives V Then 
are we true children of the Reformation, and 
the Church of England may hope that the 
candle lighted by Cranmer, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer, will not speedily be put out. 

§ 39. SUPERSTITION. 

To shew the depths into which they plunge, 
who take the literal view, for which the Arch- 
deacon is contending, that " Christ carried 
Himself in His own hands,'" we present the 
following Extract to our readers : 

" A further proof is supplied by the manner in which 
P 
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" Christ was asserted to communicate Himself, as a whole 
" in every portion of the consecrated elements." " The 
" ancient notion was identical with that laid down by the 
** Greek Church at the Council of Jerusalem a.d. 1672» 
" ' We believe that in every portion, even to the minutest 
** subdivision, of the bread and wine after they have been 
" changed, are contained, not any separate part of the 
" body and blood of the Lord, but the body of Christ is 
" always whole and one in all its parts, and the Lord 
" Jesus is present in His substance, that is, with His soul 
" and divinity, as perfect God and perfect man.* " (p. 82.) 

What pity to see men reduced to use such 
language and lay down such propositions, by 
a necessity which is purely one of their own 
invention ! The Church of Rome goes a little 
further, as if to display the absurdity still 
more, and adds, *' with His bones and nerves." 
(Cat. Trident.) 

The Archdeacon stoops to record 

" another usage of an analogous kind ; which was, to 
" receive the sacred elements with the hands crossed; and 
" which likewise grew to be a custom in the Eastern 
" Church. * Make thy left hand,' says St. Cyril, ' as if a 
" throne for thy right, which is on the eve of receiving 
" the King. And having hollowed thy palm, receive the 
" body of Christ, saying after it, Amen.' *\ (p. 85.) 

All this is mentioned without a word of dis- 
approbation. To our mind it does but stamp 
discredit on the Ancient Church. It only 
shews how silly and superstitious, a Father of 
the Fifth Century could be. Surely, it carries 
with it no reason, why we should be the same ! 
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§ 40. TRIVIALITIES DANGEROUS. 

We have, so far, trodden in the Archdea- 
con's steps through the first three Chapters of 
his Book— which are all devoted to the subject 
of the absolute necessity of Consecration, and 
the invariable gift attending it— the third con- 
taining " the Testimony of the Ancient Church 
to the effect of Consecration/' Much of that 
testimony is derived from such trivial speeches 
and usages, as the last Extract displays. He 
attaches the greatest importance to them, how- 
ever, simply because they belong to the An- 
cient Church. The less they are entitled to 
be respected on their own account, the more 
they should be reverenced for the sake of 
shewing respect to the Church, and allying 
ourselves to the Saints pf old. Every little 
thing those Saints said or did, is to be treasured 
up and imitated. Such is the principle on 
which the Archdeacon seems to regard such 
customs as the one above-mentioned. He 
chooses to assume, without the shadow of a 
proof, that they form part of an ancient Ritual, 
which was handed down from the Apostolic 
age. And he concludes his Third Chapter 

with a rebuke, which appears intended for his 
p 2 
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High Church friends who do not go all lengths 
in restoring the old practices ; and with an 
ominous allusion to " the love and devotion of 
all saints/' The expression is a strange one ; 
we fear it has a strange meaning ! 

** If a certain ritual was ordained by Christ, and 
" handed down by His apostles " — (as if the ritual to be 
gathered from the Liturgies and Fathers of the Fourth 
Century had been so !) — " can it be indifferent whether 
*' or not it be observed? As it would be presumptuous 
" to invent, so to abandon it would be impious. And yet 
" either, perhaps, were less heinous guilt, than to retain 
" holy and sublime usages, pregnant with great truths 
*' and associated with the love and devotion of all saints, 
** yet to regard them with the cold contempt, with which 
'' men treat the unmeaning and obsolete fashions of a 
" barbarous age." (p. 88.) 

This is evidently aimed at his High Church 
friends. They do not look deep enough for 
him. We venture to suggest, that he should 
add to the next Edition, either of the " Incar- 
nation,'' or the present Work, a Chapter on 
the veneration due to " all Saints,'' and to the 
Blessed Virgin, the Queen of Saints — that we 
may clearly know his sentiments. The " Bri- 
tish Critic," in its 64th Number, intimated, 
that 

" No one who has not fully mastered the great doctrine 
" of the Incarnation is entitled to any opinion on a subject 
** which many, however, treat in an off-hand manner per- 
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" fectly startling, the question, namely, what is the full 
*' and legitimate development of Catholic doctrine on the 
" exaltation and intercessory power of the Blessed Virgin.** 
(B.C. LXIV.) 

And the same organ of the Oxford Tract 
Writers, in the following number, reviewing 
with some satisfaction certain Bishops' Charges, 
laments their having overlooked the fact, that 

'' Our actual system fails to enshrine and keep what 
** we consider essential, whilst what, with reference to our 
" own notions, we should call the unessential part of the 
" Catholic system seems to be providentially preservative 
'* of the essential part; for example, certain views of the 
" Sacraments^ and certain views of the condition of the Saints 
" and our relation to them, contribute to a fuller belief of 
** the doctrine of the Incarnation,'* (B.C. LXV.) 

We beg leave to differ from the Tractarian 
Reviewers. Puerilities, and superstitious 
vanities, stifle, rather than preserve, the truths 
which they encrust. It is true, they adapt 
themselves to the form of the particular truth 
on which they fasten ; and had we no other 
means whatever of discovering what that form 
was, whilst the truth was in its life and vigour, 
they would possess in this respect an anti- 
quarian value. But we humbly submit that 
we have n© need of them for this purpose, 
since the truths themselves are before our 
eyes, unencrusted and undefaced, in Holy 
Scripture. 
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If the Archdeacon thinks, that none but 
those who belong to his School can write with 
glowing devotion and yet scriptural simplicity 
on the subject of his Book, let him turn to 
Bishop Reynolds's works, and read his solemn 
and beautiful ^' Meditations on the Holy Sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper/' 

We will take the liberty of presenting him 
withapassage out of that Treatise — written two 
hundred years ago — concerning superstitions. 

" Will'Worship, and services of superstition, may flatter 
*'God, but they do not please Him. He that requires us 
** to deny ourselves in His service, doth therein teach us, 
** that His commands stand rather in fear of us, than in 
" need of us ; in fear of our boldness, lest we abuse 
" them ; not in need of our judgment, to polish or alter 
" them. The conquest of an enemy, against the pre- 
" script of his General, cost a Roman gentleman his 
" life ; though his own Father was the judge. (Liv. L. 8.) 
" The killing of a lion, contrary to the established laws 
** of the King's hunting, though it was only to rescue 
** the King himself whose life was set upon, cost a poor 
** Persian the loss of his head. (Brisson de Reg. Pers. 
" L. 1.) The overwise idolatry of the architect, in bring- 
** ing, not the same, but a fitter piece of timber than he 
'' was commanded, to the Roman Consul, was rewarded 
'* with nothing but the bundle of rods. (A. Gell. L. 1.) 
*' So jealous and displeased are even men themselves 
" (Cyprian c. Dem.) to have their own laws undervalued 
" by the private judgments of those, who rather interpret 
" than obey them. And therefore even those men who 
'* erected the fabrics of superstition and will-worship, 
** have yet ever endeavoured to derive the original of 
**.them on some divine relations (Numa ap. Liv. L. i.) 
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** And that great Roman captain Scipio, even before the 
** undertaking of any business, was wont first to enter the 
" Capitol, or pretend a consultation 'with the Gods, 
'* touching their allowance of his intended designs, 
'' grounding all his attempts and governing all his ac- 
** tions by the unerring judgment of their deities. And 
" generally, in all the Roman sacrifices, the minister or 
** servant (Ov. Fast. L. 2.) was to wait a command, before 
*' he was to strike the beast that was offered. Horrible, 
" then, and more than heathenish, is the impiety of those, 
** who mixing human inventions and ceremonies of their own 
*' unto the substance of these sacred mysteries, andimpos- 
" ing them as divine duties, tvith a necessity of absolute obe- 
" dience^ do, by that means, wrench Christ's own divine 
" prerogative out of His own hands, and make them- 
" selves, shall I say ? confounders and joint-authors of 
" His Sacraments ; nay rather, indeed, the destroyers of 
" them ; since as he that receives otherwise than Christ 
" requires, receives not Christ, but rather condemnation ; 
'' 80 Ae that gives otherwise than Christ instituted, doth not in- 
" deed give Christ, but an idol of his own making.*' (Bp. 
Reyn. on the Sacr. c. 5.) 



§ 41. DISTINCTION BETWEEN RES AND VIRTUS 
SACRAMENTI. 

Let not our readers be afraid. It is by no 
means our intention to pursue the Archdeacon 
through all his Chapters seriatim. But we 
have yet some views to expose. And we wish 
more completely to show the antagonism which 
exists between him and the divines of our 
Church. 
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From Chapter IV. to Chapter X. he is still 
occupied with the Eucharist as a Sacrameni, 
preliminary to treating it as a Sacrifice. There 
are four points in these Chapters which we shall 
especially notice : — his distinction between 
Res Sacramenti and Virtus Sacramenti — his 
notions of Substance^ Matter y and Spirit — his 
treatment of Luther — and a renewed attack on 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 

With regard to the first of these, he is most 
anxious to establish a distinction between Res 
and Virtue in the Eucharist, as essentially 
different. The Res is the Body of Christ 
actually present in the elements ; not, indeed, 
the natural body which is in Heaven, but 
another body, a supernatural one, which 
Christ is supposed to have, for the purpose of 
dispensing His Humanity on Earth. The Vir- 
tus is the spiritual benefit derived from the 
Res. All communicants receive the Thing ; 
but only worthy ones the Virtue. We must 
let the Archdeacon speak for himself on this 
cardinal distinction — a point on which he and 
our Church are at variance. For our 29th 
Article says that the wicked and unworthy 
press the sign only with their teeth, but do not 
partake of the Body of Christ.* 

• Art. XXIX. ** The wicked, and such as be void of 
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First, what is his own account of the Res 
communicated in the Eucharist ? 

" The gifts — forfeited by Adam — were again enshrined 
" in the Second Adam, that more perfect pattern of 
" humanity, in whom the likeness of God was fully set 
" forth. Thus did Christ become the new * beginning of 
" the Creation of God.' All those treasures which were 
** needed by the whole generation of His brethren were 
" gathered together as in a fountain in His Manhood. 
" For ' of His fulness have all we received, and grace for 
** grace.* This is involved in the truth of our Lord's 
" Mediation, which not only implies that He conde- 
" scended to be a sacrifice and intercessor on man's be- 
'' half towards God, but likewise that He made HisMan- 
" hood the channel through which the perfections of the 
" Creator extended themselves to the creature. ' There 
" is one Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ 
" Jesus.' " " Little, comparatively, is said of Grace in the 
** Old Testament, and that little is associated with general 
^* statements of the influence of the Supreme Being. As 
** we advance to the New Testament, we find that Grace 
*^ is never spoken of in the Gospels, except as associated 
" with Humanity " (but not necessarily the Archdeacon's 
'communication of the Humanity') "of God the Son. 
" The Apostles beheld His glory, the glory as of the only- 
'* begotten of the Father, full of Grace and Truth.' As 



** a lively Faith, although they do carnally and visibly 
" press with their teeth (as St. Augustin saith) the Sa- 
" crament of the Body and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise 
" are they partakers of Christ, but rather, to their con- 
" demnation do eat and drink the sign or Sacrament of so 
" great a thing." 

It waa Augustin who first spoke of Sacramentum as the 
sign only or outward part, and Res or Virtus Sacramenti, 
as the inward part or thing signified. 
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" yet it was gathered together as in a fountain, from 
*' which in aftertime it was to overflow " (the question is, 
how?) " into the whole body of the Church. At length 
" came the Day of Pentecost, when the Son of Man had 
" received gifts for His Brethren. And then we read. 
" that the Blessing which had dwelt in the natural Body 
" of the Mediator was extended to the Body Mystical, 
"and went down to the skirts of its clothing; * great 
" grace was upon them all.' '* * (p. 98, 99.) (Does this text 
prove the Archdeacon's assertion ? ) 

" The medium through which these gifts are extended 
" is not the Deity, but the Manhood of Christ. * The 
" bread which I will give is My Flesh, which I will give 
" for the life of the world.' " (p. 101). (But would He 
give it in the Archdeacon's way ? 

" That which our Lord did in person at His Last Sup- 
" per. He has done ever since by the Medium of His 
'* Ministers. Through them does He still bestow that 
" gift of His Body and His Blood, which He gave to His 
" Twelve Apostles. He still speaks the words of Institu- 
" tion, and thereby afiirms the Presence of Himself, of 
" His Body, Soul, and Godhead.*' (p. 111.) (These last 
words are in the Tridentine definition of Transubstan- 
tiation.) 

" When it is said, ' This is my Body,' the word is, ex- 
" presses the identity of the subject and predicate " (the 
This, and the Body). " Wherein, then, does the iden- 
" tity consist? It is plainly a peculiar principle, sui generis, 
** which, being without parallel in the world around, is 
" entitled to a specific appellation. For it depends on 

• We see " the sevenfold gifts," of the Spirit, described 
in the Ordination Service. What word do we find in that 
description, or in any part of the Ordination Service, 
which countenances the Archdeacon's Theory concerning 
the communication of Christ's Manhood, or the restric- 
tion of the word Grace? There is a most objectionable 
attempt made to restrict the word in Mr. Wilson's Bamp- 
ton Lectures. 
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** that mysterious Law of Consecration, of which we have 
'' no other example ; and by virtue of this act, the subject 
" and the predicate make up together a realj but hetero- 
" geneous whole. And therefore the ancient writers speak 
'' of the union as mystical or secret, because its nature 
" and laws are entirely hidden from investigation. So 
'' that since the relation between the subject and the pre- 
** dicate in our Lord's words of Institution " (which the 
Archdeacon takes for granted to be such) '* cannot be 
" resolved into any more general idea, it can derive its 
" name only from itself, and the union can be described 
" as nothing else than a Sacramental Identity" (p. 117.) 

** Sacramental Identity binds the Sacr amentum (the 
'* outward part) to the Res Sacramenti (the inward part) ; 
'' the consecrated elements^ that is, to the Body and Blood 
" of Christ.** (p. 121.) 

" The * Real Presence ' is that which gives its due place 
** to the Res Sacramenti, or thing signified.*' (p. 146.) 

" The presence of Christ's Humanity in the Holy 
" Eucharist, — is peculiar and supernatural.*' (p. 162.) 

" Our Lord is present in Heaven, in a particular place, 
" and under an especial ^orw—our Lord's presence in 
" the Holy Eucharist is not natural, but supernatural." 
(p. 164.) 

" And yet there is one way, in which our Lord's Body 
" may be said to be present with form and place in the 
" Holy Eucharist. For there is a connexion between the 
'* Sacramenium and Res Sacramenti, and form and place 
" belong to the first, though they do not belong to the 
" second. So that, though the Res Sacramenti, in itself, 
'' has neither place nor form, yet it has them in a manner 
" through the Sacramentum, with which it is united. 
" Christ's Body^ therefore, may be said to have a form in 
" this Sacrament, namely, the form of the elements, and 
" to occupy that place through which the elements extend** 
(p. 164.) 

What is this but Impanation ? 
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Our readers will now see what is the Arch- 
deacon^s Res. After much circumlocution, it 
is a supernatural body, which Christ is sup- 
posed to have, as well as His natural body. 
Nothing can be clearer, than that this Theory, 
sheltering itself under the title of " Sacramen- 
tal," makes our Blessed Lord have two differ- 
ent bodies — one which He keeps in Heaven, 
and one which He puts into the hands of the 
Priests on Earth — each equally Reai ! 

His definition of the Virtus is a shorter one. 

" It is that relation between the soul of the devout re- 
" ceiver and the Humanity of Christ, which is consequent 
'' upon the reception of our Lord's Body and Blood 
" through the consecrated elements." (p. 142.) 

In other words, in the unworthy receiver, 
Christ's Humanity is a dead thing, but in the 
worthy a living one. (But still it is a Res.) 

In the unworthy it produces no fruit. In 
the worthy it brings forth fruits — (the fruits 
ascribed by our 12th Article to " a true and 
lively Faith.'O 

The Archdeacon then, it appears, divides the 
Eucharist into three parts, the Sacramentum, 
or outward part or sign ; the Res Sacramenti, 
the Body of Christ ; and the Virtus Sacra- 
menti, the benefit to be derived from it. 
Herein he differs from our Church. For she 
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says expressly in her Catechism, that '*^ there 
are^wo parts in a Sacrament.'"* And after 
saying this, she immediately applies it to shew 
what the two parts are, in Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. Yet — will it be believed ? — 
the Archdeacon appeals to the Catechism to 
prove, that our Church holds that there are 
three parts in the second of these two Sacra- 
ments. How does he support this monstrous 
assertion, by which he makes the Church stul- 
tify herself? Merely, because the Catechism 
has three questions concerning the Lord's 
Supper, corresponding to two concerning Bap- 
tism. This is easily explained, without having 
recourse to a suspicion of dishonesty. In the 
case of Baptism, the answer to the question 
respecting " the inward and spiritual grace,'' 
is, — *' a death unto sin, and a new birth unto 
righteousness," &c. ; which required no further 
elucidation, carrying the spiritual meaning 
upon its face. But in the case of the Lord's 
Supper, which is the memorial of an event — 
the death of Christ,- -the answer to the ques- 

• There is a slight confusion in our Catechism. .To 
the question, what is meant by the word Sacrament 7 the 
answer is taken from Augustin, — the outward sign of 
an inward grace. But in the next question, how many 
parts has it ? the word is used in the larger and more 
popular sense, to include the inward grace. 
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tion respecting " the inward part or thing sig- 
nified," is,—" the Body and Blood of Christ," 
&c. ; the spiritual meaning of which is not 
apparent to children, and therefore another 
question and answer are subjoined. To dis- 
tinguish between " the thing signified" and 
" the inward and spiritual grace,'' is to con- 
tradict her definition of the Sacrament, that 
it contains only " two parts, the outward and 
visible sign, and the imuard and spiritual 
grace" The use of the word " thing "' has no 
connexion with the Res of the Archdeacon. 

So much for an attempt to cast upon our 
Church an imputation of insincerity. If Bishop 
Overall had any covert purpose, let him be 
condemned, but let not the Church be impli- 
cated. 

But our Church bears more than a negative 
testimony against the Archdeacon's peculiar 
view. In her Rubric to the Communion for the 
Sick, she identifies the Real presence with the 
Virtual. When the sick person desires the 
Sacrament, but cannot obtain it, he is to be 
" instructed, that if he do truly repent him of 
" his sins, and stedfastly believe that Jesus 
" Christ hath sufiered death upon the Cross 
" for him, and shed His blood for his redemp- 
<* tion, earnestly remembering the benefits he 
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" hath thereby, and giving Him thanks there- 
" fore, he doth eat and drink the Body and 
" Blood of our Saviour Christ profitably to his 
•* souFs health, although he do not receive 
*' the Sacrament with his mouth/' In other 
words, he has the Res without any consecration ! 

§ 42. DISTINCTION BETWEEN BAPTISM AND THE 
EUCHARIST. 

The Archdeacon does not neglect to intro- 
duce again his distinction, hitherto unknown 
in our Church, between Baptism and the Eu- 
charist, namely, that Baptism has no such 
Consecration as the Eucharist* has. He does 
not adduce the testimony of the Ancient 
Church to this distinction. The Fathers call 
the water in Baptism " consecrated.^' They 
speak, in their way, of the process and efiect 
of consecration — that the Holy Spirit is quasi 
maritus, and the water marita or fecimdata, 
and therefore called unda genitalis — whence 
the baptized is new-bom. Our Church surely 
speaks of consecration, when she says in her 
services : " Sanctify this water to the mystical 
washing away of sin." Our divines in general 
are ignorant of the Archdeacon's contrast. 
Waterland, who studied the question of the 
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Eucharist most deeply, continually speaks of 
the *' consecrated water," If the presence of a 
Res, then, depends on consecration, or de- 
voting to a holy purpose, it exists in Baptism, 
as well as in the Eucharist. Accordingly our 
Reformers and Divines, as we have before said, 
argue from there being no real change in the 
Baptismal element, to there being none in the 
Eucharistic elements. 

The only authority, that we know, for the 
Archdeacon's distinction, is the Church of 
Rome, which spoke thus at the Council of 
Trent : 

" The most Holy Eucharist has that in common with 
** all other Sacraments, of being a symbol of a holy 
" thing, and a form or visible sign of an invisible grace ; 
" but that which is singular to it, and excellent in it, is, 
" that the others have not the force or virtue of sanctify- 
" ing, till they are received; whilst in the Eucharist, the 
"author of Holiness is Himself there, before receiving 
" qfitr (Cone. Trid.) 



§ 43. OUR DIVINES IGNORED. 

What a strange and melancholy spectacle it 
is, that a Dignitary in our Reformed Church 
should seek his faith elsewhere^ on the subject 
of the Eucharist ! It might be a matter of 
interesting inquiry, what were the ancient 
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opinions, through what gradation of errors the 
present views of the Church of Rome grew to 
their maturity, and how the beginnings of the 
same evil might be avoided or repressed among 
ourselves; but it is a very different thing, 
when the inquiry is made for the purpose of 
being guided by it to the conclusions we are 
to embrace. What subject is there, which was 
ever more deeply studied or more ably dis- 
cussed, than was the subject of the Eucharist 
by our Reformers ? Why should we not abide 
by their conclusions ? To say nothing of the 
duty enforced on us by our subscription to the 
Articles, what better and safer guides, next to 
the inspired Writers, can we follow, than men 
who were so situated as the Compilers of those 
Articles were, and who proved themselves to 
be endowed with the highest powers of intel- 
lect and the sincerest piety ? They were called 
to study this subject under circumstances which 
are a guarantee, that they studied it as pro- 
foundly as it was possible for human beings to 
do. They knew that if they came to conclu- 
sions differing from the established ones of the 
Church of Rome, they would have to answer 
for it with their lives. And so they had. 
They suffered for embracing and declaring the 
views, which they put forth in their works. 
Q 
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The Eucharist was made the touch-stone, by 
which they were tried and condemned as he- 
retics. We may be sure, that never did men 
address themselves to examine a question more 
slowly and painfully. And they were capable 
of doing it full justice. Their learning was 
unquestionable. They were the master-minds 
of the age, and moved a whole nation irresist- 
ibly. Ridley and Cranmer have left much on 
the subject of the Eucharist— especially the 
latter, in answer to Gardiner and Smyth. 
What are we to think of all which they have 
left being ignored by the Archdeacon ? Has 
he never seen it ? Perhaps not, if Mr. Maskell 
may be allowed to answer for him.* But if 
not, why not ? Was he afraid to see it ? Is 
this the way to seek the truth ?— to treat a 
great subject ? — to shew reverence for his own 
Church, reformed by those men at the expense 
of their lives ? We may smile when a flippant 
youth, like Mr. Froude, exclaims, " I hate 
" the Reformers "' — " I will never call them 
"Martyrs, or acknowledge them as Theolo- 
" gians.*' But we must sigh, when we behold 

* This gentleman, before he left our Church, told us, 
that he was aware from personal knowledge, thatthose of 
us whom he designates as " High Church divines" never 
condescend to read the writings of the Reformers. This 
is greatly to be regretted. 
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a Venerable Archdeacon acting towards them 
in the same spirit. 

If, however, he could bring himself to ignore 
the writings of Ridley and Cranmer, how could 
he pass over those of Jewell, one generation 
lower, so copious and clear as they are on this 
particular subject ? Jewell's Controversy with 
Harding is a perfect store-house of knowledge 
and reasoning on the subject of the Eucharist. 
Yet it is never even alluded to, so far as we 
have observed, by the Archdeacon. 

Does it never awaken a suspicion in his 
mind, as to the truth of his views, that he has 
been obliged openly to discard Hooker — the 
disciple, and ardent admirer, of Jewell ? When 
he calls to mind, what he is well aware of, that 
that illustrious Elizabethan divine declares 
that the Body and Blood are to be sought 
** not in the Sacrament, but in the very heart 
and soul of the faithful receiver,"" does it not 
create a painful misgiving in his mind con- 
cerning the validity of his distinction between 
the Real and the Virtual ? 

We will not summon the shades of succeed- 
ing Divines of our Church, one after another, 
to torment the Archdeacon for his unbecoming 
neglect of them. It will be enough to bring 
up one, who has a different cause of complaint, 
Q2 
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namely, that he has been mentioned, and one 
of his Works quoted, but only so as to misre- 
present him. We allude to the celebrated Je- 
reray Taylor. 

The Archdeacon, being about to define the 
Res, instead of doing so in the first instance in 
his own words, goes to a Treatise of Jeremy 
Taylor on the " Real Presence" and quotes a 
short passage, in which the Bishop says^ 
" What we believe to be really in the Sacrammt^ 
is that Body, that Flesh, which was bom of the 
Virgin Mary, <kc" (p. 91.) What else could 
the Bishop say, if he ascribed, as he does, buJt 
one Body to our blessed Lord, and supposed 
His Body to be in some sense really present ? 
The question is, How does he suppose it pre- 
sent ? Is it in the Archdeacon's way ? Does 
he distinguish between really and virtually t 
If not, he is not on the Archdeacon's side, and; 
ought not to have been quoted without being 
allowed to explain his meaning. The Arch- 
deacon might have quoted Waterland with 
equal fairness, if the mere assertion, that the 
body which is present is the natural one, which 
was born of the Virgin, and crucified on the 
Cross. No one can assert this more strongly 
than Waterland. But then he explains him- 
self as meaning by " present," that the body 
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is virtually taken and eaten, to all spiritual 
and beneficial intents — just as he explains 
himself when he calls the Eucharist a Sacri- 
fice ; as meaning " a spiritual sacrifice of prayer 
and praise and obedience." Does Taylor use 
real and virtual as synonymous ? Let us hear. 

"The words to be considered are, * This is My Body ;* 
" and here begins the ^rst tropical (or figurative) expres- 
" sion. * Eat^* i.e. * significat,' or * reprcBsentat, et exhibet, 
" Meum CorpiUf* say some. * This is My Body, it is to 
'* all real effects the same to your particulars, that My 
** Body is to all the Church, it signifies the breaking of My 
" bodyf the effusion of My blood, for you, and applies 
" my passion to you, and conveys to you all the benefits. 
** As this nourishes your bodies, so my body nourishes 
*' your souls to life eternal, and consigns your bodies to 
** immortality.' Others make the trope in Corpus, so 
** that est shall signify properly (literally), but Corpus is 
" taken in a spiritual sense, sacramental and mysterious, 
" not in a natural and presentiaL Whether the figure be 
** in est, or corpus , is but a question of rhetoric, and is of 
** no effect (consequence). That the proposition is 
*' tropical and figurative is the thing ; and that Christ's 
'* natural body is in Heaven, and no where else ; and 
** that He is in the Sacrament, as He can be in a Sacra- 
** ment, in the hearts of receivers by Faith and blessing,*' 
(Real?. Sec. vi. 1.) 

The good Bishop, then, leaves every one at 
liberty to put the figure either in the " is " or 
in the " Body." He himself prefers the for- 
mer place of the figure, and therefore he de- 
fines the Body to be the natural one of Christ, 
" born of the Virgin/' But the Archdeacon 
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allows no figure at all. He takes both the 
" is " and the " Body '' to be literal * In so 
doing, he may delude himself into thinking 
that he ascribes only one Body to Christ, but 
he does in fact ascribe two. For he tells us in 
another part of his Work, that it is not the 
natural Body which is in the elements. How 
could he fairly quote Jeremy Taylor's defini- 
nition, which ascribes to Christ only the natural 
body? 

And now, to shew that the Bishop in plain 
words takes the Virtual view of the ** Real 
Presence," let us quote a little more from the 
same Treatise. 

" We (Protestants) say, that Christ is reaUy 
" taken, hy Faith, by the spirit, to all reai 
" ej^ects of His passion. They (the Romanists) 
" say, that He is taken hy the mouth, and that 
" the spiritual and virtual taking Him, in 
" virtue and effect, is not suflScient." (Sec. i. 13.) 
Can anything be plainer ? The Bishop con- 

* " When it is said, * This is My Body,* the word * w ' 
" expresses the identity of the subject (this) and the pre- 
" dicate {My Body) ; for there is nothing else which it 
" could express, except** (there is great naVve/^ in this ex- 
ception) ** that principle of representation which would 
** lead us to those theories of Zuinglius and Calvin, which 
** we have discarded." (p. 116.) This principle oi repre- 
sentation \% just the principle adopted by Bishop Jeremy 
jf'aylor. 
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siders this difference between us and the Ro- 
manists one of the utmost consequence. " This 
" thing," he says, '^ I will try by Scripture, by 
*' sense, and by Tradition.'* 

The Bishop appeals to Augustin's words in 
favour of " that principle of representation^" 
which the Archdeacon discards : " That which 
" signifies is wont to be called the thing 
" which is signified by it.'' With Augustin 
he refers to the Scripture, '* That Rock was 
" Christ, &c." 

Indeed the Archdeacon is obliged to ac- 
knowledge that Augustin knew nothing of his 
distinction between the Res and the Virtus. 
" St. Augustin certainly uses expressions on 
*' which it is possible to put a Calvinistic 
" meaning. He does not distinguish between 
" the Res Sacramenti and the Virtus Sacra- 
** menti." (p. 244.) This confession is destruc- 
tive to his cause. Can we suppose Augustin 
ignorant of what the Church at large held in 
his time ? 

We confidently ask our readers. Can the 
Archdeacon claim the support of Jeremy Tay- 
lor, or of Augustin ? 

§ 44. MR. NEALE HELD IN HONOUR. 

To make amends for the disrespectful neg- 
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lect which our English Divines in general have 
experienced at his hands, he has occasionally 
quoted Bishop Cosin* But it is not his pub- 
lished writings which he quotes — it is certain 
posthumous expressions of opinion, published 
on the authority of Mr. NichoUs. He has also 
made frequent reference to one of our modem 
divines in his notes, and on one occasion 
(p. 441) quotes him respectfully — we mean 
Mr. Necde. This gentleman published, a few 
years ago, a " History of England for young 
People,'' which we reviewed at the time. In 
that History, so called, he scarcely mentions 
that feature in the English constitution, a Par- 
liament, till he arrives at the reigns of the 
Stuarts. He speaks of it now and then as a 
tumultuous and irreverent assembly ; but his 
young readers, if they depended on him alone 
for information, would scarcely know what it 
was. The History of England resolves itself, 
in his hands, into the rise, progress, and de- 
cline of what he calls " Church Principles.^* 
Thomas a Becket is of much more consequence 
than King Alfred or William the Third. More 
recently, the same honest and veracious gen- 
tleman has thought fit to publish an edition of 
the " Pilgrim's Progress," with the omission of 
many of John Bunyan^s sentiments, and the 
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substitution of his own. Truly we are sony 
to see, that a man like the Archdeacon should 
have deserted the company of our Reformers 
to take up with Mr. Neale's ! 

§ 45. WHAT IS SUBSTANCE ? 

Haying thus dispatched his distinction be- 
tween Res Sacramenti and Virtus Sacramenti 
— unknown to Augustin, and therefore to the 
Church in Augustin's time — we will now pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers his ideas of Svh- 
stance. The very mention of Substance is so 
connected with the thought of " Transubstan- 
tiation/^ as to make us tremble, lest we should 
be approaching, under the Archdeacon's guid- 
ance, to the verge of that terrible tenet. 

Our fears are the greater, when we recollect 
the sort of notice which the " British Critic " 
gave us long ago (No. Ixiii.) of what we might 
expect ; 

** The idea^ that to a Christian, believing all the 
" astounding mysteries which are contained in the doc 
" trine of the Incarnation, the further belief in the Real 
" Presence, even to the extent of the Tridentine definition, 
*' is a serious additional ' tax on his credulity,' is not 
" tenable for a moment." 

Is the Archdeacon of this mind ? Has the 
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doctrine of Transubstantiation no terrors for 
him ? Alas ! none. They all vanish, like 
ghosts, before the light oi philology. 

** According to the Aristotelian Philosophy all objects 
** were referable to ten heads, Substance, Quantity, 
'' Quality, and seven kinds of relation. These ten heads, 
'' or categories, were a metaphysical classification, ac- 
'' cording to which every conceivable object was sup- 
'* posed to be divisible. The first, Substance, expressed 
** the Quiddity of an object, i. e. what it is, quid est; the 
*' other nine categories expressed its accidents. Now, it 
'* was held that there were two sources of knowledge, 
''sense and intellect (St. Thorn. Opusc. c. 29, p. 400). Of 
" these, sense was exclusively conversant with the acd' 
" dents of things. For ' sensus est cognoscitivus acci- 
'' dentium ' (Summa Theol. i. 78. 3). But the Substance 
" or Quiddity was an object to the intellect alone. 
'' * Quidditas rei sensibilis est objectum intellect's pro- 
" prium, ut dicitur in 3 de Anim&.' (Opusc. xxix. 
p. 400)." (p. 127.) 

We give the Archdeacon's italics and his exact 
references to the works of Aquinas (or " Saint 
Thomas"), to shew the importance which he 
attaches to what he has here quoted. 

Our readers will see that the word substance 
is used to express the Quiddity — what a thing 
is. If therefore the substance is changed, the 
thing is changed. It is not what it was. Con- 
sequently, if the substance after consecration, 
is the Body of Christ, the elements are not 
what they were. To the senses, as accidents, 
they may still appear to be bread and wine. 
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But to the Intellect, they are what the sub- 
stance has become — Christ's Body. This fol- 
lows from the Philosophy of Aristotle and 
Aquinas, Such is the view which the School- 
men took. 

But our Church takes a different view. She 
says (in her Twenty-eighth Article) : " Tran- 
substantiation, or the change of the substance 
of bread and wine, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, &c.'' 

It would seem as if these views were not 
capable of being reconciled. But the Arch- 
deacon, though a clergyman of our Church, 
being also a disciple of Thomas Aquinas, does 
not despair. He makes the attempt. He sug- 
gests, that the difference between the School- 
men and our Church is but verbal. The 
Article, he says, uses the word " Substance *' 
in the popular sense ; the Schoolmen in the 
philosophicaL St. Thomas, he ventures to 
affirm, would not have objected to subscribe 
our Article, taking the word in its popular 
meaning, which has reference to what the 
eye, the touch, the taste, perceive — not what 
the intellect recognizes. " Aquinas would not 
" have denied, that, according to that popular 
" sense of the word * substance," which implies 
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" it to be an object to the senses of men, the 
" substance of the elements remains un- 
" changed/' (p. 296.) Our Article, then, may 
be popularly true, but philosophically false. 
On this latter point, English Churchmen 
merely withhold their judgment. " In refer- 
" ence to that more subtile explanation, which 
" was desigrned hj Aquina^Sy th£y simply tvithhold 
" their jtidgment.^' (ib.) Meanwhile, a compro- 
mise is considered possible. " The different 
" meaning, which Aquinas and the other 
'* Schoolmen attach to the word substance, 
" produces a verbal contradiction between them 
'' and the Church of England.'' (p. 127.) The 
Archdeacon himself evidently considers it 
nothing more than verbal. 

" The more subtile sense," he says, " of the word 
" substance, which had become familiar in Theology, 
" was employed by the Council of Trent, when it de- 
** clared its mind in opposition to the Lutheran doctrine 
" of Consubstantiation." [Was that all to which the 
Council objected? Queen Mary's Popish counsellors 
carried it much further.] " So that, when the Church of 
** Rome speaks of change of substance, there is no reason 
" why she may not be understood to refer to the Res 
" Sacramenti, or that which is not an object to the 
*' senses. If the question were understood in this way, the 
** contradiction would be verbal rather than real ; in Ian- 
** guage, and not in thought** (p. 128.) 

Then there is no reason why the two 
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Churches should not shake hands to-morrow 
— or rather, they are bound to do so, — acknow- 
ledging that they have been like the two 
knightly combatants, who contended about 
the colour and metal of the shield, only l)e- 
cause they viewed it from opposite sides. 
Then we may all innocently embrace in thought 
the Decree which asserts Transubstantiation ; 
and at the same time subscribe our Article 
which condemns it, in language ; — the Decree 
expressing philosophical truth, the Article, 
popular sensation. What pity, that we should 
have been at mortal strife so long on a point, 
where all the difference is verbal ! What pity, 
that our martyrs died at the stake, and their 
persecutors had the guilt of killing them, for 
a matter which after all was but a strife of 
words ! 

Let us not be deceived. The martyrs knew 
well what it was they denied, and what it was 
they held. They were deeply acquainted with 
the Theology of the Schoolmen. Even old 
Latimer was stronger in Duns, than Wolsey's 
own chaplain— as was amusingly seen, Strype 
informs us, on a particular occasion, in the 
Cardinal's presence. No, the Reformers knew 
all that could be said. They were, as we have 
before said, under bond — the heaviest of all 
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bonds — not to decide hastily, or on imperfect 
consideration. Death stared them in the 
face, while examining the subject. But Scrip- 
ture and Reason compelled them to decide 
truly, and to accept of no evasive mode of 
explaining away the difference between the 
true and the false view. They might, doubt- 
less, have saved their lives by adopting a verbal 
quibble — and they were perfectly aware of this, 
— but they would not. They disdained to dp 
it, as honest men —as those who had to give 
account at a far higher Tribunal that that of 
Mary and her counsellors. 

§ 46. DOCTRINE OF BULK. 

So much for the Archdeacon's attempt to 
reduce the controversy concerning Transub- 
stantiation to a question of philology. Nor 
does the actual eccperience of the Schoolmen 
encourage us to adopt their metaphysical view 
of Substance and Accidents. For an unex- 
pected difficulty presented itself Facts are 
stubborn things, — and it seems to have been 
an ascertained fact that the consecrated ele- 
ments had the power of nourishing. At any 
rate, it was a matter of Church belief; for in 
the Breviary there is somewhere, we have read, 
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an account of a saint, who subsisted entirely 
on the wafer from Ash Wednesday to Ascen- 
sion Thursday. We may conceive how puz- 
zling this property of the accidents of bread 
and wine conveying nourishment to the human 
frame, must have been to those who took the 
Schoolmen's view of the Real Presence. What 
says the Archdeacon ? 

** It has been disputed, whether the System of Aquinas 
" really implies, that the elements retain the power of 
" nourishment; and therefore whether the elements, con- 
'* sidered as objects of sense, can still be said to be 
" present. For the process by which the digestive organs 
** supply the body with nourishment is one of which the 
" senses can take note. Now Aristotle, and the School- 
" ihen after him, taught that food nourishes through the 
" transference of its substance to the thing changed. But 
" then Aquinas and his followers maintained, ^rst, that 
" Christ's body does not nourish our bodies in the Holy 
" Eucharist (Opusc. lix. 6 ; Summa iii. 77. 6 ; Catechisin 
**Trid; Pars ii.), and secondly, that our bodies are 
" nourished by the visible elements (Suarez de Sacr. 
y Disp. ; Cat. Trid. ib. 39)." (p. 295.) 

Here was a difficulty insuperable to all 
common apprehension. Substance alone, Aris- 
totle taught them, has the power of nourish- 
ing. The only substance present, according 
to their view, was Christ's Body— and it was 
profane to think that Christ's body could serve 
this purpose. Yet something in the elements 
was acknowledged to have the power. What 
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could it be ? The answer is curious, and pre- 
sents a triumph of human courage and inge- 
nuity under desperate circumstances. It is 
Bulk ! This was pronounced to be the nutri- 
tive quality left in the elements. If ever men 
were rescued wonderfully and critically from 
what the Americans call " a fix/' it was the 
Schoolmen on this occasion. Bvlk came to 
their aid, like the " deus ex machind/' But 
let us hear this from the Archdeacon, who 
could sympathize with the poor Schoolmen in 
their difficulty, and rejoice with them in their 
deliverance : 

" For this (the fact of nutrition) Aquinas accounted 
" by saying, that after consecration Bulk took the place 
" of the Substance ; or in other words, that when the 
'' substance was said to be changed, the term substance 
'* was not to be understood in so wide a sense as that in 
" which it was employed by Aristotle. Vide Opusc. lixi 
" 4. Summa iii. 77. 6." (p. 295, note.) 

One feels that there is a slight touch of dis« 
honesty in this, on the part of the Schoolmen. 
It makes one doubt, whether there are any 
real believers in pure Transubstantiation, in 
the world. But let us not be hard upon the 
perplexed philosophers — though they were not 
quite faithful to Aristotle. The Archdeacon 
defends them : 

" The Schoolmen were not bound to adhere rigidly " 
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(i. e. when it was inconvenient) " to the Peripatetic 
'* System. And the qualifications introduced hy Aquinas 
" show him to have maintained the same doctrine, which 
" had been taught by the Roman Council under Gregory 
'* VII., long before the Scholastic age. It is thus stated 
" by De Marca. * The substance was supposed to exist as 
" something separate from the bulk of the bread, so that 
" this bulk might exist naturally by itself, without any 
** new miracle^ whatever Aristotle may say.' Traite de 
"VEuchar." (lb.) 

Of course, we do not suppose that our read- 
ers, any more than ourselves, understand this. 
It is not intended they should. No one can 
understand how Bulk alone can nourish. It 
must be received by faith. Another article 
should have been added to the creed of Pope 
Pius the Fourth : " / believe in Bulk." 

Seriously, how is it that our author does not 
perceive that he is turning his own cause into 
ridicule by the detail he gives us of these pue- 
rilities ? We could almost weep to see an ac- 
complished man like the Archdeacon, and one 
who belongs to a Church like ours, wasting 
his time, and losing his way, and misleading 
others, by running after such laborious follies 
— such tricks of intellect, and sleights of speech 
— fit only for the Dark Ages, when men were 
forbidden to exercise their minds on the great 
and ennobling and healthful subjects of the 
Gospel, and were compelled, as slaves always 
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are, to cheat themselves of the sense of their 
slavery by idle sports or unprofitable feats of 
strength. How much more fitting were it for 
him to be wielding " the Sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God/' in days when all 
our exertions are needed to stem the torrent 
of Infidelity, to contend with vice, or to com- 
fort affliction. Surely Society in its present 
state, with all its powers loose, requires some- 
thing better and stronger to bind it and to 
guide it, than Scholastic subtleties or mediss- 
val superstitions. 

§ 47. MATTER AND SPIRIT CONFOUNDED. 

We have now to produce a passage concern- 
ing Matter and Spirit, which it grieves and 
alarms us to find in the Archdeacon's Book. It 
is true it is taken from a German writer — but 
why does the Archdeacon take it at all ? We 
know that the divines of the Church of Rome 
are in the habit of infusing doubts into the 
minds of the members of their communion, on 
points of vital consequence to Christianity, in 
order to keep them under their own dominion 
from a sense of private helplessness. What 
care those divines for Truth, compared with 
the increase of their own power and the ac- 
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knowledgment of their Church's infallibility ? 
We know also, that the Romanizing divines 
in our own Church have not hesitated to fol- 
low the example thus set them. Bishop Kaye, 
in his " Council of Nice/' repeatedly animad- 
verts in severe terms on the Oxford Annota- 
tions to Athanasius, and asks why such doubts 
are started on obscure and difficult subjects, 
unless it is on purpose to confuse and bewilder 
the mind ? We hesitate not to say, that the 
Archdeacon is liable to the same charge. Why 
declare, in words borrowed indeed from ano- 
ther, but appropriated to his own use, that we 
are not sure whether there is any difference be- 
tween Matter and Spirit? Let us give the 
passage, with his preliminary observations : — 

** It is said to be impossible, that our Lord could im- 
** part to His disciples that body and blood which per- 
" tained to Himself" [while he was yet alive]. " How 
** can the possibility of such a thing be denied, consider- 
" ing the imperfect state of our knowledge respecting phy- 
" sical substances ? How can we tell that the very nature 
** of Him, whom they saw before them, might not in 
'* some unknown manner be communicated to the disci- 
" pies through that medium which their Master had ap- 
" pointed ? * We have no means of knowing,* says a writer, 
" who had no wish to vindicate the Primitive Church, 
" * whether the distini-tion between the material and spiritual 
** V)hich is derived from our impressions^ has any objective 
*' truth, and whether matter and spirit may not be discerned to 
" he of the same nature, by higher intelligences. Recent 
" discoveries in physics exhibit to us changes and con- 
R2 
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** ditions of bodies, such as the chemical combinations 
" of water, air, and fire, of acids and alkalies, which fur- 
** nish ground for conjecturing, that our ordinary concep- 
" tions of matter are defective ; and they tell us of pow- 
" ers, like that of magnetism, about which it is uncertain 
" whether they have any material groundwork, any substra- 
" turn by which they are supported.* (K. G. Bretschneider.)'* 
(p. 95.) 

What can be the effect of such conjectures, 
but to make men despair of understanding 
anjrthing ? Our Blessed Lord said, " Handle 
Me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye see Me have/' But what is a 
reader of the Archdeacon and a disciple of 
Bretschneider to think of the meaning of these 
words, when he is taught that he cannot know 
what a spirit has or has not ? Will not the 
Bible be shut ; and simple, happy Faith be ex- 
changed for cold and heartless Scepticism ? 
Or if he retains a regard for religion, will he 
not betake himself to the Church, which saves 
her children the trouble of thinking ? 

Let us now bring before our readers what 
the Archdeacon says concerning Luther. 

§ 48. LUTHEE AND CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

The Archdeacon reserved all mention of 
Luther and Consubstantiation, till he had dis- 
cussed what he calls the Zuinglian and Calvin- 
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istic theories. The first mention of him which 
we meet with, is in the fifth Chapter. 

We might have thought that Consvhstanti- 
ation would find favour in our Author's sight. 
But Luther forfeits that honour by sinning 
against the cardinal principle of the Sacra- 
mental System. He held that Faith is neces- 
sary to the communication of the Body of 
Christ. According to the representation here 
given of him, — 

'* He neither allowed, that the Presence rendered the 
** Sacrament really more valid, nor that it was calculated 
**.tn itself to produce any beneficial results; * but he sup- 
" posed that it would impart an additional solemnity to 
** the action." (p. 134.) 

And again it is said of him : 

■ '^ He was, indeed, ready to admit the reality of our 
" Lord's Presence, but not to recognise the greatness of 
" those giftSf which are communicated through the Hu- 
" manity of the Second Adam." (p. 137.) 

In other words, Luther refused to regard the 

* Erasmris thought the same, though he was too timid 
to reject the dogma of the Church of Rome, for want 
of distinguishing between the Visible and the Invisible 
Church. '* Mihi non displiceret CEcolampadii sententia, 
*' nisi obstaret consensus Ecclesiae. Nee enim video 
" quid agat corpus insensibile, nee utilitatem allaturum 
" si sensiretur, modo adsit in symbolis gratia spiritualis." 
(p. 108;) 
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Sacrament as a charm, and the officiating 
Priest as giving it all its efficacy by his Con- 
secration — the " opus operatvm." He did not 
suppose that the Blessing is bestowed, irre- 
spective of the internal acts of the recipient. 

In short, Luther's doctrine of Justification 
by Faith — or rather, St. Paul's— or rather, in- 
deed, the doctrine held from the " beginning 
of the world,''* when Abel was saved by 
Faith — preserved the great Reformer of Ger- 
many from the errors into which his obstinate 
adherence to the literal interpretation of our 
Lord's words at the Last Supper might have 
led him. But this great doctrine of Justifica- 
tion is grievously misrepresented by our Au- 
thor. He says : — 

" The Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith is incom- 
" patible with any real belief in the validity of Sacra- 
** ments. If a man can place himself in a state of safety, 
*' and acceptance by the mere conviction of his oum mindf 
" what need has he of external ordinances ? " (p. 129.) 

Certainly this last question can receive but 

* Bishop Horsley, speaking of the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith in his Primary Charge, 1790, says of it: 
*' It was the doctrine of the Reformation ; but it is also 
** a far more ancient doctrine, it was the doctrine of the 
^' whole College of Apostles ; it is more ancient still, it 
" was the doctrine of the Prophets; it is older than the 
" Prophets, it was the religion of the Patriarchs." 
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one answer. But how does it apply to Luther ? 
Did Luther's faith rest on " the mere convic- 
tions of his own mind ? '* Did it not rest on the 
Divine testimony, and the promises made in 
Scripture? Was it the worse for being an 
assured faith — for resting on those promises 
with confidence, and making a personal appli- 
cation of them to himself? What an old, oft- 
refuted slander is this, which the Archdeacon 
condescends to stoop to pick up, and throw at 
Luther 1 As if Luther (who was the humblest 
of men before God, whatever he might be, 
when fighting for the truth, before men,) 
" placed himself in a state of safety "'— instead 
of looking to Christ alone and the Spirit of 
God, to do this for him ! We will not stop to 
defend him from such a charge. It is that 
which Mr. Ward, before he became a Roman- 
ist, brought against him in the "British 
Critic ; " and afterward in still more " rabid 
language," (as the Bishop of Ossory very justly 
called it,) in the '* Ideal of a Church.^' In 
the latter Work, Mr. Ward confessed, that in 
attacking the Lutheran doctrine, he meant to 
include that of the Church of England. We 
will insert in the Appendix to these remarks, 
an extract from Bishop Kaye's Charge in 
1843 on Justification, ii;i which he puts the 
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assurance or '' persuasion/' which accompanies 
a firm and living Faith — a Faith that works 
by Love, but draws its life and energy from an 
entire dependence on Christ's merits — in a 
clear light.* Whilst Luther held up Justifi- 
cation by Faith as the " Articulus stantis vel 
cadentis Ecclesiae/' where do we find him dis- 
paraging good works as its fruits, or external 
ordinances as means of grace, " whereby^' (as 
our Church says of the Sacraments,) "ottr 
Faith is strengthened and confirmed t '* But 
to rest in those ordinances, as necessarily com- 
municating a blessing, is to make religion a 
body without a soul— a beautiful corpse. This 
is the real antinomianism — the real rational- 
ism — the sacrifice of the Gospel to a Church 
Theory. What says Bishop Bull of Romanism 
on this account ? He says, it is a System of 
immorality. " There is no Society of Chris- 
*' tians in the world, where Antinomianism 
" and Libertinism more reign than among the 
" Papists, with whose very Faith they are in- 
" terwoven.'" 

§ 49. SILENCE OF SCRIPTURE. 

The Archdeacon, to the credit of his can- 
* See Appendix N. 
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dour, admits, that Scripture speaks little in 
any way connected with his System. Ought 
not this to convince him, that the System is 
wholly of human origin ? For if of divine, its 
importance is such, that we cannot conceive 
its being omitted in Scripture and left to be 
developed. Why should so little be spoken of 
the Sacraments, and so much of Faith ? If we 
adopt the Sacramental System, we must look 
upon the Scriptures as very deficient We 
shall soon cease to apply to them for informa- 
tion. The Archdeacon does, indeed, attempt 
to account for the comparative silence of 
Scripture. He says, that the Jews were so 
familiar with the system of Sacrifices, that 
there was little need for the Sacred Writers to 
speak much of the Eucharistic one. " To this 
" circumstance it is, probably, that we must 
'•' attribute the comparatively little notice which 
"the Eucharistic Sacrifice receives in Holy 
" Scripture/' (p. 366.) But he forgets, that more 
than half the converts of the Apostles, ad- 
dressed in their Epistles, were Oentiles. So 
that this solution fails. The silence of Scrip- 
ture is a condemnation of a System, which is 
all in all, according to the Archdeacons view, to 
Christianity. It shows that it is " another 
Gospel ; " and brings it under the anathema 
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in Gal. i. 9, as an addition, — and a hetero- 
geneous addition, — to the preached and written 
Gospel. 

It is true the Archdeacon adduces the Sixtk 
Chapter of St Johns Oospel as affording him 
some countenance. He devotes to its discus- 
sion the whole of his Seventh Chapter. We 
need not enter into that discussion. The task 
has been conclusively performed by the present 
Bishop of Ely, Dr. Turton, in his Strictures on 
Dr. Wiseman's Book on the Eucharist. Dr. 
Turton's Work is one of the greatest contribu- 
tions to Theology made during the present 
century. It kept Dr. Wiseman for many years 
out of the possession of a Cardinal's Hat. We 
were unfeignedly surprised, therefore, to find 
no allusion to Dr. Turton in the Archdeacon's 
Chapter. It was like a man standing on the 
plain of Waterloo, and forgetting the Duke of 
Wellington. A Frenchman might do this, but 
one should think that an Englishman could 
not. Certainly, it would have been very in- 
convenient to the Archdeacon to remember 
Dr. Turton. But he was willing to forget 
others also, who have reaped laurels on that 
well-fought field. For instance, he overlooked 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, The very Treatise on 
the Real Presence, which he opened to extract 
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from it the unfortunate quotation, before pro- 
duced by us to shew his mode of quoting, con- 
tains a whole Section devoted to the Sixth 
Chapter of St. John. There we find Jeremy 
Taylor (like many of the most eminent Romish 
Commentators) contending, that our Lord 
made no special allusion to the Eucharist : — 

" Very many of the most learned Romanists affirm, 
** that in this Chapter, Christ does not speak of sacra- 
" mental or oral manducation, or of the Sacrament at all." 
(The reason why the Romanists did this, arises from 
their refusing the cup to the Laity, whilst the Chapter 
speaks of eating and drinking.) " It cannot be under- 
" stood of oral manducation but of spiritual, and of 
" eating Christ by Faith, that is, receiving Him by an 
** instrument or action evangelical. For receiving Christ 
" by faith includes any way of communicating with His 
" body ; by baptism, by holy desires, by obedience, by 
'* love, by worthy receiving of the holy Sacrament ; and 
" it signifies no otherwise but as if Christ had said, To 
" all that believe in Me and obey, I will become the 
" Author of life and salvation." (R. P. Sec. iii.) 



§ 50. RUBRIO AGAINST ADORATION. 

We are sorry to see an attempt made after 
the fashion of Tract 90, to explain away the 
Rubric of our Church, which declares that the 
kneeling posture, retained at the Communion, 
is not meant to indicate adoration. The reason 
assigned is, because Christ's natural body is in 
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Heaven, and cannot, according to the essence 
of a body, be in more than one place at one 
time. This the Archdeacon allows, but tries 
to evade the force of it by affirming, that the 
natural body may be in one place, and a super- 
natural one in another, (pp. 162, 309.) As 
this is beyond our comprehension, it is, what 
we have already called it, " a new mystery ;'' 
— and not finding it in Scripture, we reject it. 
As to the kneeling, it is said : — 

" The rubric certainly does not go on to state, as it 
** might have done, that though Christ's body and blood 
" are not naturally present, except in Heaven, yet that 
" their supernatural presence is bestowed in the Holy 
** Eucharist, and that though no adoration be due to the 
" bread and wine or to any such corporal presence as the 
" senses can take cognizance of" (i.e. to the accidents — 
which no Romanist would say were to be adored), " yet 
*' that Christ's body and blood really present^ under the 
''^ forms of bread and wine, as the inward part, or res 
" Sacramenti, are entitled to, and receive, adoration. Yet 
" since the words which denied these truths have been 
'* omitted" (alluding to the change of the words, *real 
and essential presence of Christ's natural flesh and blood ' 
used in 1552, into the words * any corporal presence of 
Christ's natural flesh and blood,' used in 1662), " while 
" the practice oi kneelin^ior the reception of the elements 
** continues to be enforced, there is nothing in this Rubric 
" which excludes the ancient belief that Christ is present 
" in the Holy Eucharist, and that the presence of His 
" body and blood is witnessed by the adoration to which 
'" they are entitled:' (p. 300.) 

So that, after all, the kneeling may be in- 
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tended for adoring ! * This is the sum of the 
whole matter. And if we believe this, we must 
consider the writers of the rubric as guilty of 
intentional deception. 

But why should we do this ? Why not con- 
sider the Archdeacon as self-deceived ? The 
human mind possesses a wonderful power of 
drawing words to mean the opposite of what 
they express. And any tendency to that mas- 
ter-piece of human fraud and subtlety, Ro- 
manism, brings this self-deceiving power into 
play. Weighty is the warning uttered by the 
Archdeacon's Episcopal brother at the time of 
the Papal Aggression — a time when strong 
truths were extorted from speakers : " Who 
" needs to be told, that Romanism is a system 
" which so saps honesty in men's minds, that 
" there is nothing dishonest which is not thought 
" holy V When Mr. Newman was verging fast 
to Romanism, he wrote Tract 90, the disgrace 
of the age, and a blot on the name of English- 
man.f Let all who go to that Tract for sub- 

* This is expressed very plainly in the Table of Con- 
tents at the beginning of the Archdeacon's Book, p. xvii. 
" The actual worship f aid to Christ, present as the ' Res 
" Sacramenti,* not neutralized by the Rubric in the 
" English Ordinal." ' 

t The only reparation Mr. Newman and the defenders 
of Tract 90 could make to their injured country, was to 
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tie distinctions to help their cause, tremble 
lest they imbibe its dishonest spirit. 

§ 51. NEGATIVE ANTI-ROMANISM. 

There is one important question which our 
readers have perhaps at times felt a desire to 
ask : 

Is the Archdeacon to be understood as al- 
ways agreeing with the opinions which he states 
to be those of the Ancient Church and of the 
Schoolmen ? 

We answer, Yes; unless he himself expressly 
" withholds his assent '' from any portion of 
them. For in all his quotations, his avowed 
object is to support his views by the testimony 
of Antiquity. 

In thecaseof Transubstantiation, he "with- 
holds his assent" from a certain portion of 
the statements of Aquinas. He could do no 
less, as an English clergyman. We will give 
the passage at full length, in which he does 
this. Speaking of that part of the philosophical 
view of Aquinas which led to Transubstantia- 
tion, he says : — 

" There can be no necessity for admitting this expres- 

leave our Church. They had long done so in heart. 
" They went out from us, because they were not of us.** 
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" sion of the manner in which our Lord's presence is 
" brought about," (that the substance of the body * super- 
sedes ' that of the bread, as Aquinas stated it) " unless 
" it is commanded us by some later authority to which 
" we are bound to submit. And, therefore, while it is 
" accepted by those who admit the authority of the 
" Council of Trent, it is not accepted by English Church- 
" men, by whom that Council is not recognised. They 
" withhold their assent:' (p. 295.) 

And this is all which ties such " English 
Churchmen '' as the Archdeacon speaks of, to 
our Church ! It is simply non-assent They 
do not assent to the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. They do not go beyond impanation. 
Christ's Body is in the elements. They assert 
no more. And why ? Simply because they 
are in our Church. Truth is not consulted, 
but merely the accident of their position.* 
Were they out of our Church, their view might 
be different. A " necessity " might then exist, 
which does not now. On so slight a thread do 
we retain their allegiance. 

Well is it observed by the acute Bishop of 
Ossory, that a mere negation of Romanism is 
not enough to depend upon. There must be 
. something positive, to secure us from falling 
into it — some heart-ties to Protestantism. The 
doctrine of Justification by Faith or free access 

♦ See Dr. Newman's confession to this effect in his 
Retractations. (Essay on Development.) 
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to Christ, is one of these. The recognition of 
Scripture as the only Source of Faith, is ano- 
ther. These are principles which Romanism 
cannot abide, because they subvert itir autho- 
rity, both priestly and doctrinaL And these 
principles cannot abide Romanism, because it 
takes away the freedom of the soul, and closes 
the fount of Truth. With these a man is safe ; 
but without them who can say how long he 
may stand ? 

§ 52. PRIDE GENERATED IN THE PRIESTS. 

To abate the repugnance which the Laity 
must feel towards the " opus operatum '* Sys- 
tem, on account of the pride it is likely to 
engender in the Priesthood, with its accom- 
panying assumption of power, the Archdeacon 
has recourse to the representation, that the 
Acty which works the supposed miracle in the 
Consecration, is not the Priest's, but Ood's, 
But the acknowledgment of this abstract view 
has never been able to preserve the Priests of 
the Church of Rome from the entrance of 
pride. This is shown by the language used in 
that Church. Biel, in the " Lessons on the 
Canon of the Mass," says : — Christ is incar- 
" nated in the hands of the Priest, as in the 
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- womb of the Virgin, The Priests can create 
" their Creator." And that this pride leads to 
an assumption of power, is seen in the argu- 
ment tteed by Pope Urban II. at the (Council 
of Bari, why the Laity should not exact 
homage for temporal possessions from the 
Clergy : — 

" It is a most execrable thing, that holy hands, ap- 
" pointed to perform what was never granted to any 
" Angel, to create God the Creator , for the salvation of 
" mankind, should be reduced to the humiliating base- 
" ness of slavishly mingling with profane hands." 

Human nature is the same at all times- - 
though in one state of society the exhibition 
may be less startling than in another. What 
said priest M'Ennery at the late Election of 
Sligo ? Haranguing from the altar in favour 
of the Candidate he proposed, he said : — 

" Protestants have, indeed, privileges which we have 
" not. They can eat meat on Friday. They are not 
" bound to go to Confession, and have therefore greater 
" freedom to sin." (This is a non-sequitur,) " But to 
" make up for this, we have (turning to the Altar) the 
" Body of Jesus Christy (sensation) to be our food in this 
"life." 

Such is the report of the local paper. Was 
there no pride here ? — no assmnption of power 
— power to give, and power to refuse, " the 

s 
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Body of Christ, the food of the soul "- 
cording to the people's votes ? Was there no 
nourishing of contempt in the people towards 
Protestants ? — no infusion of hatred? — ^nopros* 
titution of Religion to political purposes? — 
no persecuting principle? What evils seem 
inevitably to flow from the Sacramental 
System I 

The Archdeacon's device is not a new one. 
We find it applied by the Church of Rome to 
the Confessional, It is God, she says, and not 
the Priest, who hears the Confession, and gives 
the absolution. The effect of this is illustrated 
in Dens's " Moral Theology/' A Priest, it is 
there stated, may deny on oath that he heard 
a confession which he did hear. How, it is 
asked, can he do this without perjury ? The 
answer is, " Because he heard it as God, but 
he is questioned as man/' We remember read- 
ing with surprise and pain a passage in the 
" British Critic " of April 1843, in an Article 
on " Sacramental Confession : " 

" One of the mistakes on this suhject we will mention 
" — the one which is at the root of all the rest. Those 
" who deny or disparage the Sacramental character of 
*' the Church, even where constrained to admit the value 
" of confession of sins to a Minister, do and must keep 
" out of sight the doctrine^ upon which the obligation of 
*' confidence in a Spiritual Director is properly based, 
" that the Confessor stands towards the Penitent in loco 
'' Deir (B. C. 1843.) 
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Who can avoid seeing what a gulf opens be- 
neath us, when Y^e hear such language as this 
from members of our own Communion ? Who 
can shut his eyes to the fact, that the Sacra- 
mental System is a gigantic conspiracy against 
the spiritual^ intellectual, and moral liberties of 
mankind ? * 

§ 53. THE EUCHARIST AS A SACRIFICE. 

But it is time to cease discussing the Eu- 
charist as a Sacrament, and to turn to consi* 
dering it in the light of a Sacrificey — in which 
light the Archdeacon presents it in his last 
three Chapters. 

In the Eucharist, as a Sacrament, Christ's 
body is supposed to be really and substan- 
tially given to the people ; in the same, as a 
Sacrifice, it is supposed to be offered to God. 
This constitutes what the Church of Rome 
calls the Mass,t which she offers for the quick 
and dead. 

When by " Sacrifice " is meant more than 

the " sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, "" and 

* See Appendix, O. 
t The Catechism of Trent defines the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, as " not only a sacrifice of praise, hut truly a pro- 
'* pitiatory sacrifice by which God is appeased." That 
the Archdeacon views the Eucharist as a "propitiatory** 
sacrifice, is seen pp. 364, 388, &c. 
S 2 
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the " offering of ourselves, our souls, and bo- 
dies "" — in which sense our Church uses the 
expression — ^the Sacramental character of the 
Eucharist is destroyed ; the *' Lord's Supper'' 
is made quite a different thing from that which 
Scripture represents it. Christ performed no 
sacrifice there, — no oblation, — that we can 
see. He gave bread and wine to be the Sacra- 
ment or sign of His body about to be broken, 
and His blood about to be shed. And He 
bade us thus feed on Him spiritually and sa- 
cramentally, to the end of time — "shewing 
the Lord's death till He come." But there is 
no word or intimation of any sacrifice then 
made. Christ offered nothing whatever to God 
on that occasion. What He gave, He gave to 
the Disciples. Cardinal Bellarmine allows this. 
He says : — 

" The oblation, which follows consecration, belongs to 
*' the integrity of the Sacrifice, but not to its essence. 
'* This is proved by our Lord's not having made anyohla- 
" tiofif nor even His Apostles, in the beginning; as we 
" have shewn from Gregory." (De Miss. i. 27. 5.) 

Cardinal Baronius makes the same admis- 
sion. He ranks the Eucharistic Sacrifice among 
the things established by Church Authority or 
Tradition alone. (Annal. ad a. d. 53.)* There 

♦ Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, at the time of the Re- 
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was, then, no Res Sacramenti, in the Arch- 
deacon's sense, — a thing offered or sacrificed^ — 
at the Last Supper, if Scripture is our only in- 
formant. Our Lord meant the Eucharist to 
be nothing but a Sacrament. And it cannot 
be both a Sacrament and a Sacrifice at one 
and the same time — as our Church in her 28th 
Article, and the reason of the thing, unite in 
declaring. It cannot be both a memorial, and 
a repetition, of Christ's sacrifice. 

But the Archdeacon, if he has not Scripture 
on his side, relies on two other things — a cer- 
tain imaginary necessity — and the testimony^ 
as before, of the Fathers, and the Liturgies. 

The imaginary necessity is this : That the 
Visible Church on Earth must not only imi- 
tate, but actually transact all that is trans- 
acted in behalf of men by Christ in Heaven. 
It argues an insufficiency in the Atonement, 
and in the mediation consequent on the 
Atonement. 

" It is in the ordinances of His Church that the right 
** of access to Christ has been bestowed upon mankind. 
" * He is the Saviour of the body ;* all private addresses 
" are rendered acceptable through those public relations 

formation, confessed : "In the words of the Institution, 
there is not one word from which the true presence of 
the Flesh and Blood of Christ in our Mass can be 
proved.** 
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" which bind men to the body of Christ." " The accep' 
" tance which Christ has purchased by His Death is 
*' rendered available through all those acts of pnbKc 
" service, whereby He puts man into relation with God, 
" and of those acts the Holy EuchartU is the chief." 
** It is the bond by which men are attached to Christ.** 
(p. 348.) " It is by this Service only, that the real inter* 
" cession which is transacted in the Church's Higher 
" Courts is identified with the worship of its earthly 
"members." (p. 350.) 

This idea runs through the Sacramental 
System. It catches at the Scriptural illustra- 
tion of the union between Christ and His 
people, that of the Head and the Body. The 
true Church is indeed " His Mystical Body, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful 
people/' This Church is united to Christ, but 
not for all purposes. It receives from Him life 
and guidance. But it is still composed of falli- 
ble beings, compassed with sin and infirmity. 
It claims no partnership with the Head, in His 
divine acts. He trode the wine-press alone. 
It deserted Him in His worst hour of need. 
He mediates alone. None but He as the Grod- 
Man can stand between us and God. So that 
even the Invisible Church, His real Body on 
earth, intrudes not into His special offices. 
How much less, then, shall it be supposed, that 
the Visible Church can take part — yea, must 
take part— in the whole work of salvation! 
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The evil consequences of such an Hypothesis 
are obvious. If there are two sets of Courts, 
the Higher and the Lower, the Heavenly and 
the Earthly, in which the same divine trans- 
actions are carried on, the same Sacrifice of- 
fered, the same Mediation to be procured, will 
not men go to the nearest Courts ? Will they 
not practically forget what is out of sight ? 
Will not " all power in Heaven and Earth '" 
be transferred from Christ to the Priesthood ? 
Will not the personal agency of the Spirit be 
unsought ? The idea is more akin to the nor 
tions of the Jewish Priesthood whilst the 
Temple at Jerusalem was standing, than to 
the spirit of the Dispensation under which we 
live. 

§ 64. THE FATHERS CONCERNING A SACRIFICE. 

But the Archdeacon relies also on the testi- 
mony of the Fathers and the Liturgies to prove 
his point, that there is a real, propitiatory 
Sacrifice performed in every Eucharist. 

He quotes much language which seems at 
first sight to be to his purpose. " St. Cyril 
" speaks of that holy and most awful sacri- 
" fice.'' " St. Maximus justifies the custom of 
" burying the bodies of Saints under the altar, 
" by observing that ^ Christ is placed upon the 
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" altar.' " " St. Chrysostora describes the 
" spectators of the Holy Eucharist as * be- 
* holding our Lord slain, and Ijdng there, and 
" the Priest standing over the Sacrifice.* *' All 
this we must admit to be very foolishly and 
imprudently spoken. But we are not sure, 
that it is to be all taken literally. For we 
find language very similar occurring in the 
Sacramental hymns of the nonconformist 
divine, Dr. Watts.* 

We shall not dwell on the language of the 
Fathers which is supposed to countenance the 
idea of a real Sacrifice. We must refer our 
readers to the Works of Waterland, who has 
thoroughly examined this subject. He defends 
the Fathers from misconceptions and misquo- 
tations. He charges the Romanists with in- 
venting their doctrine of " the Church's Sacri- 
fice " for a special purpose — to cut off the Pro- 
testants from the Church of Christ. 

'* The Romanists, wanting arguments to support their 
*' Mass Sacrifice, thought of this pretence, that either 
*^ their Mass must be the Sacrifice of the Church, or the 
" Church had really none" (while Waterland contends 
it had a Sacrifice, a spiritual and true one, that of a con- 
trite and obedient heart), ** and so if the Protestants re- 
" solved to throw off the Mass, they would be left with- 
'^ out a sacrifice, without an Altar, without a Priesthood, 
'* and he no longer a Church." (Waterl. Works, Vol. viii. 
p. 150.) 

* See *' Hammersmith Discussion," p. 207, 1st Ed. 
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How far a similar feeling has dictated exag- 
gerated views of the Eucharist in the present 
day in our own Church, it might be well for 
some among ourselves to consider. 

Nor shall we do more than glance at the 
Archdeacon's argument, derived from Melchi- 
sedek's bringing forth " bread and wine "" for 
Abraham and his soldiers. Josephus, Philo, 
and the Rabbis, among the Jews — Epiphanius, 
Ambrose, and others, among the Fathers — 
Cassander and Cajetan among the Romanists 
— and Grotius and the most judicious of the 
Protestants — ^regard this as having been done 
merely for their bodily refreshment.* Had it 
been intended as a sacrifice, might we not well 

* Supposing Melchisedek's bread and wine typical of 
our Lord's, it is but a type of tbe virtue of tbe Body and 
Blood — of the "strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls." The circumstance in the Last Supper, that our 
Lord abolished the eating of the Lamb (the type of His 
Sacrifice) f and retained that only of the bread and wine, 
consumed at the Passover, shews distinctly, that the 
Eucharist is intended for a Feast alone. The Archdeacon 
says that our Lord was consecrated a Priest at the Last 
Supper. Not so — He was made a Priest long before, by 
oath, Ps. ex. referred to Hebrews v. vi. and vii., and the 
fulfilment of this oath took place after His resurrection, 
Ps. ii. 7, Heb. v. 6, 9, 10, and Acts xiii. 33. 

The Archdeacon says also that the Apostles were then 
constituted Priests. Did they sacrifice our Lord at the 
Last Supper? What endless difficulties surround the 
Archdeacon's System ! 
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have expected it to be alluded to by St Paul, 
when he speaks so much of Melchisedek in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

As to our Priesthood being that of Melchi- 
sedek, Scripture is directly opposed to the idea. 
Christ stands alone in His Priesthood. He is 
" of the order of Melchisedek '' in being " a 
Priest for ever/' He inherited His Priesthood 
from none, and He transmitted it to none. He 
keeps it altogether in His own hands. Well 
says Theodoret, ^^ Christ is a Priest for ever, not 
" as offering sacrifices, for He once offered His 
" Body, but as a Mediator, bringing believers to 
" Oodr 

How opposed to each other are Theodoret 
and the Archdeacon ! The one has no notion 
of a " continuous sacrifice" such as the other 
entertains. We cannot understand the expres- 
sion, though the Bishop of Exeter uses it,* as 

* *' Pastoral Letter, 1851." To make the Res Sacra- 
menti the real Body, and the Eucharist a real Sacrifice, 
Christ must have not only given His Body to the Disciples, 
but have offered it to God, in the Sacrament. The Arch- 
deacon does not hesitate to affirm, that He did this* He 
calls it *' a step " in the great Sacrifice. He calls the 
Crucifixion its *' consummation." (p. 354.) The supposed 
** continuity/* then, precedes the Death on the Cross, as 
well as succeeds it. How fearfully does this view with- 
draw the mind from Christ Crucified ! Waterland's lan- 
guage against " Johnson's Unbloody Sacrifice '* applies a 
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well as the Archdeacon. If literal, it contra- 
dicts the Apostle's representation of Christ's 
offering on the Cross, as contrasted with the 
unceasing offerings of the Jewish Priests. (Heb. 
X. 11, 12.) If figurative, it affords no sanc- 
tion to the Sacrificial view of the Eucharist. 
No doubt, the mrtu^e of that one Sacrifice ex- 
tended back to the beginning of the world, 
and extends forward to the end of it ; but the 
Archdeacon will not thank us for this admis- 
sion. It is not the VirtvSy but the Res, for 
which he contends. 

We shall pass over his argument from Ma- 
lachi i. 1 1 , since it is but the Romish " crambe 
recocta." We may refer the reader to Payne's 
" Sacrifice of the Mass " in Bishop Gibson's 
" Preservative."" Tertullian defines " the pure 

fortiori to this view. " This Sacrifice can never find rest, 
" till it ihritsts out the Sacrifice of the Cross .... If our 
" Eucharist is a sacrifice of the elements, so was our 
" Lord's, or else oufs and His will not tally. And He 
" must have sacrificed Himself at the same time, or else 
" other accounts will not answer. And if such was the 
" case, the Sacrifice of the Cross was effectually precluded, 
" since He was to make a Sacrifice of Himself but once, 
'* The Sacrifice of the Cross cannot in this way be con- 
" sidered as a continuation of the Sacrifice of the original 
" Eucharist." (Waterl. viii. p. 279.) 

The Archdeacon makes slight account of Johnson, 
(p. 108.), because he does not represent the Consecration 
by the Priest as producing the whole effect. 
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offering " of Malachi, " Simplex oratio de con- 
scientia pura/' Stillingfleet affirms that not 
one of the Fathers applied it to a propitiatory 
offering. 

The comparison of the Jewish Sacrifices 
with the supposed one in the Eucharist, may 
be dismissed on the same ground — that it is 
not new. " Our Lord suffered without the 
gate." This implied that the Gentiles were to 
partake of the benefit. The Apostle compares 
His sacrifice to that of the burnt-offering, 
without the gate. There was no part of that 
offering eaten. This shews, that in the Eucha- 
rist, Christ is not really present as a Sacrifice, 
because there we eat. But we will not pursue 
this subject further. It is enough to remem- 
ber that the Eucharist is a Feast of Thanks- 
giving, as the word imports. The general adop- 
tion of this word by the Fathers shews wha;t their 
mind was. It shews, that in spite of all their 
exaggerated language, the/ considered the 
Christian Passover as adopting only the Eu- 
charistic part of the Jewish Passover, and not 
the Sacrificial. 

§ 55. RESTORATION OF DAILY MASS. 

It can be no matter of wonder, that one 
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who holds the Archdeacon's view, that there 
is a real Sacrifice of Christ performed in the 
Eucharist every time it is celebrated, should 
ardently desire to see the Daily Celebration 
restored. This brings us to the last thing we 
have to notice in his Book. His final Chapter 
contains his earnest pleading for this restora- 
tion. Unless he succeeds in obtaining it, we 
find a pretty plain intimation, that he will not 
know how he can stay among us. 

If in the elements the very Body of Christ 
be given to the Communicants, and also offered 
to God, how can the Eucharist be too often 
celebrated ? The Celebration should be hourly 
as well as daily. We ought to have many more 
thousands of Priests, entirely occupied in this 
work. We ought to rival Naples in this re- 
spect.* We ought to adore, as well as to sa- 
crifice. 

The Archdeacon appeals to the Fathers of 
the early centuries, on the false principle that 
we are bound to coincide with them in every 
practice which was universal. Then why do 
we not give the Sacrament to Infants, as they 
universally did ? Why do we not put it into 
the mouths of the dead, who have not had 
time to receive it ? He speaks thus : 
• See Whiteside's Italy, Vol. iii. p. 83. 
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" The preceding Chapters have been addressed to 
" those who recognize the interpreiive qffice of the Prim- 
" itive Church, and suppose themselves to retain any fun- 
" damental principle which she admitted. If there should 
" be any point of vital importance, anything which goes 
" beyond those variable questions of external regulation, 
" which may fairly be left to every age and nation, any- 
'* thing affecting the foundation of her faith and practice, 
" in which our Church has departed from the maxims of 
" Antiquity, her own principles demand that it should be 
'* examined and amended." (p. 428.) 

He then aflSrms that the Daily Celebration 
of the Eucharist was universal in the Primi- 
tive Church. He quotes Acts ii. 46. But the 
succeeding practice seems to have been that of 
a Weekly one, (Acts xx. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2.) And 
when Pliny wrote his celebrated Letter to Tra- 
jan, it is plain that this was the practice. 
Justin Martyr bears witness to the same fact. 
It is clear, therefore, that the Archdeacon has 
not established his practice or maxim, as one 
of primitive universality. The Archdeacon 
contends, that towards the close of the second 
Century, the Church *' returned in great mea- 
sure to the rule of primitive observance." (p. 
431 "^ B"^ surely, if she could innocently sus- 
d iU ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ sanae — we who see 
^Tat evil consequences accompany the Daily 
Celebration in Roman Catholic countries. 
1 r:< chief appeal* ^ ^^^^^' ^^ to the Fathers 

. h . Fourth and succeeding Centuries. 
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He cites Chrysostom, as we have already 
seen, describing the Laity as looking on, while 
the Priest performs the rite, — " beholding our 
" Lord slain and lying there, and the Priest 
" standing over the sacrifice/' He takes this 
language literally. He infers from the literal 
meaning, that the mere spectacle is good for 
the people. It is certain, that whatever Chry- 
sostom meant, the people had begun to look 
at the rite in this light. Alas ! the Archdea- 
con forgets what the same fervid preacher, 
whose language was so liable to be misunder- 
stood, tells us of the conduct of the people 
who took this view. They rushed, he says in 
his Sermons, in multitudes from the Theatres 
and worse places, to behold the Sacrifice with 
tears and groans, and then rushed back again 
to their pleasures and vices. The good Father 
laments this, but does not see where the evil 
lay. We do. We perceive that Christianity 
with us is far more moral, because it is " a rea- 
sonable service." We desire, therefore, no re- 
storation of the Daily Spectacle. We rather 
dread it. 

He cites Jerome, saying, that he " drank 
Christ's Blood daily, — in his Sacrifices." But 
the citation is unfortunate, because, as the 
Archdeacon is obliged to acknowledge, *' his 
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" statement, that daily participation was the 
" especial rule of the Roman and Spanish 
*' Churches, would seem to imply, that the cus- 
" torn was not equally universal in the East/' 
(p. 434.) 
The Archdeacon cites also Pope Gregory I. 

"It will be enough," he aays, " to quote the words of 
" the great Prelate to whom England is so largely indebted; 
" ' We ought to sacrifice the daily offerings of His Flesh 
" and Blood.' And he recommends the example of Cas- 
" sius, Bishop of Narni, * whose custom it was to offer 
" daily sacrifices to God, so that scarce a day of his life 
" passed, in which he did not offer to Almighty God the 
" appeasing victim.' ** (p. 436.) 

Having quoted these words, the Archdeacon 
innocently adds : " This leads to the thought 
*' how it comes to pass, that the custom of our 
" own Church should so little correspond to 
" the advice of its early Benefactor.'' Possi- 
bly our readers will not find it difficult to 
answer this question, after reading the Pope's 
language just quoted. Possibly they may 
think, that it is not conducive to private and 
public piety, to make religion altogether 
scenic and theatrical, as it is in the countries 
ruled by Gregory's successors. Possibly they 
may be afraid of a Christian Judaism, and 
may even think that the recollection of the 
Holy Spirit is driven away, when Christianity 
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is thus reduced to a succession of visible spec- 
tacles and priestly performances. We know 
that truly pious persons might reverently be- 
hold them, and look beyond them up to Christ 
himself; but wisely have we rejected the 
system, of which they form the principal fea- 
ture, with all its unscriptural appendages. 
Willing as we are to acknowledge Gregory's 
personal piety, we thank God that the Popery 
which he introduced into this kingdom has 
been rooted out ; and we pray that all efforts 
to bring it back may be unsuccessful. The 
Archdeacon bitterly inveighs against King 
Edward VI. and Archbishop Cranmer, for the 
change they made in our Public Worship. 
Before that change, men might look on at the 
Celebration of the Eucharist without commu- 
nicating : 

" The Mediaeval Canons make no mention of commu- 
" nication with the Priest, they order only that there shall 
" be some one to be addressed and to respond." *' But about 
" a year after the publication of King Edward's First 
" Book, Archbishop Cranmer abandoned his belief in 
" the Real Presence ; a change which seems to have 
" been very acceptable to the young King and his favour- 
ites." [This is an unkind insinuation against all par- 
ties.") " By virtue of the more than Papal power which 
" he assumed, Edward soon superseded the Book, which 
" he had formerly sanctioned, and imposed his Second 
'* Book of 1552 upon the Nation" [our Present Prayer 
Book with the few alterations before mentioned.] " By 
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" this means, as well as by the Forty two Articles which 
"were published the same year" (which were almost 
identical with our Thirty-nine,) " and in like manner 
" without any spiritual sanction, the Zuinglo-Calvinistic 
'' system took possession of our Churches. All mention 
" of Daily Communion immediately disappeared." (p. 
" 439.) Again : " The (Communion) Service was divested 
" of its Sacrificial character," [Mr. Froude calls it * a 
judgment on the Church,' for the sin of the Reforma- 
tion,] " and it no longer bore witness, as in early times, 
" to the great Event which is transacted at the Altar. 
" This was done both by mutilating the Prayer of Obla- 
" tion, which had been retained in the Book of 1548, and 
" by placing it after, instead of before, the Communion." 

And now let us mark the terms in which 
the Archdeacon speaks of the Reformed Ser- 
vice. 

" That the transition might not be too glaring, a new 
*' Ritual was provided, which bore some relation to the 
" past; a Ritual which has been described by a recent 
" Writer," (Afr. Neale /), " as the ' Missa Sicca,* " (or Dry 
Mass) " neither consecration nor communion, but a 
*' mere sham rite, which, most unfortunately, is retained 
" in our own Church, whenever actual Celebration does 
" not take place." (p. 441.) 

Thus does the Archdeacon, both by persua- 
sion and by invective, advocate the restoration 
of what is equivalent to the Daily Mass — (we 
use the word " Mass *' in its inoffensive sense.) 
He quotes in italics the words ascribed posthu- 
mously to Bishop Cosin : 

" Better were it to endure the absence of the people, than for 
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" tfte Minister to neglect the usual and daily sacrifice of the 
** Church, by which all people, whether they be there or no, 
" reap so mttch benefit.** (p. 442.) 

And he seems prepared to go further ; for 
he says in another place, without a word of 
caution, — 

" The objective efficacy of such services is attested by Cy- 
"prian's master, TertuUian, when he declares the 'obla- 
" tiones pro defunctis ' to be a stated part of Christian wor- 
" ship." (p. 378.) * 

§ 56. CHIEF OBJECT OF TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 

In declaring and pursuing this restoration, 

* The Archdeacon quotes Chrysostora also — without 
any caution or comment. " Not in vain did the Apostles 
" order, that remembrance should be made oithe dead in 
" the dreadful mysteries. They knew that great gain 
** resulteth to them, and great assistance ; for when 
" the whole people stand with uplifted hands, a priestly 
" assembly, and that awful Sacrifice lies displayed, how 
" shall we not prevail with God by our entreaties for 
"them?" (p. 396.) Cbrysostom here perverts the 
words of St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians ; — as also 
in another place he does the Apostle's words, " it was 
ordained in the hands of a Mediator," where he inter- 
prets the Mediator to be, not Moses but Christ. We are 
well aware, that prayers for the dead were common in the 
Fourth Century, and that they led the way to prayers to 
the dead. But that the Archdeacon should silently quote 
a passage in which the words seem to imply, and are 
cited by him as actually implying, a sacrifice for the dead, 
is very ominous. 

T 2 
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he is but following out the original design of 
Tractarianism, The Resolutions entered into 
at Oxford in 1 833, and published since by the 
late Mr. Perceval, describe the principal — 
comparatively the single — function of the 
Priesthood, thus : 

" I. That the participation of the Body and Blood of Christ 
" is essential to the maintenance of Christian life, and 
" hope, in each individual. 

"II. That it is com^eyed to individual Christians only 
" by the hands of the successors of the Apostles, and 
" their delegates. 

" III. That the Successors of the Apostles are those 
*' who are descended in a direct line from them by the 
" imposition of hands, and that the delegates of these 
" are the respective presbyters whom each has commis- 
" sioned." 

Here we see the conveyance of the Body of 
Christ by the hands of the Priests, mentioned 
as the one thing, which characterizes the or- 
dained Minister. This then, in the eyes of the 
Tractarians, is the chief end of Ordination — 
this is the great gift accompanying the Apos- 
tolic Succession, In this point, as in so many 
others, they agree with the Church of Rome. 
For what says the Catechism of Trent con- 
cerning Ordination ? 

" The power conferred by Almighty God on his Church 
" is two-fold, of Jurisdiction, and of Orders. The power 
" of Orders has reference to the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
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" in the Holy Eucharist. That of Jurisdiction to the Go- 
" vernment of his Spiritual Kingdom." (Cat. Trident.) 

In accordance with this definition of Orders, 
the Romish Bishop, when he lays his hands 
on the Priest's head, says " Receive thou the , 
power of ofiering the Sacrifice,^' On this ac- 
count, the Priests in the Church of Rome are 
entitled Missarii, — "Mass Priests,'^ as we find 
them generally termed by our ancestors. The 
word Missa is the ancient one for the Eucha- 
ristic Service. Against Priests ordained to 
" offer sacrifice for the quick and dead,'" it was, 
that Luther wrote his Treatise *' Be Privatd 
Missd" — that treatise in which he relates his 
contest with the Devil, who spoke to him, he 
says, in his heart, and reproached him with his 
former sin in offering private masses, and bade 
him imitate Judas by destroying himself 
Bossuet laid hold of this relation, and by leav- 
ing out the words " in my heart,"— -though he 
was aware of their existence in the original 
German written by Luther, from which the 
Latin translation was made (in which unfor- 
tunately they were omitted), — he made it ap- 
pear as if Luther confessed, that the Devil was 
his instructor in religion ! In this Treatise, 
Luther denied that the Romish Priests had a 
valid Commission, because they were ordained 
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to do that which Christ never instituted. 
Christ, he said, instituted the Commwnion, but 
not private masses. His argument is, indeed, 
directed against private masses alone ; but if 
we believe that Christ never instituted the 
Eucharist as a Sacrifice, in the Romish sense 
of the word, it extends to the Romish Ordina- 
tion altogether, and proves it invalid. Leav- 
ing this question, however, it is enough for us 
to have drawn attention to the fact, that the 
Christian Priesthood, according to the received 
Tractarian notion, is identified with the Cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. Tract 10, one of 
the earliest " Tracts for the Times,'' says to 
the Laity, — 

*' Then" («, e, when new views are entertained) " will 
*' you honour us with a purer honour, — as those who are 
" entrusted with the awful and mysterious gift of making 
'* the bread and wine the Body and Blood of Christ." 
(Tracts for the Times, 1st Ed. 1833.) ♦ 

We see then what awaits us, if Tractarian- 
ism should yet finally triumph, and the Arch- 
deacon, its present Coryphaeus, should be suc- 

* It is contended by the Tractarians, or many of them 
at least, that our 31st Article " on Masses" is not directed 
" against the Sacrifice of the Mass," but against the sacri- 
fice of " Masses private and solitary, involving certain 
opinions and practices at that time well known, and which 
our Church repudiated.** This is the view of Tract 90. 
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cessful in gaining a general approval of his 
scheme. The Clergy will become " Mass 
Priests." The public worship will be wholly, 
or almost wholly, Sacramental. It will be as- 
similated to what we behold in the Romish 
Churches on the Continent. This assimilation, 
far from being an objection in the Arch- 
deacon's eyes, is a recommendation of his 
scheme. 

" What prevents," he says, " the attempt at present, 
" among those who believe that the claims of the Church of 
** England depend upon the maintenance of her Catholic cha . 
" racter ?" [Is not this somewhat of a threat ?] ** Why 
" should she not return to that custom of Daily Communion 
" which was authorized by the Apostles and the Primitive 
" Church, and which has on its side the Judgment of all other 
*' bodies which call themselves Catholic in Christendom ? ** (p. 
443.) 

Is not the tendency of this perfectly clear? 
Does not the darling project of a re-union 
" loom in the distance ? " 

Individual Clergymen are exhorted to begin 
the change immediately in their churches. 
*' Any Priest who could induce the people 
" to give its due prominence to the Euchar- 
" istic office, might at once resume the Ancient 
" Usage." (p. 443.) But this may be too bold 
a step. The Archdeacon therefore propounds 
a safer one. 
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" If it were thought presumptuous in a priest to take 
" such a step on his own authority, it might plainly be 
'* done by any Bishop. For each Diocese is an integral por- 
" tion of the Universal Church," (here is a specimen of 
what Mr. Hallam ascribes to the Tractariaos, * Republi- 
can Popery,') "and every Bishop, therefore, would possess 
" full authority to reform an abuse which does not depend 
" upon law." (p. 444.) 

God forbid that any Bishop, or any number 
of Presbyters, should obey this undisguised 
call to restore the Daily Celebration ! Let it 
be remembered, that the Celebration is to be 
independent of the presence of any Congrega- 
tion — this point is distinctly intimated by the 
Archdeacon, and the nature of the case makes 
the preliminary intimation almost superfluous ; 
for no one could expect the daily attendance 
of a body of communicants, except in a few 
particular cases. It is also to be independent 
of those persons communicating who may 
happen to be present — it will be sufficient for 
them to look on. Now who can doubt, that if 
the people of England should learn to like 
this scenic and theatrical religion, — this easy 
service, where the Priest does all, — and they, 
even if they are not present, may consider 
themselves benefited by it ; — the way will be 
paved for the restoration of Romanism ? Why 
then advocate what is likely to lead to such a 
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conclusion — unless we love the conclusion al- 
ready ? Let us all earnestly oppose the con- 
summation of the Archdeacon^ s Design, Let us 
have no Daily Mass ! 

§ 57. CONCLUSION. 

We have now accompanied our Author to 
the end of his Historical Enquiry, We con- 
fess that it casts a dark shadow on the Ancient 
Church and the Fathers. It proves that there 
was a want of Christian courage and fidelity, 
whereby the tendencies of the times should have 
been resisted. At the same time, we have 
shewn, that the Archdeacon gives a one-sided 
view — not a truly historical view. He claims 
more countenance from the Fathers than he is 
entitled to. They do not give him a systematic 
support, but only a practical one. However, be 
our opinion what it will of the Fathers, it 
affects not our Faith, which stands not in the 
wisdom of men, but in the truth of God. The 
aberrations of the Fathers and the Ancient 
Church can only operate on us as a warning — 
a warning rendered more emphatic, by the 
Archdeacon's unconscious exhibition of the 
effect, produced on himself by his going to them 
for guidance. Our readers, we think, must see 
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that his System is essentially that of the 
Church of Rome, as opposed to the Church of 
England. It is what Mr. Oakeley, while among 
us, called the " Catholic" view of Christianity, 
as opposed to the Protestant. The interposition 
of an earthly Medium between Christ and men, 
is its distinguishing characteristic. The ground 
on which this fatal error is founded, is the 
application of the spiritual Promises to the 
Visible Church. Thus the Body which has 
Christ for its Head is wholly mistaken. And 
Christ's Presence is construed to be a physical 
one, instead of a spiritual. And the Priest's 
operation in the Sacraments is substituted for 
the Spirit's operations in the hearts of indi- 
viduals. We must stand firm against this false 
system, whatever be its seductions. It pro- 
mises Clerical power. But to establish this 
power it uses reasonings, and recurs to prin- 
ciples, which must needs hand us over to the 
Church of Rome. While seeking additional 
security against Dissent, from an exaggerated 
and unwarranted Church Authority, we shall 
furnish Romanism with an irresistible weapon 
against ourselves. We shall suddenly find 
ourselves (as so many have already experi- 
enced) caught in the pit which we digged for 
others. God give us grace to avoid all ex- 
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tremes ! Let His Word be our rule, and our 
weapon I The spiritual Revival which by His 
blessing took place in our Church at the close 
of the last Century, and went on increasing 
up to the time when Tractarianism commenced 
its disastrous career, must be sustained by the 
same principles by which it was set on foot — 
the principles of the Reformation — the dogma- 
tic determinations of the Articles — grounded 
on an interpretation of Scripture open to all 
men. Whilst we uphold the paramount Au- 
thority of Scripture ; and the birthright of 
every man to read it and understand it for 
himself, giving account to God for the honesty 
he displays in so doing ; whilst we dare not 
for a moment or in the slightest* degree inter- 
pose a barrier between the soul and its Sa- 
viour ; whilst we regard the Spirit's immediate 
and independent agency, as the peculiar grace 
and glory of the Christian Dispensation (John 
L 17) ; let us not depreciate the Sacraments, 
because some exalt them too much and put 
them out of their place. They are our Lord's 
Institution ; and however they may be mis- 
used, as all God's gifts have been, by men, 
we are not at liberty to treat them as King 
Hezekiah did the Brazen Serpent of Moses, 
They have a life attending their communica- 
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tion to worthy recipients. They are not merely 
to be gazed at. They are means of grace — ^they 
are seals of the New Covenant — they are 
standing monuments of the origin and truth 
of our Religion, (as Leslie has well shewn, in 
his " Letters to a Deist ") — they are national 
as well as individual attestations of great and 
fundamental doctrines, the Trinity of Persons 
in the Godhead, the corruption of man's na- 
ture, his utter inability to restore himself 
without preventing and assisting grace, the 
necessity of a new birth to righteousness, the 
Atonement and Satisfaction made by Christ 
on the Cross, the cleansing efficacy of His 
blood, the infinite value and virtue of Hisf 
broken body, the quickening and preserving 
power of the Spirit, and the blessed union of 
all true and faithful Christians to Christ and 
to each other. They guard against our for- 
getting the great and cardinal truth of Our 
Lord's Humanity, from which, when rightly 
viewed, flows our belief in the reality of His 
Death, of his perpetual mediation in Heaven, 
and of His peculiar sympathy with us from 
His having partaken of the infirmities of the 
body. But let us never fail to contend, that 
without Faith the Sacraments are nothing. 
If they are made to supersede Faith, they are 
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worse than nothing. Whatever we may hear 
alleged by Archdeacons, such as those of the 
East Riding and Taunton, on the presumed 
authority of the Church of the Fourth or any 
later Century, let us never cease to repeat in 
the language o{our own Church, — 

" The wicked, and such as be devoid of a lively Faith, 
" although they do carnally and visibly press with their 
*' teeth, as St. Augustin saith, the Sacrament of the body 
" and blood of Christ, yet in no wise are they partakers of 
" Christ, but rather to their condemnation do eat and 
" drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing." (Art. 
XXIX.) 

What Cardinal Bellarmin said of the Pope's 
Supremacy (and with perfect truth as regards 
Popery), may with more truth and in a far 
higher application be said of our contest against 
the Sacramental and Priestly System, " De 
summd rei Christiance agitur,'* If it be esta- 
blished, the Gospel is lost. Salvation will be in 
the hands of men, not of God. Let us "stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free, and not be entangled again in the 
yoke of bondage."' If we desert God, He will 
desert us. It is not too much to say, that if the 
Church of England should prove unfaithful to 
her trust, she will speedily fall, as the National 
Church ; and not this nation only will have to 
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lament her fall, but pure Christianity through- 
out the world will feel the shock. It depends 
on the men of this generation, under God, to 
avert this calamity from their country and 
from mankind. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

We find that Archdeacon Wilberforce had 
some authority for his translation of the pas- 
sage of Irenaeus, on which we commented, p. 
67. Living in a Country Town, and having 
only our own Library to help us, we consulted 
our copy of Irenaeus, the Folio Edition by 
Gallasius, dedicated to Archbishop Grindall 
in 1570, which professes to give all the Greek 
' of Irenaeus, then known to be extant, in com- 
pany with the ancient Latin Version, which is 
almost equivalent to the original Greek, having 
been made probably during the 2nd Century, 
and existing in very old MSS. Gallasius gives 
no Greek corresponding to the Latin of the pas- 
sage ; we took it for granted, therefore, some- 
what hastily, that none had since been dis- 
covered, or supposed to be discovered. We 
were confirmed in this conclusion by observing, 
that even the Romish Divines in Ireland, who 
supplied Moore the Poet with such passages 
from the Fathers, as were thought favourable 
to Transubstantiation, for his " Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion/^ in 
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other words, for his Defence of Romanism, 
had given him an exact translation of the 
Latin ; and also that the learned Bishop Eaye 
in his remarks upon it, had considered the 
words to be- those of Irenceus himself. The 
agreement of the Irish divines on the part of 
the Church of Rome, and of the English 
Bishop 'on that of our Church, seemed deci- 
sive. We endeavoured, however, to ascertain, 
whether there was any ground whatever for 
the Archdeacon's translation. A friend was 
desired to search the University Library at 
Cambridge ; but circumstances having hindered 
his doing so for a considerable time, we inter- 
preted his silence as signifying, that there was 
no Greek extant, and no various Latin reading 
to be found, in the case of the passage in 
question. We therefore allowed our charge 
against the Archdeacon, of careless mis-trans- 
lation, to go to the press. But now unexpect- 
edly we hear that there does exist, in Grabe's 
Edition of Irenseus, Oxon. Folio 1702. p. 397, 
Greek corresponding to the Archdeacon^s 
English. But Grabe himself says : " Ex ver- 
'* sione et antecedentibus pariter et consequen- 

" tibus patet legendum Edxapia-ria affAaro^ Kou 
*' (TtafAaro^ Xpia-Tov,^ 
* This is confirmed by a parallel passage : 'O iiirh yijs 
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The Greek, which the Archdeacon translated, 
and which Dr. Grabe (with all his tendencies) 
here decidedly pronounces corrupt, was found, 
as a quotation from Irenseus, in the Claromon- 
tane Manuscript of the Parallels of Johannes 
Damascenus — a Manuscript not to be compared 
in age to the Claromontane Manuscript of the 
Latin text of Irenseus himself. Dr. Grabe 
allows that the Latin was either the work of 
Irenaeus (for the Western Church), or at the 
utmost not later than the beginning of the 3rd 
Century. John of Damascus lived in the 8th 
Century. Dr. Steiren, in his recent Edition 
of Irenseus, Leipsic 1853, in which criticism 
is exhausted, gives some curious proofs of 
interpolations in the " Parallels.*^ The Arch- 
deacon has, in all probability, on this occa- 
sion been the victim of that system of * pious 
frauds ' (to use an almost impious expression), 
which has led to so many corruptions of the 
text of the Fathers in the Mediaeval and sub- 
sequent ages. If he adheres to the Greek as 
it is, we shall regard it as a proof of a strong 
lias on his part. 

dfnot wpoa\afABav6fJL€vo5 riiv $KK\ri(ny rod Btov, ohichi Kowhs 
&fnos iarlv, &^X titxapiffria, IX* 18. (Waterland, vii. p. &6.) 
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A. 'page 36. 
The Image of God. 

It was Luther's deep sense of SiiJ, which led 
him to oppose Tetzel and the Pope's Indul- 
gences in the first instance, and afterwards to 
advance to the full light of Scripture Truth. 
How dark a picture of man's sinfulness does 
St. Paul draw, compared with the Archdea- 
con's I He calls it " a body of death.^' He 
says that " sin is the transgression of the 
law" — not merely the want of goodness. He 
calls the " carnal mind, enmity against Grod.^' 
He tells us that " the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God" — " the 
flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and these are 
contrary the one to the other," — so that when 
divine guidance is given, the flesh resists it. 
Our Homily on the " Misery of Man," speaks 
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St. Paul's views. " Of ourselves we be crab- 
" trees, that can bring forth no apples. We 
" be of ourselves of such earth, as can bring 
" forth but weeds, nettles, brambles, briers, 
" cockle, and darnel. Our fruits he declared 
" in the fifth chapter to the Galatians. We 
" have neither faith, charity, hope, patience, 
" chastity, nor anything else that good is, but 
" of God ; and therefore these virtues be called 
" there the fruits of the Holy Ohosty and not 
" the fruits of man. Let us therefore acknow- 
" ledge ourselves before God, as we be indeed, 
" wretched and miserable sinners." The mode 
of our Recovery, in the next Homily, (which 
is referred to in our 11th Article, as an autho-* 
ritative exposition of Justification) is declared 
to be through the exercise of a lively Faith, 
The only mention of the Sacraments is at the 
beginning, where the Homily merely confirms 
what is said in the Rubric respecting the sal- 
vation of " Infants being baptized and dying 
in their infancy."" The Sacraments themselves 
depend on Faith for their value, to all who are 
capable of exercising Faith ; and are therefore 
not mentioned as justifying in themselves. If 
justification be said to belong to baptized in- 
fants whilst in a state of infancy, it is not in 
the sense of Justification in the Homily, and 
u 2 
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in the Article ; in each of which eonaciow 
faith is spoken of, as capable of bringing forth 
fruits. As this is the only instrument whereby 
adults can attain or retain Justification, all 
the disputes regarding the infant state do not 
practically affect us. They relate to an ssra 
which to us is past. Our concern is with the 
state at which we are arrived, that of respon- 
sibility. In thi$ state, ^' without Faith it is 
impossible to please God.'" By Sacraments, 
as our 27th Article says, '' Grace is increased, 
and Faith confirmed/' But faith does not pro- 
ceed from them, but " cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.'' The Holy Spirit 
produces it through the inspired Word. ' 

What the New Testament speaks of the 
restored Image of Ood, will enable us to know, 
what it wa^ originally. Now it speaks of our 
" putting on the new man, after tiie Image of 
Him that created us,'* and then in another place 
explains this, by mentioning the qualities of 
" the new man " — " righteousness amd true 
holiness,'^ These then, and not a supernatural 
righteousness, constituted the Image of God. 
Man's having dominion over the other crea- 
tures was only the consequence of his having 
this Image, that is, being pure and holy. 

To suppose that the Image or Likeness of 
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God (for to distinguish between Image and 
Likeness is but Cabalistic) was not anything 
innate, but " a supernatural endowment," the 
loss of which left the nature what it was 
before, is to suppose, (knowing as we do what 
that nature is in us), that God did not make 
Man good. But the inspired Writer declares, 
that every thing which God made was very 
good. And the inspired Preacher declares : 
** God made Man upright, but he sought out 
to himself many inventions.^' 

The anxiety of the compilers of our Articles 
to adhere to Scripture, and to recognize the 
right of private judgment, is remarkably 
illustrated by their insertion of the Greek 
words of St. Paul, to define " concupiscence " 
or " the infection of nature '* — ^giving several 
translations of the word, and leaving us to 
choose the best ; but inferring from all of 
them the doctrine, that '^ concupiscence hath in 
itself the natwre of sin*' 

The testimony of Scripture is plain on this 
point, by comparison of but two passages. 
" That which is born of the flesh, is flesh," 
says our Lord. And, " they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God,'" says His Apostle." 

Bishop Beveridge quotes Augustin speaking 
strongly in opposition to the Romish view. 
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" Is all iniquity blotted out (in Baptism ) ? 
** Does no infirmity remain ? If no infirmity 
" remained, we might live without sin. But 
" who can say this, unless he be proud ? Un- 
" less unworthy of the mercy of the Redeemer? 
" Unless he will deceive himself^ and be one 
" in whom there is no truth ? " (Aug. in Job. 
Tract. 41.) 

Bishop Burnet's Exposition of the 9th 
Article is fuller and clearer than Bishop Beve« 
ridge^s ; and is, as usual, fair to all parties* 



B.—page 101. 

Connection of our Articles with those op 
Augsburg. 

That our Articles were principally modelled 
on those of the Lutheran ones of Augsburg is 
generally acknowledged. Mr, Soames, in his 
" History of the Reformation '^ says, that 

" Cranmer must be considered as their sola compiler." 

He appeals to Strype's " Life of Cranmer.'' 
Now Cranmer corresponded with Melanch- 
thon, the chief composer of the Augsburg 
Confession, and consulted him on all impor- 
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tant subjects. Archbishop Laurence, in his 
" Bampton Lectures/' says, 

" Our Articles chiefly derive their origin from Luthe- 
'* ran Formularies. Some of them are drawn from the 
*' Confession of Augshurg, others from that of Witten- 
** berg, known as the Saxon Confession, and professedly 
" drawn up in strict accordance with that of Augsburg." 

Mr, Le Bos, in his " Life of Cranmer/' 
makes the following important remarks : 

" The truth of the matter is, that the English Reform- 
" ers framed their Articles, not as a wall of partition 
*' between Protestant and Protestant, but as a bulwark 
" against the perversions with which the Scholastic Theology 
" had disfigured the simplicity of the Gospel.*' " The only key, 
" therefore, which can readily unlock the true sense of the 
" Articles is a knowledge, not of the opinions which 
" afterwards rent the Protestant community into frag- 
" ments, — but of the Papal Docti'ines against which the 
" main struggle of the Reformers had been carried on 
" from the very first." " If any person could but sit 
" down to the perusal of our Articles, in utter forgetful- 
** ness that Europe had ever been seriously agitated by 
** the Calvinistic dispute, and with nothing in his mind 
" but the controversy between the Reformed Churches 
** and the Church of Rome, he would then clearly per- 
" ceive that those Articles were constructed for the most 
'' part on the Lutheran system, and principally as a ram- 
" part against the almost unchristian Theology of the Schools,** 

See also Prof, Blunt* s " History of the Refor- 
mation in England." 

These authorities are brought together by 
Bishop M'llvaine in his excellent work against 
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Tractarianisnii with special reference to the 
Doctrine of " JiisHfication by FatihJ' 



C.—page 117. 

The Invisible Church. 

Dr. Miller ascribes all the confiision and 
error in the Tractarian views to the forgetful- 
ness or abandonment of this distinction, which 
was so carefully kept by our old divines. In 
his first Letter to Dr. Pusey, he says : 

" All the confusion of this question (of Church Autho- 
" rity) appears to have arisen from the fundamental error 
*' of refecting the distinction between the Visible and the Invisi- 
'* ble Church of Christy which had grown out of the Refor- 
*' mation; betweentheoutwardframework^by which the orders 
^ and sacraments of the Church are regularly transmitted from 
" age to age, and the inward influences of the Holy Spirit^ es- 
** tablishing the kingdom of Heaven in the hearts of individuals 
" however dispersed and unconnected. The peculiar opinions 
" of yourself, and your associates, require the acknow- 
'' ledged existence of an outward and visible Church, in 
'' the determinations of which, whether relating to doc- 
" trine or mere order, all should be obliged to acquiesce 
** with entire submission, as of the commissioned expo- 
" sitor of the will of God ; and you therefore ascribe to 
" that outward Church the promise of His personal pre- 
" sence and protection, which our Saviour had coupled 
" with the condition, that men should be taught to observe 
^* what He had Himself commanded." 
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Dr. Miller convincingly proves, that the 
Fathers of the Coimdl of Nice claimed no 
Church Authority, subversive of individual 
and private judgment as to the meaning of 
Scripture. 

Whatever errors the Early Church fell into, 
and however similar its practices and feelings 
may be to those of the Archdeacon's school 
(for human nature is always the same), yet in 
one thing it altogether differs from that school, 
— it never claimed for itself what is now 
called " Church Authority.'' The Preface of 
the Translators of our Authorized version of 
the Bible gives the language invariably used 
by the Fathers on the subject of Authority — 
ascribing it to Scripture, freely judged of. 

It was found by the Later Church, that the 
Practical System which by degrees had con- 
solidated itself into a false Christianity, would 
be in danger of being broken up (as, indeed, 
it was at the Reformation), unless the means 
of discovering what true Christianity is, were 
taken away from the people. Therefore the 
Scriptures were put out of sight ; and in case 
of their being seen, the right of private judg- 
ment was denied. 
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D. — "pdge 148. 
Christ's sinless humanity. 

It is the custom of those who adopt the 
Archdeacon's views, to speak of Christ com- 
municating to us " His sinless Humanity." 
They put in the word drdess, that the mind 
may be diverted by it from considering the 
question, whether it is possible that we can 
receive a fresh humanity at all. Thus they 
bewilder themselves and their hearers. For 
there is a great truth in our needing to be like 
Christ in His dnlessness. As the Apostle says : 
" Let that mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus." And : " If any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His/' Here 
we are told that we must resemble our Blessed 
Lord. But in each case, there is not a word 
said of His humanity. It is His mind, His 
spirit, that we are to obtain — by the direct 
agency of the Holy Ghost on our hearts, re- 
moving their hardness, and love of evil things, 
and " revealing Christ in us, the hope of 
glory." 

In the Church of Rome, there is no greater 
crime, than that which is committed through- 
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out their System from the beginning to the 
end, the practical denial of the agency of the 
Holy Ghost. 

They change the nature of the present Dis- 
pensation — which is the Dispensation of the 
Spirit. They practically make Christ still 
present in the body. And though they use 
crucifixes, yet their more habitual mode of 
contemplating Him, is as a Child in the arms 
of His Mother. This brings to mind His incar- 
nation, but neither His death, nor His inter- 
cession, nor the gift of the Comforter. And it 
transfers the glory of Intercession to Mary. 

With regard to the expression, " Christ com- 
municating to us His Humanity,"' we may well 
ask, how comes it that no expression of the 
kind occurs in St. Paul's Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus? In those three Epistles are con- 
tained inspired directions, what doctrines 
should chiefly be preached by Christian Minis- 
ters. They are the divine instructions to the 
first men who clearly occupied the place of 
Bishops, in the modern sense of the word. 
They are a code of " Apostolical preaching " — 
as our preseut Primate has shown in the valu- 
able Book which is so entitled. Can it be 
supposed that St. Paul knew anything of the 
'* Sacramental System ? " 
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E. — page 151. 

PBESBTTEBS NOT PRIESTS IN THE JEWISH SENSE. 

Bishop Kaye, in a printed Sermon on the 
Eucharist^ among other valuable things^ says : 

" We know from the Book of the Acts, and 
" from the Epistles handed down to us, that 
" the Apostles neither borrowed the titles 
" which they gave to the Ministers, whom they 
" appointed in the Church, from those of the 
" Levitical Priesthood, nor enumerated the 
" offering of Sacrifices among the functions of 
" the Ministerial oflSce. They called them 
" Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons, but in no 
" one instance do we find that title assigned 
" them, by which the Jewish Priests are de- 
" signated in the New Testament, and which 
" is significant of their sacrificial character. 
" They are spoken of, not as priests to offer 
" daily Sacrifices, but as ministers, through 
" whose preaching men are persuaded to em- 
" brace the Gospel/' 

Since, then, in the New Testament, the Apos- 
tles frequently use the peculiar title which 
denominated the Jewish Priests, but sever 
once apply it to the Christian Ministers, what 
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presumption is it to do what they carefully 
avoided ! Twice, indeed, have the Apostles 
applied the Jewish title to Christians ; but on 
this as on many other occasions, it happens 
that the exception proves the rule, for it is to 
aU Christians, lay and clerical, that they apply 
the term ; transferring to them in a body, aiid 
in a spiritual sense, the distinctions confined 
in the Old Testament to the Church whilst it 
was Jewish and not Catholic. So that they 
did not avoid the title eoscept when the Clergy 
were exclusively mentioned. Let our Clergy, 
therefore, beware of assuming what God has 
not given by the mouth of His Apostles. Let 
them tremble, leat, by intruding into the in- 
communicable office of Christ, as our " Priest"' 
in the sense of Sacrificer, they act the part of 
Korah under the Christian Dispensation. 



F.—page 152. 

IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Hooker says : " There be two kinds of dliris- 
'* tian righteousness; the one without U8, which 
" we have hy imputation; the other in us, 
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" which consisteth of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
" and other Christian virtues. — God giveth us 
" both ; the one, by accepting uafor righteous 
" for Christ's sake ; the other, by working 
" Christian righteousness in us." 

Bishop Beveridge says : " The title of the 
" Eleventh Article runs thus, * Of ike Justifi- 
" cation of man^ but the Article itself begins 
" thus, ' We are accounted righteous before 
" God,' &c. — which clearly shews, that in her 
" sense to be justified is the same with being 
" accov/nted righteous/' And commenting on 
2 Cor. V. 21 ; " Christ was made sin for W5, 
that we might be Tnade the righteousness of 
God in Him" the Bishop remarks : " How 
" was Christ made sin for us ? Not by our 
'' sins inherent in Him ; that were horrid 
" blasphemy ; but by our sins imputed to Him; 
" that is true divinity. And as He was made 
" sin for us, not by the inhesion of our sins in 
" Him, but by the imputation of our sins to 
" Him ; so we are made the righteousness of 
*^ God in Him by the imputation of His righ- 
" teousness to us, not by the inhesion of His 
" righteousness in us. He was accounted a 
" sinner, and therefore punished for us ; we 
" are accounted as righteous, and therefore 
" glorified in Him. He was accounted as a 
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" sinner for us, and therefore He was con- 
" demned ; we are accounted as righteous in 
" Him, and so we are justified. And this is 
*^ the right notion of Justification, as distin- 
" guished from Sanctifixiation. Not as if these 
'■ two were ever severed or divided in their 
" subjects ; no, every one that is justified, is 
" also sanctified ; and every one that is sanc- 
" tified is also justified. The one denotes the 
" imputation of righteousness to us ; the other 
" the implantation of righteousness in us/' 
(The first righteousness is Christ's, and perfect 
— which it must be to justify us before God ; 
the second is in us and is our own, but imper- 
fect — ^justifying us only before men : James 
ii. 21—23.) 

Bishop Andrewes says : " In the Scripture, 
" there is a double Righteousness set down, 
" both in the Old and in the New Testament. 
" In the Old, and in the very first place where 
" Righteousness is named in the .Biftte, ' Abra- 
" ham believed, and it was accowrtted unto 
" him for righteousness ' '' — (the quotation 
made both by St. Paul and St. James, with 
full agreement) — " a righteousness accounted ! 
" And again, in the very next line, it is men- 
*' tioned, * Abraham will teach his house to 
" do righteousness ' — a righteousness done! In 
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'' the New Testament likewise. The former 
" in one chapter (Bom. iv) no fewer than 
" eleven times, * it is a/ocownied to him for 
" righteousness' — 2^ replied righteousness ! The 
'' latter in St. John, ^ he that doeOi righteous- 
'' ness is righteous '—-a righteousness done! 
" Of these, the latter by Philosophers them- 
'^ selves was conceived and acknowledged ; the 
'^ other is proper to Christians only, and alto- 
" gether unknown in Philosophy. The one is 
" a quality of ike party. The other an ad of 
" the Judge. The one is ours by influence'' 
(the Spirit's) " or infusion ; the other, by 
" account or imputation. That both these tiiere 
" are, there is ho question/' (Serm. on Jus- 
tification.) 

See Bishop M*Ilvaine's before-mentioned 
work, called " Oxford Divinity." 

The mention of '* Philosophers " by Bishop 
Andrewes tempts us to remark, that it was 
the struggle of Philosophy to regain its power, 
so far as it was lost in the superior light of 
Christianity, which in great measure led to 
the corruption of Religion in the Ancient 
Church ; and that it is the very same struggle, 
which now, not in the neological or infidel 
schools only, but in the Tractarian also, is 
leading to the corruption or rather destruction 
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of the Reformation. The late Alexander Knox 
(excellent as he was in many respects, — but 
what successful innovator was there ever, who 
had not much to recommend him?)— com- 
menced the struggle to confound Justification 
with 8anctifi>cation. The " British Critic " 
itself, before it was in the hands of Mr. New- 
man as its Editor, condemned Mr. Knox. His 
view of Justification, it said, " would appear 
" to have come across the path of our Protes- 
" tant Divinity with a disturbing influence 
" similar to that of a comet on the orbit 
" of our globe.*' — " It is a somewhat fearful 
** sound of doctrine.'' — " It approximates very 
" closely to the exploded theology of Rome." 
He is referred to with approbation at a later 
time by the same Periodical, after it had be- 
come an organ of the Tractarians, as " an in- 
" stance in rudiment of those great restora- 
" tions ** which they then advocated. Now Mr. 
Knox wholly based his opposition to the Re- 
formers' view of the doctrine of ' Justification 
by Faith' on Philosophy. "Theological Crieeds," 
he said, " must be brought to a Philosophical 
Test." Instead of bringing philosophical 
opinions to a Scripture Test ! 

'' Philosophy" said Clemens Alexandrinus, 
" should submit itself to Theology, as Agar to 

X 
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" Sarah — hvi if it he tmtuiUing to became dbe- 
*' dienty ' cast out the handmaid,' " (Taken fi:t>m 
Bishop M'llvaine.) 



G.— pogre 154. 

THE INYISIBLE CHXTBOH. 

The truth and importance of the distinction 
between the Visible Church and the Invisible, 
must excuse our inserting a few testimonies, 
out of the vast number which exist in our 
Divines. Of course, it is strenuously opposed 
by the Church of Rome, inasmuch as the dis- 
tinction was brought into full light at the 
Reformation, and was indeed its justification. 
The Early Church could not discern it so 
clearly, because it wanted the terrible expe- 
rience, which a retrospect of Fifteen Hundred 
years imparted to the Reformers. 

Ridley says : " Sometimes the name of the 
" Church is taken for the whole multitude of 
*^ them which profess the name of Christ, of 
" the which they are also named Christians. 
" But as St. Paul saith to the Jew, * Not every 
" one is a Jew, that is a Jew outwardly.' 
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*' ' Neither yet all that be of Israel are counted 
" the seed.' Even so, not every one which is 
*' a Christian outwardly is a Christian indeed. 
" ' For if any man have not the Spirit of 
" Christ, He is none of His.' Therefore that 
" Church which is His body, and of which 
** Christ is the Head, standeth only of living 
" stones and true Christians, not only out- 
" wardly in name and title, but inwardly in 
" heart and truth. But forasmuch as this 
" Chwrch, which is the second taking of (the 
" name of) the Church, as touching the out- 
" ward fellowship is contained within that 
" great house, and hath with it outward so^- 
*' ciety of the Sacraments, and Ministry of the 
" Word, many things are spoken of that Uni- 
'* versal Church, (which St Augustine calleth 
** ' the mingled Chv/rch '), which cannot truly 
" he wnderstood, hut only of that purer part of 
" the Church" (Conferences with Latimer.) 

This corresponds with what Hooker says of 
the promises concerning Christ^s perpetual 
presence and assistance being limited to the 
Invisible Church. 

Archbishop Usher in his " Religion of the 
Ancient Irish " (which shews what that reli- 
gion was, before it was corrupted by Roman- 
ism) cites the old Irish divine Claudius, who 
X 2 
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lired at the b^inning of the Ei^h Centuiy, 
as making the distinction which we do between 
" the Church which is trnly the Body of 
Christ/' and " the Church which is gathered 
in the name of Christ.** We need not say, it 
is a distinction which Usher himself strenu- 
ouslj insists on. 

For Dr. Jackson's testimony and that of 
Bishop Sanderson, we may refer to a little 
Volume, called " Two Treatises, &c." reprinted 
from the Works of those divines, by Mr. Goode, 
in the year 1843. 

In Dean Field's Work on " the Church,'' he 
distinguishes between the Visible Church and 
the Invisible in Book I ; and in Book IV he 
limits the promises of the divine assistance to 
the latter. " The Romanists," he says, " argue 
" that The Church is governed by Christ, as 
" by her Head and Spouse, and by the Spirit, 
" as by the soul and fountain of her life ; 
" therefore, if she err, her error must be im- 
** puted unto Christ, and to the Spirit of truth. 
** This their consequence is blasphemous and 
*' impious." " The right understanding of the 
" promises made, and due consideration of the 
" parties to whom they are made, will lead us 
** to the right understanding of the Church's 
" infallibility and assurance of truth." The 
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Church, he says, " is the Church that compre- 
" hendeth the whole number of Believers that 
" are and have been : in which sense that 
" promise is to be understood, that the Spirit 
" shall lead the Church into all truth." And 
the promise regards all truth " necessary to 
salvation/' According to this view, when the 
whole Visible Church arianized under Pope 
Liberius, the true Church on earth was ga- 
thered into the person of Athanasiusand those 
true Believers who were invisible to all but 
God. And in that case, and all others, as 
Chrysostom says, " It is only known by the 
Scriptures, which be the Catholic Church/' 
(Quoted by Ridley, and also by Cranmer.) 

We will not trouble our readers with more 
testimonies to so plain a truth, the neglect of 
which has led to such lamentable perversions in 
the case of many of our Brethren. Let us only 
be allowed to say, that though the Church 
Visible and the Church Invisible are distin- 
guished, they are not opposed to each other. 
Quite the contrary. Through the Visible comes 
the existence of the Invisible. To increase the 
latter, we must strive to uphold, purify, 
strengthen, and enlarge the former. God 
works by means, and the means of grace are 
afforded by the Visible Church, within which 
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is the Invisible. The use of the distinction is, 
to save us from the fatal error of mistaking 
the unscriptural opinions of the Visible Church 
in past ages, for those of the pure part of it. 
We may be sure, that there always was a pure 
part which held to the truth— though we may 
not know who they were, till we meet them in 
Heaven. In every age, there is a body, dis»- 
persed through the whole Visible Church of 
Christ, which answers to " the seven thousand 
men in Israel, who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal,'* yet not one of whom occupied a position 
which made him known to Elijah. 



H. — -page 167. 

THE TBUE WORK OF THE COMFORTER. 

The close of the following passage from 
Hooker will shew what he took to be the ob- 
ject of the Descent of the Holy Ghost. 

" Our union with Christ in no sense corpo- 
" real. — In what sense Christ is in us and we 
" in Him.''— (Hooker ; Keble's Edition, 1836 : 
Vol. iii. Part ii. page 762, 763.) 

" Somewhat strange it seemeth, that a thing 
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" in Scripture so often inculcated should be 
" so hardly understood. Granted it is and 
" agreed upon, that he which hath not the 
" Son of Grod in him hath not life. But how 
" to construe this, we are to seek : some think- 
*' ing it to be a point inexplicable, a mystery 
" which all must hold, but none is able to 
" open or understand. Others considering, 
*' that for as much as the end of all speech is 
*' to impart unto others the mind of him that 
** speaketh, the words which God so often 
** uttereth concerning this point must needs 
*' be frivolous and vain, if to conceive the 
" meaning of them were a thing impossible, 
" have therefore expounded our conjunction 
" with Christ to be a mutual participation 
"whereby each is blended with other. His 
" flesh and blood with ours, and ours in like 
" sort with His, even as really, materially, and 
" naturally, as wax melted and blended with 
" wax into one lump ; no other difference but 
" that this mixture may be sensibly perceived, 
" the other not. Which gross conceit doth 
" fight openly against reason. For are not we 
" and Christ personally distinguished ? Are 
" we not locally divided and severed each from 
" other ! ' My little children,' saith the Apos- 
" tie, (Gal. iv. 19.) * of whom I travail in birth 
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" again until Christ be formed in you.' Did 
" the blessed Apostle mean materially and 
" really to create Christ in them^ flesh and 
" blood, soul and body ? No : Christ is in us, 
*• saith Gregory Nazianzene, not kut^ tl ^an^o- 
" fA,€yov but Karit rl pooi^fAiyov : not according to 
'* that natural substance which visibly was 
" seen on earth ; but according to that in- 
" tellectual comprehension which the mind is 
" capable of. So that the difference between 
'' Christ on earth and Christ in us is no less 
" than between a ship on the sea and in the 
" mind of him that builded it : the one a sen- 
" sible thing, the other a mere shape of a 
" thing sensible. That whereby the Apostle 
" therefore did form Christ, was the Gospel. 
" So that Christ was formed when Christianity 
" was comprehended. As things which we 
" know and delight in are said to dwell in our 
" minds and possess our hearts : so Christ 
" knowing his sheep and being known of 
" them, loving and being loved, is not without 
** cause said to be in them, and they in Him. 
" And for as much as we are not on our parts 
*' hereof by our own inclination capable, God 
" hath given unto His that Spirit which, 
" teaching their hearts to acknowledge and 
" tongues to confess Christ the Son of the 
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" living God, is for this cause also said to 
" quicken. Concerning the fountain of life 
'' therefore, this may suffice/' 



I. — page 170. 

QKOTIUS. 

The title of Grotius's Tract in the English 
translation before us is, ** Whether the Sacra- 
'* ment of the Lord's Supper may be adminis- 
" tered where there are no Pastors." (This is 
a question, which we find asked by Cranmer 
in his Works, and answered in the affirmative. 
It is a speculative and unprofitable one, but 
was provoked by the inordinate pretensions of 
the Romish Priests.) Grotius says : " St. Paul 
" (1 Cor. xi. 24 — 29.) interprets his own pen- 
" man Luke's words, ' Do this in remembrance 
" of Me,' as meant in general of ail Chris- 
'' tians." He speaks of the Councils of Lao- 
dicea, Ancyra, and Trullo, thus : " In the 
" Council of Laodicea, which sat not long after 
" that of Nice, there is this canon, * Subdea- 
" cons (as Dionysius Exiguus justly renders 
" v%yi^T€i) ought not to give the bread, or bless 
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" the cup/ Whence we may learn two things ; 
'' 1. That till that time by reason of the daily 
" increase of communicants, as I believe, the 
" Subdeacons did not only deliver the bread, 
" but pronounce the words of blessing or con- 
" secration over the cup ; 2. thatthis was not 
" then forbidden to the Deacons. The same 
" may be learnt out of the Cotmcil o/Ancyra, 
" the ancientest we have any mention of, after 
" that of Antioch which condemned Paul of 
^' Samosata. For thus it is ordered in the 
" first canon : ' As for those Deacons who have 
" lapsed but have since suffered for the Chris- 
" tian*faith, they must neither offer the bread 
" nor the cup, nor preach.' Where the word 
" ' offer ' is manifestly used in the sense it has 
** been shewn to have in TertuUian, Cyprian, 
" &c., and frequently in the Novels of Jus- 
" tinian, and is the same that in the Council 
" of Laodicea is called evXoyhy^ ' blessing.' " 
" The 67th canon of the Cowncil of Trullo runs 
" thus ; * If a layman, in the presence of a 
" priest or deacon, shall administer to himself 
" the Divine Mysteries, he shall be suspended 
" a week.' It is not forbidden, but in their 
" presence. A deacon is included. The 
" penance is so short as to shew, that it was 
" accounted a breach of good order, not any 
" great crime." 
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K.— parrel 80. 
The reader is referred back to Appendix B. 

L. — 'page 198. 

CALLISTUS I. POPE OF ROME. 

We need only refer our readers to the re- 
cent publications by two eminent men of dif- 
ferent Schools of Theology, the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, and Canon Wordsworth, on the newly 
discovered MSS. which have by general con- 
sent been identified with the long-lost works 
of St. Hippolytus, who was Bishop of Portus 
near the city of Rome at the beginning of the 
Third Century. In one of these, the Bishop, 
who seems to have been himself an excellent 
man, gives the history of his contemporary, 
Callistus, such as we have briefly stated it. 
For the full particulars, Hippolytus himself 
must be consulted, either in Bunsen or Words- 
worth. The good Bishop gives a sorry account 
of Zephyrinus, Callistus's predecessor and' pa- 
tron. He also gives us a glimpse of more 
corruption of doctrine, in the Church of Rome 
(a confined one at the time), than we were 
aware existed at so early a period. 
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M. — -page 204. 

ATiaUSTIN^S EXPOSITION OF PSALM XXXIII. 

Tom. IV. Ed. Paris. 1835. 

Beautiful as are many of Augustin's Expo* 
sitions of the Psalms, we cannot always say 
with Petrarch, when he thanked Boccacio for 
sending him a copy of them in one volume, 
" Jam Davidicum pelagus securior navigabo, 
vitabo scopulos.'' In the case of the 33rd 
Psalm (our 34th) Augustin rather throws up 
rocks to impede our navigation, by straining 
after an allegorical and mystical interpre- 
tation. 

The Tide of the Psalm, which he treats as 
of inspired authority, is given as follows : 
" A Psalm of David, when he changed his 
" countenance before Abimelech, and he dis- 
'' missed him, and he departed/' This evi- 
dently alludes to David's feigning madness 
before Achish king of Gath, 1 Sam. xxi. 12 — 
15. Abimelech is put for Achish. Probably 
Abimelech was the word for king among the 
Philistines. Augustin, however, treats it as 
substituted for Achish with a mysterious pur- 
pose — ^that we might be led ^^ ad quaerendum 
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sacramentum." Accordingly, lie devotes him- 
self to the search in his First Discourse. 

The transaction alluded to is of a painful 
character. David used deceit towards Achish 
— as he did also to the Priest Abimelech in the 
beginning of the same chapter, and again 
towards Achish in chap, xxvii. Nevertheless, 
Augustin is resolved to find a parallel to every 
part of David's conduct on this occasion, in the 
History of our Blessed Lord. 

His Latin version of 1 Sam. xxi. 13, differs 
from our English translation. 'It is as follows : 
" He changed his countenance before him, and 
" feigned (affectabat), and drummed (tympa- 
" nizabat) at the doors of the city, and was 
" borne in his own hands (ferebatur in mani- 
^* bus suis), and fell down at the doors of the 
" gate, and his spittle ran down on his beard.*' 
Each of these circumstances Augustin, by a 
stretch of imagination, finds exemplified in 
Christ. 

Christ " changed his countenance," he says, 
when He hid His Divinity, and put on flesh. 
" He humbled Himself,'' Phil. ii. 8. Augustin 
dilates on the beauty and power of Hrnnility. 
The Discourse, indeed, as far as it is a practical 
one, seems to be on that subject. Thus David, 
he says, is put for * the Son of David.' The 
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meaning of David is, ^ Strong in hand/ 
" David killed Goliah. As David is a figure 
" of Christ, so Goliah is a figure of the DeviL 
^' And as David killed Goliah, so Christ sub- 
" dued the Devil. But what is the Christ, 
''who subdued the Devil?'' ("Quid ert 
" Christus, qui diabolum occidit ? " This might 
be laid hold of by the mythical school in Ger- 
many !) " Humility killed Pride ! When, 
" therefore, I use the name of Christ, my 
'' brethren, Humility is most commended to 
" us." He then says some excellent things 
on that Christian grace, —as he does also after* 
wards. 

The reason why Abimelech was used instead 
of Achish, in the title of the Psalm, he draws 
from the interpretation of the word — ' The 
Kingdom of my Father/ Achish he interprets, 
' How is it ? ' In each of these he sees a deep 
meaning, connected with the passage in Da- 
vid's History. Neither could be spared, with- 
out loss to us. 

Christ " changed His countenance " by as- 
suming humanity before the Jews, who were 
" the Kingdom of His Fattier " —whether we 
regard David as. His Father, or God. " They 
" dismissed Him, and He departed. They 
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" knew Him according to the flesh, but not 
" according to His Divinity/' 

Christ *' changed His countenance " also in 
changing the Sacrifice. " He took away the 
" sacrifice of animals, according to the order 
" of Aaron, and substituted that of His body 
" and blood, according to the order of Melchi- 
" sedec. . In this. He shewed His humility/' 
Here again, Augustin dilates on that subject. 
" Behold His humility ! He gave men Angels' 
" food to eat. That eternal Word, on which 
" Angels feed, man eats/' But the Jews, His 
Father's kingdom, rejected Him on account of 
the change. They preferred the old sacrifice 
to the new. " They dismissed Him, and He 
" departed. And He dismissed them, and they 
" departed ! You seek Christ now among the 
" Jews, but you find Him not. He is among 
** the Gentiles. You seek circumcised Chris- 
" tians, but you find them not. At the first, 
" there were many thousands ; but now there 
" are none. And justly, because the Jews re- 
" jected Him and He rejected them/' 

Similarly he makes use of Achish, who is 
the Abimelech in the title. Achish signifies, 
' How is it?' " Christ declared : Unless ye 
" eat My flesh and drink My blood, ye have 
" no life in you. But His hearers were asto- 
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" nished and displeased, and said, ^ How is it? 
'^ How can this man give us his flesh to eat f 
" Error and ignorance and folly in the person 
'^ of King Achish ! Because He had changed 
" His countenance, it appeared to them fury 
*' and insanity, that He should speak of giving 
" them His flesh to eat, and His blood to 
" drink. Just so, David was thought insane, 
" when Achish said. Ye have brought a mad 
" fellow to me. In like manner, they thought 
^' our Lord mad, and that He knew not what 
" He said. But He knew what He said, when 
" He changed His countenance in that way ; 
" and in His apparent fury and insanity 
" He spoke ofthe Sacraments, (et affectabat), 
" and drummed at the gates of the city/' 
They, however, dismissed Him in their blind- 
ness, and He departed. 

Having thus explained the title, and the 
" change of countenance/' Augustin proceeds 
to the remaining circumstances, as they are 
mentioned in 1 Sam. xxi. 13, and applies them 
to our Lord. 

" Affectabat "— " He had affection (affectum 
habebat),'' says Augustin.* He refers to the 

* How this strange meaning of the Latin ^' c^ectabat" 
is to he applied to David's real conduct before Ring 
Achish, it is not easy to say. We have construed it in 
his case, " feigned," but this cannot possibly be applied 
tQ our Lord. Augustin plays on the word. 
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Apostle's expression, " without natural ajfec- 
ti(my' in illustration of the word. " How did 
" He shew His affection ? Because He had 
** compassion on our infirmities, and therefore 
" took flesh, in which to die. He pitied 
** us. He humbled Himself. He endured 
" the Cross." 

" Tympanizahat '' — He drummed, or became 
a drum or tabor. " Since one who is crucified, 
" is stretched on the wood ; but that it may 
'' become a tympanum, flesh, that is, skin, is 
" stretched on wood ; it is said, * tympaniza- 
** bat,' i. e. He was crucified, He was stretched 
" on the tree/' 

^^ At the doors of the city/* What is meant ? 
" At our hearts.'' "We had closed them against 
" Christ, and opened them to the Devil. 
" Therefore our Lord God, because we kept 
" our hearts closed against eternal life, and 
" could not see the Word which angels see, 
" opened the hearts of mortals by the Cross ; 
" hoc est, tympanizabat ad ostia civitatis.*' 

" And was borne in his own hands" Here 
Augustia uses the expressions quoted by the 
Archdeacon. "Who, brethren, can under- 
" stand, how this can happen in a man ? For 
" who is carried (portatur) in his own hands ? 
" A man may be carried in those of others, in 

T 
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his own he cannot. How to understand 
' this in David himself according to the letter, 
' we find not ; but in Christ we find. For 
' Christ was borne in His own hands, when 

* commending His own body itself He said, 
' This is My body. For He bore that body in 

His own hands. This is the Humility of 
' our Lord Jesus Christ ; this is greatly com- 

* mended to men ; according to this He ex- 
horts us, brethren, to live ; that is, that we 

* should imitate His humility ; that we should 
' strike Goliah, and adhering to Christ should 
' conquer pride. For He fell down at the doors 

* of the gate!" 

" ' He fell down ; * what is this ? He cast 

* Himself down to humility.'' 

" And what is, * at the doors of the gate ' I 
^ At the beginning of our Faith, by which we 

* are saved Now we see through a glass 

* darkly ; before we can see face to face the 
' Word, whom angels see, we have need that 

* the Lord should fall down at the doors 
' of the gate, by humbling Himself even to 
' death." 

" His spittle ran down over his heard," This 
is the last circumstance, and with this Au- 
gustin concludes his Homily on Humility. He 
explains it briefly. " Quid sunt salivas ? In- 
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*^ fantile words as it were, for spittle runs 
" down from infants. (Quasi infantilia verba ; 
" salivsB enim currunt infantibus.) Were not 
" those infantile words, Eat My flesh, and 
" drink My blood ? But those infantile words 
" concealed His virtue.'* (Here is the virtus 
asserted — not the res.) " For virtue is un- 
*' derstood by the beard. The spittle, there- 
'' fore, falling down over the beard, what is it 
" but weak words hiding His virtue ? " 

Such is the end of Augustin's Exposition. 

We leave our readers to pronounce what 
kind oi judgment it displays. We have given 
a full account of it — and the whole passage 
from which the Archdeacon quotes a part. 
We still think, that when Augustin says he 
speaks literally in applying to Christ the 
words, " He was borne in His own hands,'' he 
meant comparatively literally; as if he had 
said : * What application or meaning they have 
in David's case, none can see. In Christ's, 
there is a real sense in which He bore His 
body in His hands, for He gave the virtue of 
it — He gave the benefit, derived from its being 
made an offering on the Cross.' This, we feel 
convinced, is all which Augustin meant ; know- 
ing, as we do, and as the Archdeacon acknow- 
ledges, that Augustin did not distinguish be- 
Y 2 
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tween res and virtus. If the Archdeacon 
ascribes more than this to him, he gives him 
up to the Romanists, as a witness in favour of 
Transubstantiation ; or, if he says it was " the 
supernatural body'" which Christ literally 
bore in His own hands, he makes Christ have 
two real bodies, a natural and a supernatural, 
while He was alive ! By " literally,'' there- 
fore, we conclude, that Augustin meant ' really 
i. e. virtually/ 

Augustin's own modification of the expres- 
sion, by adding " quodam modo " to it, in the 
Second Discourse, in which he expounds the 
Psalm itself, and ceases to be^ so extravagant, 
confirms our view of his meaning. 

What exact conclusions, concerning the 
views of the Ancient Church, can be built on 
such an absurdly, we may almost say culpably, 
figurative composition, as that of the great 
Augustin, which we have here presented to 
our readers ? 



N. — foge 248. 

BISHOP KAYE ON THE ASSURANCE ACCOMPANYING 
A TRUE FAITH. 

" With particular reference to the Justifi- 
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'' cation of man, Faith is a firm persuasion of 
" the truth of that which is revealed in Scrip- 
" ture concerning the merciful intentions of 
" God to mankind, and their fulfilment, in 
" that which Christ has done and suffered for 
" us. But in this notion of Faith, is included, 
" not merely a firm persuasion of the truth 
" of that which is revealed, but also a firm 
" persuasion that we are ourselves deeply in- 
" terested in it — that it is not a vague gene- 
" rality, but has a personal application to our- 
" selves. I am as firmly persuaded as to the 
" truth of the fact, that Caesar was slain in 
" the Senate-house, as that our blessed Lord 
" died on the cross ; but in the former event 
" I have no interest ; the latter has the most 
" intimate connection with my eternal des- 
" tiny ; my salvation depends upon it. My 
" persuasion, if confined to the parts of the 
" Gospel narrative, the Conception of Christ 
" by the Holy Ghost, His birth from the 
" blessed Virgin, His crucifixion. His resur- 
" rection, His ascension, would be otiose ; but 
^' when it extends to the consequences of those 
" facts, as bearing upon my own well-being, 
" it becomes an active principle ; it operates 
" upon my desires, and affections, and hopes, 
'' and fearSj and thus influences my conduct.- 
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" In the same proportion in which it is strong 
" and stedfast^ it realizes to me things un- 
" seen, setting them before me in colours as 
" vivid as those with which the objects of 
" sense are invested ; and giving me such a 
" lively apprehension of the future blessedness 
" of the righteous, and of the future misery of 
•' the wicked, as fills me with an ardent long- 
'' ing after the one, and an unspeakable dread 
'' of the other. This is the Faith which St. 
"John calls, the victory that overcometh the 
'' world ; and if we fail to overcome, the fail- 
'' ure must be ascribed, as all failures and de- 
*' fections are in the New Testament ascribed, 
'^ to the weakness of our Faith/' (Bishop 
Kaye's Charge, 1843. p. 28.) 



O.—^age 259. 

THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM AS A TYRANNY. 

The Quarterly Review for 1852 has the fol- 
lowing powerful passages on this System, as it 
is fully carried out in the Church of Rome. 

^^The theory of sacramental salvation, which 
" gradually developed itself, was neither more 
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'^ nor less than magic applied to religion. It 
" powerfully aided, and was powerfully aided 
" by^ the transformation of the Christian Min- 
" istry into a Priesthood. As the Sacraments, 
" instead of emblems of truth, were regarded 
" as channels of grace, so the ministers of the 
" Gospel, instead of teachers of Christ's word, 
" claimed to be dispensers of salvation. The 
" elements changed by the spell of the Priest, 
" into the veritable body and blood of Christ, 
" were the direct means, when received by 
'' the faithful, of uniting them corporeally to 
'' Christ, and transfusing through their bodies, 
" and by that means through their souls, the 
'* saving virtues of His passion." (p. 554.) 

" Take away the flesh and blood of Christ 
'* from the altar, and where is the sacrifice ? 
*' Take away the sacrifice, and where is the 
" priest ? Take away the priesthood, and 
" allow the sinner to draw near to God for 
" himself, without any human mediator, and 
" at once the Church's power to forgive sins, 
*^ to ensure or deny salvation, to grant indulg- 
" ences, to deliver from purgatory, — in a word 
" the whole Popish theory of the Church, falls 
" to the ground ; and the dominion of Rome 
" over men's minds and consciences stands 
" revealed for what it is, — a vast conspiracy 
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" against the liberty, the rights, and the pro- 
'^ gress of the human race, based on the most 
" colossal and audacious fraud, that ever called 
" down the indignation and hatred of every 
" honest mind, and the just vengeance of God." 
(p. 542.) 



THE END. 
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HELEN FLEETWOOD: 
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VII. 
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THE 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
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THE 
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By the Author of " The Week," 
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A Narrative. With Engravings. 
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In the last illness and Death of Ann CUtheroe. 
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